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RREFAGE 


This volume publishes the texts presented at the colloquium ‘New Greek Texts from Oxy- 
rhynchus’ and related finds. ‘This daytime workshop for 17 scholars from around the world, followed 
by a packed evening public discussion, took place in June 2009, convened by Professor Eric Handley 
(FBA) and Dirk Obbink. The workshop allowed the scholars to examine some of these texts, and then 
to present them to a wider audience in the evening, considering questions of the language, content, 
and reconstruction of the texts (“Did Euripides write two versions of his play Medea?’), and how mod- 
ern methods of imaging work to recover unknown classical texts. A display of papyri, photographs, 
and other relevant material was also on view (see British Academy Review 14, (Nov. 2009) 28-31). 

Included are new texts of Greek drama: one (5075) a dialogue in lyric metre (probably from 
a tragedy); the other (5076) a play of Old Comedy that contrasted a never-never land of good gov- 
ernment and prosperous market-places with political denunciations of financial mismanagement. 
5077 heralds a widely circulating collection of letters (known in antiquity to Cicero, Seneca, and the 
Herculaneum Library) by the Athenian philosopher Epicurus, with instructions for the circulation of 
his own writings. 

Another is a previously unknown gospel (5072)—or at any rate one offering new sayings of Je- 
sus, together with the story of the casting out of demons at Gadara by Jesus, but omitting the curious 
but essential element of the swine; there is also a jumbo amulet bearing the opening of the Gospel of 
Mark (5073). 5074 offers a presentation-grade copy of Cyril of Alexandria’s Festal Letters that trun- 
cates the text. A series of Platonic dialogues (5078-5092) constitute the remains of the first part of 
the Thrasyllan tetralogic division identified so far in the Oxyrhynchus collection. Included are a series 
of calligraphic copies of Meno and Politicus penned by scribes notable for having copied other works of 
classical literature at Oxyrhynchus (5088-5090). In 5093 a rhetorician of the imperial period simi- 
larly showcases his knowledge of classical literature and tragic poetics, declaiming on Medea’s killing 
of her children. 5094 charts a discussion of Greek mythology under the pedigree of Apollodorus of 
Athens, citing (among other works) the lost epics Cypria and Naupactia. 5095 shows the emergence of 
the authoritative mediaeval commentary on the Jiiad, still travelling in a self-standing codex volume. 

The working party at the British Academy considered a group of important public docu- 
ments, among them two that collect prefectural rulings or edicts (5096, 5097). The former harks back 
to Ptolemaic rule and attests the early formation of collections of Roman legal proclamations; on 
its back, an advocate appears to prepare his brief, perhaps for delivery at court (5098). ‘Two private 
letters detail respectively the affairs of a sister’s ill-health (5099), and instructions for transmission of 
a letter to Theon a Strategos, through the intermediary of an ‘Ethiopian’ slave as messenger (5100). 

We are grateful to Dr James Brusuelas, who compiled the indexes with customary industry, 
and to Drs Daniela Colomo and W. Benjamin Henry for editorial acumen in the checking and veri- 
fication of texts and the proofs. Dr Jeffrey Dean provided copy-editing, typesetting, and invaluable 
advice regarding production, while the Charlesworth Group printed the volume to exacting specifi- 
cations notwithstanding delays. As a result of the long-standing support of the Arts and Humanities 
Research Council and the British Academy, the papyri from Oxyrhynchus are made available to an 
ever-widening audience. 


August 2011 D. OBBINK 
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NOTE ON*STHE METHOD OF 
PUBLICATION AND ABBREVIATIONS 


The basis of the method is the Leiden system of punctuation; see CE’7 (1932) 
262-9. It may be summarized as follows: 


apy The letters are doubtful, either because of damage or because they are 
otherwise difficult to read 
Approximately three letters remain unread by the editor 


[aBy] The letters are lost, but restored from a parallel or by conjecture 
coil Approximately three letters are lost 
() Round brackets indicate the resolution of an abbreviation or a symbol, 


e.g. (aptaBy) represents the symbol =, crp(atyydc) represents the ab- 
breviation crp§ 


[aBy]] The letters are deleted in the papyrus 

‘apy’ The letters are added above the line 

(aBy) The letters are added by the editor 

{aBy} The letters are regarded as mistaken and rejected by the editor 


Bold arabic numerals refer to papyri printed in the volumes of The Oxyrhynchus 
Papyni. 

The abbreviations used are in the main identical with those in J. F Oates et al., 
Checklist of Editions of Greek Papyri and Ostraca (BASP Suppl. no. 9, °2001); for a more 
up-to-date version of the Checklist, see http://scriptorium.lib.duke.edu/papyrus/ 


texts/clist.html. 
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5072. UNCANONICAL GOSPEL ? 


29 4B.48/F(1—-4)d 7x7cm End of second / beginning of third century 
Plate I 


Fragment of a papyrus codex containing part of a non-canonical narrative of 
the casting out of a demon by Jesus (+) and some apparently miscellaneous sayings 
addressed by Jesus to unspecified persons (1). It has become conventional to label 
and treat most such fragments (e.g. Van Haelst 585-91, 1147, 1151, P. Stras. Cop. 5 
and 6, P. Berol. 22220) as ‘unknown’ or ‘uncanonical’ gospels, although it can be 
difficult to tell what is a gospel (cf. the observations by Th. J. Kraus in the introduc- 
tion to Th. J. Kraus, M. J. Kruger, T. Nicklas, Gospel Fragments (2009) 1-6). 5072 can 
be regarded as an ‘unknown’ or ‘non-canonical’ gospel to the extent that it presents 
similarities with Synoptic narratives and sayings (and not because it is part of any 
otherwise known non-canonical gospel). It might have been an abridged version, 
combining more than one gospel, or an account of gospel stories and sayings re- 
counted from memory. 

The hand is a small semi-cursive, upright, with many ligatures, not particu- 
larly elegant; it is noticeably rougher across the fibres. ‘The size of the letters is not 
regular: o and, most of the time, € and ¢ are small, but the rest of the letters can 
be found in various sizes. There is no decoration and no contrast between thin and 
thick strokes. Space between letters is usually regular. ‘The script is bilinear on the 
whole, except for and p, less prominently 2, and sometimes 1 and y, but the base 
line is not kept regularly even. r and € are always ligatured. € is sometimes written 
in two strokes as a semicircle with the horizontal stroke in the middle, extending to 
the following letter; on other occasions it is written cursively, as a lunate sigma with 
the horizontal dropping from the upper end and ligatured to the next letter. ¢, T, 
q, and c are usually linked to the following letter; 0 is floating, and occasionally 
triangular in shape; flat o is cursively written and hangs from the previous letter. 
tT and p sometimes have a right-curving serif at the bottom of the vertical; a less 
prominent serif is also visible at the bottom of 1, Y, and the right vertical of tr. The 
vertical of p often begins almost from the bottom centre of the loop. m is cursively 
written with a low saddle in the middle and = with a rather long horizontal end. 
K is wide, with the arms extending from the middle of the vertical, although the 
descending arm occasionally starts from the ascending one. N is written in three 
strokes, with the oblique prolonged upwards and the final vertical overlying it. 8 is 
narrow, with the descending stroke crossing the vertical in the shape of an S. In 
4 the left vertical of curves, as a result of the ligature with the previous letter. y 
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is written with a more or less vertical upright touching the left arm at a fairly high 
point; sometimes it is written in one stroke. a is written with the first stroke at a 45° 
angle. z and, probably, + are not attested. 

The hand shows some features (H, kK, 1, hanging «©, sometimes Y) that could 
suggest a relatively early date in the second century. However, the y in one move- 
ment and cursive ligatured € are better paralleled in documentary texts of the late 
second century and the beginning of the third century such as LX 4068 (March— 
April aD 200) or P. Flor. II 278 (Scrivere libri e documenti nel mondo antico, tav. cxix) (AD 
203-4; see also L 3536, dated by the editors to the third century). 5072 can be 
placed between V 842 Hellenica Oxyrhynchia (second half of the second cen- 
tury) (Roberts, GLH 17b) and P. Ryl. HI 463, Gospel of Mary (middle of the third 
century) (Roberts 20c). A date in the late second century / beginning of the third 
century thus seems probable for 5072. 

ve for vie occurs in 3. The nomen sacrum for vidc is first attested at the end of 
the second century / beginning of the third century (P. Bodmer II = 5p”). At the 
start of 9, a horizontal bar over sigma suggests another nomen sacrum, perhaps 
tfc, less likely xfe (for k would have probably left some traces). Another bar is also 
visible after ve in +3 (see 3 n.). TepocdAvja (48) occurs in full, following the usual 
practice of only contracting TepoucaAju and never TepocoAupa (A. H. R. E. Paap, 
Nomina sacra (1959) 106). 

PacwAeia in 9 is abbreviated (Badeva). This word is not listed among nomina 
sacra in modern repertoria (cf. K. Aland, Repertorium der griechischen christlichen Papyri, 
i 420-26) and is very rarely contracted: Bc (for BactAevc) occurs in XVII 2068, 
perhaps a liturgical fragment dated to the fourth century, and BAeuc and Bevav at 
John 1:51 and 3:3 in the added portion of the Freer Gospels (W) (seventh or eighth 
century); cf. BacAc in a Greek-Coptic bilingual gospel of the sixth century (Aland 
070; Paap 114). However, it is interesting that, besides the familiar compendia, in 
P. Egerton 2, an early unknown gospel from the second century which shares with 
our papyrus some other similarities (see below), we find BaAev| cw for BaciAedcw, to- 
gether with j2@ (= Mwiciec), nfeac (= Heaiac), tpodac (= mpodyrac) and expodevcev 
(= €xpodyreucev). Note that Badeva (5072) and Badev[cw (P. Egerton 2) follow the 
same pattern of abbreviating the word (through the omission of the second syl- 
lable), which differs from the later examples quoted above. This could point to 
a common period and may also favour a date for 5072 in the second century. 

‘epocoAvja is written with diaeresis (18). Diaereses are visible over initial v 
and « in 45, 6, and 10, the last being inorganic. This sign is not common before 
the second century ap: Z. Aly, L. Koenen, Three Rolls of the Early Septuagint (1980) 7; 
Turner, GMAW” 10 n. 46. 

A small oblique stroke above the line must have been used as punctuation in 
+7, +4, 5, 7; the ink of these strokes seems different (at least in >7, +4, 7), which 
suggests that they have been added later by the scribe or by another hand (see 
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Turner, GMAW* 9-10). In 14, 5, 7 there seems to be also some space between let- 
ters, but, given that the writer is rather clumsy, it is difficult to tell whether here or 
elsewhere (e.g. 3) spacing is intended or accidental. 

There are no orthographic mistakes. The use of movable nu is correct (see 
KaTéppyccev in +2 and éreriuycev in +5, and dvéxpaée in +3), and iota adscript is 
written where required in +5. 

The loss of margins makes it impossible to determine the size of the page and 
the amount of text that is missing at the ends and beginnings of lines. Assuming 
that the restoration suggested in >5~6 n. and in 15~7 n. is correct, we would expect 
an average of ¢.33~4 letters to the line: this would give a written area width of ¢.12 
cm, if the papyrus kept regular margins. Obviously, this should be taken cautiously 
because it depends on a hypothetical restoration. Line divisions, of course, remain 
uncertain. Codices with similar written widths show written heights of anything 
between 15 and 25 cm (cf. Turner, Typology 20-22), i.e. 24 and 40 lines in this script. 
Thus, at best 5072 represents only half a page of a codex. 

It is clear that in > the text recounts an episode of the driving out of a demon 
or unclean spirit. This is proved by the presence of the verb ézeripuncev (5) in close 
context with the command ¢€€]eA8e azo tot avOpwov (6), and the expressions 
HA|Gec mpo Katpod (4) and avexpa€e A€ywv ve (3), which are characteristic of Syn- 
optic accounts of healing demoniacs. Although the name of the one who performs 
the miracle is not clearly attested in 5072, it is almost certain that it must be Jesus 
(additionally, we should probably read ‘fe in 9). 

The narrative is mostly reported using words that Matthew and Luke employ 
in their accounts, but with no exact parallelism and showing no clear dependence 
upon either, which makes it difficult to restore the text. Some of the expressions 
are also found in Mark, but not exclusively (except perhaps on one occasion: +3). 
Words such as éxa@icev (7) and evdu | (10), are reminiscent of the narratives of the 
healing of the demoniac(s) of Gadara/Gerasa (and Gergesa) according to the ver- 
sions of Matthew (8:28-34) and Luke (8:26—39). (The name Gadara will be used 
in reference to Matthew’s account and Gerasa in reference to Mark’s and Luke’s, 
following the Nestle—Aland text.) The connection with this episode gains support 
from the expression 7p0 Kaxpod (4), which only occurs twice in the New Testament, 
one of them precisely in Matthew’s account of the exorcism at Gadara (8:29). 
However, the narrative of 5072 lacks an essential element of the miracle, the ex- 
pulsion and drowning of the swine in the lake, for, if the restored text in lines 5-6 
is correct, there is no room for this to be supplied in lines 6-7. Other expressions, 
such as avexpate A€ywr (3) and the partially restored everiwncev adrar Ae[ywv and 
€€|eAfe amd Tob dvOpwrov (5-6), are similar to those found in the episode at the 
lake, according to Matthew, but have even closer similarities to the description of 
the healing of a man with an unclean spirit at the synagogue of Capharnaum in 
the version of Luke: Kai émeriuncev att@ 6 Tycotc Aéywv, PyuwOnre Kai e€edOe 
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am’ adrod (4:35 || Mark 1:25). Likewise, the verb ézretiwycev and the reference to 
the exit of the demon are also found in the episode of the healing of the lunatic boy 
in the account of the Synoptics, according to Matthew and Mark: Kai ézetipncev 
atvT@ 6 Incotc Kal €€4AGev an’ adtob 76 dayoviov (Matt. 17:18); émeriuncev . . . 
Réywv .. . €yw emitaccw cot, €€edOe €€ avrot (Mark 9:25); cf. also Luke 9:42. 

This lack of a direct connection with any single Synoptic episode makes it 
difficult to ascertain what precedes and follows karéppyccev (2). This verb does not 
occur in the New Testament, although in the Gospel of Luke we find dvappyccw 
in the healing of the demoniac of Gerasa (8:29) and pyccw in the healing of the 
lunatic boy (9:42); the verb pjccw also occurs in the parallel passage in Mark 
(9:18). All things considered, it seems reasonable to conclude that in > we are 
dealing with a narrative that was inspired by accounts of exorcism recorded in 
the New Testament, and specifically by the three most developed episodes: the 
possessed man at the synagogue of Capharnaum, the demoniac(s) at the lake of 
Gennesaret, and the healing of the lunatic boy. (Of the three other miracles in the 
Synoptic gospels that tell of the healing of people possessed by an evil spirit, two 
are just brief accounts with no dialogue involved—Matt. 9:32—4 and 12:22 || Luke 
11:14—and the third reports the driving out of the demon done from a distance, in 
response to the intercession of the mother of the possessed girl: Mark 7:24~30 || 
Matt. 15:21-8.) Thus, the text in 5072 appears to be a retelling or summary of the 
exorcisms which Jesus performed, as they are known to us through the Synoptic 
gospels. ‘The supposition that the text of the papyrus contained an independent 
narrative, or even the original story upon which the Synoptic gospels elaborated 
some of their own accounts, would be difficult to prove. The similarities of lan- 
guage with the first three canonical gospels point to dependence upon the Synop- 
tic story. The damaged state of the papyrus prevents us from knowing whether the 
aftermath of the exorcism is related to any particular passage in the Synoptics or 
tells a different story. 

In | the affinities of phraseology with the canonical gospels suggest that the 
papyrus contained a dialogue of Jesus with someone who wanted to follow him or 
was already a disciple, and sayings that Jesus addresses to various people. In these, 
the Master lays down some demands in relation to his person, perhaps in connec- 
tion with the coming of the Kingdom (9). The change of addressees is implied by 
the presence of ce and ecy in lines 3-4, and the use of iu in line 5, which vaguely 
evokes the end of the encounter of Jesus with the rich young man in Matt. 19:21-3, 
a passage in which there is also a change from second person singular to second 
person plural in close context. However, in the Gospel of Matthew this change 
only occurs after some transitional sentences, whereas in the papyrus these are ab- 
sent and the shift of addressees is abrupt. This apparent lack of logical transition 
may suggest that the words of Jesus transmitted here were collected from various 
sayings on related subjects and gathered together out of their original context. 
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Obviously, it cannot be excluded that the papyrus refers to an encounter of Jesus 
with an individual in the presence of other people. The sayings probably ended in 
lines 11-12, where the narrator seems to resume his account, as Jabyrac av[ (12) 
suggests. 

At the beginning of the extant text in J, Jesus seems to ask somebody to confess 
him and recognize him, perhaps as teacher (see 6:]dacxadov in 3). This is suggested 
by opod[ (2) and az[apvycopas (3), which are parallel to Matt. 10:32—3 mac obv bctic 
OmodAoyycer ev €ol eumrpocbev THY avOpwrwv, duoroyncw Kaye ev adT@ eumpocbev 
TOU TaTpoc frou TOU ev [ToIc] oOvpavoic: bcTic 6’ av apyncnTat pe eumpocbev TwV 
avOpwrwyv apyycomar Kayw avrov, and Luke 12:8-9 wdc 6c dv buodoyncn ev eot 
eutpocbev Tv avOpamuv, Kal 6 vidc TOD avOpwrou Omoroyhcet ev adT@ ewrpocbev 
Tav ayyédwy Tot Ocov. 6 d€ apvyncapevéc pe evwtiov TAV avOpaTwVv atrapvnOyceE- 
Tat evwmiov THY ayyéAwy Tob Oeod. The use of éyw (3) brings the text of 5072 
closer to the Gospel of Matthew, but note that the verb azapvéowar occurs in Luke. 
Jesus’ demands are underlined by expressing the shame that the person who fails 
to recognize him will experience (€cy aic[yuvduevoc, 4), perhaps forever (éc]ya7a, 
5). The verb aicyévopar has its parallel in Luke 9:26, a saying of Jesus that states 
negatively, and also by means of a similar contrast, the idea expressed in the say- 
ings previously mentioned: 6c yap av éraicyvvO7 pe Kal Tove Ewovdce ASyouc, TObTOV 
6 vioc Tov avOpwov érraicyuvOyceTau. (The parallel saying in Mark 8:38 has év 77) 
yevea TAUTH TH moryaAidr Kal aGuapTwA® after Adyouc.) 

The text continues with another saying in which Jesus demands a complete 
detachment from earthly bonds in order to become a worthy disciple of his. This 
is implied by 6 [Ady (5) together with vmep ewe odK ect[w (6) and pal|ytnc (7), 
which are reminiscent of Matt. 10:37 6 dav marépa 7 wntépa v7rep ee odK EcTW 
pov aévoc, and Luke 14:26-27 ef tic Epyerar mpdc pe Kal OU pice’ TOV TaTEpa 
éavTov Kal THY UNTEPA Kal THY yuvaika Kal TA TEKVA Kal TOUC adeApoOvC Kal TAC 
adeAgac ere TE Kal THY vy EavTOD ov dbvaTat elvai wou pabynr7Hc (cf. also John 
12:25 6 hide rHv puynv adrov amoAdve avTqy). 

The expression vai Aéyw vpiv (5) occurs once in Matthew (11:9) but three 
times in Luke (7:26, 11:51, 12:5). 

The rest of the lines are too damaged for any clear parallelism to the Synoptic 
gospels or any other known text to emerge. But the words e¢ odv ypapparee{ (7) n 
close context with TepocoAvya and «i cod[ (8) point to an extracanonical saying of 
Jesus, unless the author of our papyrus rephrased in a completely new way some 
words later found transmitted in the canonical gospels. In | there are no exclusive 
parallels to the Gospel of Mark. 

All in all, it seems that the language of 5072 is slightly closer to that of Luke 
than to that of any other canonical gospel, although its laconic way of recounting 
the story and formulating the words of Jesus has more in common with the way 
Matthew presents the narratives and transmits the sayings of Jesus than with that 
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of Luke and Mark. The papyrus also contains some expressions that are exclusive 
to Matthew. Additionally the sequence of the Synoptic parallels of 5072 may 
follow the order of the First Gospel (Matt. 8:28-34; 10:32~3, 37-8), which might 
suggest that > preceded J. 

5072 is not related to other fragmentary non-canonical gospels preserved on 
papyrus (see the list at the beginning of the introd.), except perhaps to two that 
exhibit a similar mixture of new and familiar elements in relation to the narratives 
and sayings found in the Synoptics: the previously mentioned P. Egerton 2 (LDAB 
4736) and X 1224 (LDAB 5727). 

5072 and a section of P. Egerton 2 share the way of telling a story which also 
has a parallel account in the first three canonical gospels. P. Egerton 2, i>, 11-23 
recounts the healing of a leper as referred to in Matt. 8:2-4, Mark 1:40-44, and 
Luke 5:12-14. However, in P. Egerton 2, apart from the words of Jesus and the 
leper, the story is conveyed differently and its language shows no special depend- 
ence upon any one of the Synoptics; besides, some features that are present in all 
three Synoptics (the leper did obeisance to Jesus; Jesus stretched out his hand and 
touched him; Jesus ordered him to tell no-one) are lacking in the papyrus. Some- 
thing analogous can be said of the way in which 5072 —2~7 relates to its Synoptic 
parallels. The core of the narrative in 5072 is a healing of a man possessed by 
a demon in the language of the first three canonical gospels, but there is no clear 
influence of any particular Synoptic account. 5072 also lacks some of the elements 
recorded in the canonical gospels that are central for the story, such as the sending 
of the demon somewhere else or the departure of the demon amid the convul- 
sions of the possessed man. Other similarities between the two papyri are the use 
of an uncommon abbreviation (1g and P. Egerton 2, ii, 7; see above) and of the 
word 6.dacxadoc to refer to Jesus (13 and P. Egerton 2, i>, 12; ii, 4). Nonethe- 
less, the comparison cannot be pressed too far: P. Egerton 2 is related to one single 
episode of healing, whereas 5072 might be related to three different ones; besides, 
P. Egerton 2 has strong affinities to the language and theology of the Gospel of 
John, which are not clearly attested in 5072 (although it is also true that P. Egerton 
2 does not present Johannine elements in the account of the healing of the leper). 

5072 also shows some similarities with X 1224, especially at the level of the 
sayings (for a recent study on this text, see Th. J. Kraus, ‘Other Gospel Fragments’, 
in Gospel Fragments 264-80). X 1224, a text that may come from an uncanonical 
gospel, is dated to the beginning of the fourth century. It preserves the remains 
of six mutilated columns in two fragments, which may have belonged either to 
a single-column codex or a double-column book. As in 5072, the poor condition of 
the remains makes it difficult to reach a clear understanding of the passage. Fr. 2 > 
ii seems to describe an appearance in a vision of Jesus, who responds to a person’s 
behaviour and addresses some words of exhortation to him or her; fr. 2 J ii refers to 
the reaction of Jesus to the offence taken by scribes, Pharisees, and priests at seeing 
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him dealing with sinners. Apparently in this context, Jesus replies to his opponents 
with three sayings (fr. 2 — i), two that are parallel to Matt. 5:44 and Luke 9:50 
(though both are recorded in their respective gospels in a different context), and 
a third one that is unrecorded: ‘He who today is far off, tomorrow will be near to 
you’ (4-5). The tendency towards abridgement in relation to the Synoptic accounts 
and the way of linking and combining recorded and unrecorded sayings of Jesus 
are common to X 1224 and 5072. In addition, according to the editors of 1224, 
the papyrus shows more affinities with the Gospel of Luke than with any other gos- 
pel, a feature that (as has been mentioned) also seems to characterize 5072, at least 
as regards the language (but note that in 5072 we find ypauparix[oc (?), perhaps 
as synonym of ypapuparedc, and in 1224 fr. 2 | ii, 1 we find the word ypaupareic; 
see 7-9 n.). 

The question of a possible literary dependence of 5072 on other texts known 
to us remains open. But as often in the case of the apocryphal writings, memory 
may have played an important role in the making of our papyrus. P. Egerton 2 
likely represents the recounting of stories from the Gospel of John and the Syn- 
optics from memory (T. Nicklas, “he “Unknown Gospel” on Papyrus Egerton 2 
[+ Papyrus Cologne 255]’, in Gospel Fragments 9-120, esp. 107 and 113; see also J. K. 
Elliott, The Apocryphal New Testament (1993) 38; D. Liihrmann, E. Schlarb, Frag- 
mente apokryph gewordener Evangelien in griechischer und lateinischer Sprache (2000) 142-53). 
Something similar might be said of the text to which X 1224 belongs, which may 
have taken shape from oral traditions common to the Synoptic gospels and from 
some extracanonical material (see Kraus, ‘Other Gospel Fragments’, 278). Thus, if 
5072 was not composed (i.e. more or less directly paraphrased) from the canonical 
gospels themselves, it may have originated from gospel stories orally transmitted 
which were familiar to the author, based on the accounts (i.e. the narratives of 
exorcisms) of Matthew, Luke, and, less obviously, Mark, and perhaps on other non- 
canonical writings or traditions of sayings of Jesus. 

We are indebted to Dr R. A. Coles and Professors AnneMarie Luiyjendiyk and 
J. K. Elhott for their valuable corrections and suggestions. 
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= 
veered Tee ae Tear pe Micen 
JaAAakateppyccevoca | ] GAAa Katéppyccev oca, [ 
|vavexpakereywv ve ~| |v avéxpake A€ywv ve ~| 
| ecapokatpounpacz | HA|Gec mpo Katpod nuac 7. [ 
5 Jemetiyuncevavtwrdr [ 5 ] emetiuncev adrar A€[ywv 
| AdeatrotovavOpwro | e€|eAde amo Tob avOpwrov [| 
| <Adwvexabicer | ].: Adav exabicev [| 
are ae ey STC hap el 
]€reprec_ [ I(ncob)|c mreptec. [ 
10 | ovevdu [| 10 ] ov evdu_[ 
Jeuticavtao| Jee tic adra[ 
+ 
dak jee 
tL... .J.... qvopo.[ J wel. ..J.... ou dpoal 
|dackadoveywoecear| du]dackarov éyw dé ce an[apvyjcopmar 
Jovxpabyrnv«’aecnat [ pLlov pabytHv: Kal é€cn aic[ yuvojevoc 
5 | .atav‘aireywipuwo [ 5 éclyara vat Aéyw viv 6 d[tAdv 
| ovizrepepeovuxect| av|tobd vméep ewe ovK éct[w 
|. nee" tovvypapparex[ pab|ytnc: et obv ypappartiK| 
|iepocodAvpakacercod| | TepocoAupa Kat €f cod 
].7a,., [,] deBareval J. ta... L.]  8€ Ba(cr)Acial 
10 ], voy [ 10 eumpolcBev duealv 
].rovare [ cuvjerav arex|pupe 
Ja8nrac_ | wJabnrac a | 
bel it 
ae 


1 ]., cross-bar of €, @ _[, foot of upright and then another foot with tiny curl to the right 
(similar to the second foot of previous v) and blotted ink between them at line level] ___[, visible 
only the back of J fibres, then upper part of circle on the edge, followed by lower part of upright; 


lower part of upright —_[, curved upright as of k, 2 _[, foot of upright rising from left to 
right as in N, 1, T, «? ; left-hand part of a horizontal trace below the line level belonging probably 
to the following line 3 7, left-hand tip of high horizontal bar, almost touching below it the 


upper part of oblique descending from left to right; foot of oblique sloping from left ancl 
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cross-bar on projecting fibre —_[, oblique hanging to the left from the horizontal of 1 and over it 
the start of a descending oblique 5 above |e on the edge, a trace suggesting right-hand edge 
of cross-stroke or ascending oblique _[, left-hand corner of rhombus 6 |_, speck linked to 
cross-bar _[, left-hand end of high horizontal 7 |., curved upright with junction at middle 
top-height —_[, left-hand side of semicircle made of two strokes (0, c, €?) 8 ]_, vertical with 
foot slightly curved to right; right-hand part of horizontal below the line level belonging to nomen 
sacrum in G -L.J..0...]...{ vertical and more ink on displaced fibres; space for one letter; high 
horizontal on edge (1, T?); speck; space for two or three letters; upper right-hand curve of semicir- 
cle; vertical capped by high horizontal and foot of upright serifed to right (1?) g second « of 
mepec [| written overo _[{, left-hand part of a horizontal and traces of vertical (tT, 1?) TOM (aes 
upright with foot curved to right —_[, left-hand part of semicircle of 0, c, € 


+ 

1 ]_[, foot of oblique rising to right 2 |, perhaps right-hand side of M [  ]..... ; 
space for three letters; traces at line level of horizontal slightly inclined upwards, bottom of a small 
loop and oblique descending left to right with foot of a vertical; upright; half semicircle or foot of 
vertical serifed to right —_[, lower part of oblique rising to right 4 .[, semicircle as of c or € 
5 ].,rght-hand side of kor x _[, foot of a vertical below line level 6 |_, right-hand part 
of a horizontal at upper line level and vertical with hook to the right hanging from it (T, 1T?); trema 
over v in lighter ink 7 |.., horizontal linked to vertical topped by another horizontal (T, r?) 
g |., traces of ends of curves at upper and lower line level (c?) —___,_ [_]., two semicircles overlap- 
ping each other; upper part of vertical joining an oblique descending to right; specks; space for one 
or two letters; vertical 10 |__, semicircle ligatured with a loop to the cross-bar of following 
letter _[, loop at upper line level 11 |_, semicircle linked to following letter (€, ¢?) Ale 
traces of vertical 12 __[, upper part of rather thick oblique rising from left to right, capped 
by descending oblique, then tip of oblique parallel to it 13 | _[, horizontal at upper line level, 
perhaps from a nomen sacrum 


___[.. .] odk [. After ] vav7vo,, where the papyrus breaks off, only the bottom 
traces of the line remain. The context of an exorcism suggests that the possessed man comes to meet 


1 | evavtiov [| 


Jesus or is brought in front of him: see for example Luke 8:27-8 dajvrycev avnp tic . . . wv de Tov 
Incobv avaxpaéac mpocémecev abra@; Matt. 8:28 dajvrycay adra@ db0 damovilowevor (Mark 5:6 reads 
Kal dav Tov Incobv a6 paxpobev eSpapev Kal mpocexbyycev adt@). Cf. also the healing of the lunatic 
boy in Mark 9:20 Kal jveyKay adrov mpoc abrév (in Matthew and Luke’s parallel accounts, it is Jesus 
who asks the father to bring the boy before him) and Luke 5:19 ka6jKav adrov cdv TO KAWidi €ic TO 
pécov éumpocbev rod Tncod. Tentatively, we could think of évavriov [r]ov | [. 

After ov there is a curve similar to the beginning of m in 4, but k cannot be ruled out. od« might 
be supported by the presence of adda in 2 (cf. Blass—Debrunner § 448.1). 

2-3 Katéppyccev 6ca_[. o is somewhat separated from the previous and following letter. If the 
restoration in 5-6 n. is correct and we assume a more or less regular margin, the missing text cannot 
be very long. We have space for about fourteen letters, which makes it difficult to supply a comple- 
ment for xatéppyccev and an appropriate beginning for the next sentence. 

The verb xatappjccw does not occur in the New Testament. The later use of katappyccw 
for catappyyvupe is little attested (although the use of pyccw for pryyvupu is common; see Bauer s.v. 
mpocprjccw, and Blass—Debrunner § 101.72). The normal meaning of karappyyvyye in active and mid- 
dle voice is ‘break down’, ‘tear in pieces’. Its use is related to destruction of things (cf. LSJ s.v. 1). This 
might find its parallel in the episode of the healing of the demoniac in the territory of the Gerasenes, in 
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which, according to Mark and Luke, the possessed man broke any fastening with which he was tied up. 
Specifically, Luke 8:29 says that the demoniac was bound with chains and fetters, which he broke: «al 
edecueteTo advcecw Kal médaic dudaccopevoc, Kal dvappyccwv Ta decua (cf. Mark 5:4 Kal dvecracBau 
bm’ adtov tac dAdbceic Kal Tac Tédac cuvteTtpipOar). This would be the closest parallel for our text, 
suggesting for example 6ca 6[écua ed€cuevov atta. This supplement, however, is probably too long. 

The reference to evdv_[ in 10 might suggest the idea of the demoniac tearing his garments: 
aAAa Karéppyccev dca [ata évedvcato. Luke mentions that the possessed man was not wearing 
clothes: od« €vedicato iparvov (8:27; this is also implied by Mark and Matthew when they report that 
the man was properly dressed after being healed, as Luke also does). In this case od« [eywv evdupya 
could also be an appropriate supplement in the previous line (cf. Matt. 3:4, 22:12, and Or. Hom. 1-39 
in Le. 23.142 tic b€ éctw 6 pn (Se €v) evdupa exwv Tepi Tov xpHra). Again, this is speculative, and the 
supplemented text might be too long. 

Another restoration, which in this case suits the requirements of space, would be dca i[cyve. 
The use of icydw as ‘be able’ is common (cf. Bauer s.v. 2.4; Lampe s.v.): Ps.-Just. Confut. 145.¢.6 od« 
dpa mrovet 6 Bedc dca BovAetat, GAX’ ca icyver; Thdt. Com. in Is. 12.217 “ravta” yap dncw “dca 
HOEAncev 6 Kiptoc eroincev”, ody dca icyucev GAA’ 6ca HOEAncev. The use of éca in absolute sense 
(‘as many’, “as much’) is also well attested in the New Testament (cf. Bauer s.v. 6coc 2; see for example 
Matt. 17:12 dAda ézoincay ev atr@ 6ca 76éAncav). Note that the verb icydw occurs in the episode 
of the demoniac(s) of Gadara/Gerasa according to Matthew and Mark, used in the sense of ‘being 
able’: acre yun icydew twa mapeABeiv 61a THC 600 exeivyc (Matt. 8:28); oddeic icyvev adrov Sapdcar 
(Mark 5:4). Acts 19:16 uses the verb écyéw to express the power of the demons to control other people: 
KaTakupievcac aupotépwr icxucev Kat’ abta@v acre yupvodc Kal TeTpavpaTicuevouc expuyeiv ex Tob 
oixou éxeivov. In any case, the proposal still remains very speculative. 

Taking into account the synthetic way in which 5072 seems to recount a story that is also con- 
tained in the Synoptic gospels, I have also considered the possibility of understanding catappijccw as 
intransitive, with the meaning ‘fall to the ground’, close to the meaning of pyyvupe (‘break forth’, cf. 
LSJ s.v. c) or of katappacce (‘to fall down’), which might be easily confused with carappiccu (cf. LSJ 
8.V. Katappaccw). The verb pyccec occurs in the healing of the lunatic boy according to Mark 9:18 in 
the sense of ‘throwing to the ground’: kai émov éav adbtov katahaBy phccer adrév, Kal adpiler Kal 
tpiler Tovc dddvrac Kal Enpaiverat. The parallel passage of Luke 9:39 has czapdcce: in the sense of 
‘throwing into convulsions’: «at (60d tvedpwa AapBaver adrov Kai eEaidvyc Kpaler Kai crapaccer adbrov 
peta adpod (D and a Latin MS (e) read piccer Kat crapaccet). But further down, when Jesus meets 
the boy, Luke uses pyccw: ru 6€ mpocepyopevov adtod éppnéev atrov 76 daioviov Kal cuvecrapatev 
(Lk. 9:42). Here Mark’s parallel passage shows certain variation: kai Sav abrov 76 mvedpa edOdc 
cuvectrapatev avrov, Kal mecov emi TH yic exvdiero adpilwy (Mk. 9:20). Matthew’s narrative (17:15) 
is more synthetic and departs from Mark and Luke. The boy’s convulsions are mentioned by the 
pleading father: xipre, €Aéncdv rou Tov vidv, dre ceAquialerar Kal KaKaC Tacxer’ TOAAGKLC yap TimTeEL 
e€ic TO Up Kal TmoAAaKuc €ic TO vdwp. 

Finally, it must be said that the traces of ink exclude 6 Caravdc (and most likely 6 Capapeirnc) 
and that the transitive use of xarappyjccw and spacing do not suggest reading dcdx[ic édv adrov 
xataAaBy, as a parallel to the passage of the healing of the lunatic boy according to Mark 9:18: xat 
Omrov eay avrTov KaTadapn pyccec avrov. 

3 Before avexpage Aéywv we expect something like ‘Sav 8€ adrdly or Sav Sé tov Ty. We find 
a similar expression at the exorcism at Gerasa in Luke 8:28: icv 8€ tov Tncobv dvaxpaéac mpocérecev 
air@ Kai dav peyadn elev (cf. also Mark 9:20: cai (Sav adrov 7d mvebua edOdc cuvecrdpater 
avrov). Space favours (6a dé rdv TV, but the expected traces of the horizontal bar of the nomen sacrum 
are not visible. 

The verb avaxpa¢w occurs in the episode of the exorcism at the synagogue of Capharnaum— 


a 
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the only case in which Mark offers the best parallel: kai ed0d¢ Av ev TH cuvaywyy abtadv dvOpwroc év 
mvebpate axabaptw Kal avéxpagev éywv (Mark 1:23-4). In the same account Luke says, 4v dvOpwroc 
exov mvedua Sayoviov axabaprov Kal avéxpatev Pavy weydAn (Luke 4:33). In the exorcism of Ger- 
asa, Luke reports that the possessed man advaxpéaéac mpocérecev atta@ (Luke 8:28; cf. 23:18 avéxpayov 
. . . Aéyovrec). The parallel passage of Matthew (8:29) reads xai i800 éxpaéav A€éyovtec. This com- 
bination of «paw with Aéyw is more frequent in the First Gospel (cf. 14:30, 15:22, 20:30, 20:31, 21:9, 
and 27:23), but it also occurs in Mark 3:11, John 7:37, and Acts 16:17 and 19:28. 

3-4 ve J. Some faint stains before the papyrus breaks might be remains of blotted ink. In the 
exorcism at the lake the versions of Mark (5:7) and Luke (8:28) say, 7¢ éwol Kat cot, Inco, vie tod 
feod tov tiicrov; dpKilw ce Tov Bedv (Luke: d€opai cov), un pe Bacavicnc. The parallel passage of 
Matthew (8:20) reads ri yutv Kal col, vie Tod Beod; HAGE Ade mpd Katpod Bacavicar Hac. At the syna- 
gogue of Capharnaum the possessed man shouts, ti juiv Kal cot, Incot Nalapnvé; 7Abec arroAécau 
neac (Luke 4:34 // Mark 1:24). The closeness of the text to the two episodes of driving out demons 
suggests the restoration ve_[, Ti euol Kal coi, AA]Oec, since it occurs in both contexts, at the lake and 
at the synagogue of Capharnaum. 

vé occurs abbreviated in this form in Didym. Caec. In Zachariam 2.205 (Van Haelst 647) with 
overline and in Acta Juliani (Mém. Miss. arch. fr. IX 1892/3, 333 and 146, 68.1; Van Haelst 707; Pa- 
nopolis, 5th/6th century) in profane use without being overlined. As a nomen sacrum vvé is attested in 
P. Chester Beatty I (9°). Cronert, Mem. graec. herc. 123 n. 5, notes inter alia dé in cod. Alexandrinus in 
LXX, Q268ai 14.13. 

The traces are difficult to match with any expected reading. The blotted ink might belong to 
a deleted word, which could explain the wider space between ve ~[ and the following nomen sacrum. 
The papyrus might have just read ve 8[v, which is the closest parallel to the Synoptic texts (without ar- 
ticle in Eus. in Ps. 67 [PG 23.684], Or. in Matt. [GCS 16.13]), but the traces are difficult to match with e. 

I have also tried o[ for dé d[yucrov, because vie rod vybicrov is the reading of D Ef" 892 1424 
2542 pol vg™ in Luke 8:28 (see also Luke 1:32 vide dyicrov KAnOyceras and Sir. 4:10; Protev. 24) but the 
traces are not very encouraging. Besides, tucroc is not attested as nomen sacrum elsewhere (to suggest 
that the scribe abbreviated it, as he did with BaciAeéa in Lg, is too speculative). The reading ve 8[ad 
for vié Aaviéd (cf. Matt. 9:27, 15:22, 20:30, and parallels in Mark 10:47, 48) does not seem to match 
the traces either. 7[ may match the traces, but, again, a nomen sacrum beginning with v is not attested. 
The reading 7[ cannot be completely excluded, which would suggest 7[pe. However, we would have 
to assume that Jesus is addressed with a rather surprising title in a gospel story. “Son of the Father’ 
is obviously a common early title for Christ, mostly with article, but it is not found with this wording 
in the New Testament. With no article it is occasionally attested in Christian writers (e.g. Ign. Rom. 1 
acraloua ev dvopati Incob Xpictov, viod marpoc). 

4 %A]Oec po Kxatpod. The words are similar to the exorcism at the lake according to Matthew: 
AAOec Bde mpd xarpod Bacavicar Hac (Matt. 8:29). Matthew is also the only one of the Synoptic 
gospels to use the expression pd kaipod (which occurs once more in the New Testament, in 1 Cor. 
4:5). A similar complaint of the demoniacs about Jesus but with no temporal reference occurs in the 
exorcism at the synagogue of Capharnaum narrated by Mark and Luke: #AGec amroA€cau ac (Mark 
1:24 // Luke 4:34). 

m_[. After the clear 1 the remains suit A. We would expect a synonym of Bacavicau (cf. Matt. 
8:29) or droAécat (cf. Mark 1:24, Luke 4:34). A good option would be to restore ma[pazoAécat. ‘The 
verb 7apazé\Avp, which also has the meaning ‘destroy’, does not occur in the New Testament or in 
the Septuagint, but it is not uncommon in documentary papyri from the second/third century (IV 
705 73; XXXIV 2709 20; BGU II 388 m 10; see also Bauer s.v.). It is, however, mostly used in the 
middle or passive voice, and rarely in the active (Eus. d.e. 4.13; [Cyr.] coll. VT [PG 77.1289)). 

5-6 Out of the fourteen occasions in which ézerijncev occurs in the Synoptics, eight are in 
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episodes of exorcisms or healings (including the calming of the storm at the lake and the healing of 
Peter’s mother-in-law). The closest parallel to 5072 would be the words of the exorcism at the syna- 
gogue of Capharnaum: ai éretipncev atta 6 Tycotc Aéywv, PyswOyre kal €€eADe am’ adrod (Luke 
4:35 and Mark 1:25; cf. also the exorcism of the lunatic boy in Matt. 17:18 Kal émeriwncev atta@ 6 
TIncotc Kai €€nAbev an’ adtod 7d daiuonov). The language is also characteristic of ancient rituals of 
exorcism (for instance, PGM IV 1243-4 e€eAe, daiuov, . . . Kai azroctn& a0 Tob Seiva; see also IV 
3013, V 125-6, 129—31, 158, and G. H. Twelftree, Jesus the Exorcist: A Contribution to the Study of the Histon- 
cal Jesus (1993) 38-9). Thus, the papyrus might have read 6 8€ i] émeripncev adrax A€[ywv PyswAnre 
Kal e€|eAbe aro Tod avOpwmov. 

7 |.: Adev éxabicev. At the beginning of the line, the traces suggest Y rather than 1, which is 
normally more vertical. 

At this point we do not have parallels for a good restoration. Between dvOpa7ov (6) and éAdwr, 
we should expect a description of the demon leaving his victim amid convulsions and shouting as 
in other New Testament exorcisms (Mark 1:26, 9:26, Luke 4:35), but punctuation and the expected 
spacing allow for only a few words. We might restore [6 d€ am7jAev | e&jAOev am’ adro]o (cf. Matt. 
8:32, the exorcism at the lake: of [sc. daiwovec| dé e€eAMdvtec am7HABov etc Todc xolpouc; Matt. 17:18, 
the healing of the lunatic boy: kat é€#Adev am’ adrod 76 daysoviov; and Luke 5:13 (|| Mark 1:42): Kat 
ev0ewc 7 Aétpa an7jAVev am’ adrod). A restoration based on the parallels of the healing of the lunatic 
boy, such as [kal odroc ebeparrevO|n (cf. Matt. 17:18) or [Kai 0 t€ tacato adrolp (cf. Luke 9:42), does 
not seem very promising and is difficult to match with spacing and traces. 

For the wording of €A#@v in combination with é«éicev, see Chrys. Hom. 1-55 in Ac. 3 (PG 
60.354) dpa, evdéwe eADay exabicev emi Tot Bhwatoc. 

Although biblical Greek does not follow fixed rules in the use of the movable v, and MSS al- 
most invariably write it (Blass-Debrunner § 20), its presence in éxaficev suggest that the traces follow- 
ing it might belong to 0 rather than c, for karéppyccev and ézeripycev in 2 and 5 and avexpa€ge in 3 
show that the scribe is consistent in following the classical norm. Thus, a supplement beginning with c 
seems unlikely, although a word such as c[wpovav would not be inappropriate, bearing in mind that 
a reference to the healing is needed and the passages of Mark and Luke on the exorcism at Gerasa 
recount how the people of the town came to see what the herdsmen had told them and found the man 
from whom the demons had gone sitting at the feet of Jesus, clothed and in his right mind: Kai edpov 
KaOnevov TOV avOpwrov ad’ ob Ta dayovea e€nAbev iwaricpevov Kal cwppovobvra Tapa TOUC 7O0ac 
tov Incov (Luke 8:35; cf. Mark 5:15 Qewpotcw tov dapovilopevov Kabjpevov (uaticuévov Kal cwhpo- 
vodvra). Punctuation and, probably, the need of a subject might favour restoring just 6 [avOpwzoc. 

8 a]vray. There are several possibilities of restoration. év wécw a]dta@v would suit the context 
(cf. Luke 2:46 xabelCopevov ev pécw Tadv didackddwy; Jer 46:14 Kal exdbicev ev pécw rob Aaod; Ev. 
Barth. 3.1 kai anjAbev wer’ adtav eic 70 bpoc Kal exabicev ev wécw adtayv). This would be favoured 
by the expression etc 76 écov in the exorcism at the synagogue in Luke 4:35. But per’ aldt@v would 
be equally possible, and perhaps more appropriate for the space, if a subject is needed after éxd@ucev 
(cf. Judges (A) 19:4 Kal €xaOucev wer’ adtod). 

mep[.]..[...]...[- At this point the papyrus is much damaged. The exorcism of Gerasa accord- 
ing to Luke refers to the healed man seated at the feet of Jesus: xai edpov KaOhpwevov tov dvOpwrov 

. Tapa Tove 76dac Tod Tncod (Luke 8:35; cf Mark 5:15). This might favour restoring zep[¢]- 
mt[vcalc to[vc mddac Tw, which would suit the traces (the reading wep[i]a7[véa]¢ 7[dSac TW cannot 
be ruled out). weperriccw does not occur in the New Testament or the Septuagint, but it is attested 
with the meaning of embracing somebody’s feet. See Chr. pat. 1225 duwke 8’ dbOdc Kal mepumriccet 
70dac; Mich. Psell. Theo. 73 ai d€ db0 tovc 6dac TEeprerriccovto; P. Berl. Sarisch. 17,3-4 (7th cent.) 
TepinTiccopat Tove 76dac Tod Deodv[AdKToV Lov] SecrdToU Sia Tod feTpiov jrov ypapjpatoc, Spac- 
ing would also suggest the omission of the article before 7jcod in the restored line (in Luke 8:35 the 


een emer 
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article before Tycod is omitted by $p” and B; see also Or. Fi: 1-112 in Le. [GCS 9.113]; Schol. in Le. 8,39 
[PG 17.336] ; Jo. D. Parall. 10.1 [PG 96.56]). However, wep[«]77[véa]c may not make sense, if the healed 
man was already seated; besides, the use of the participle is more common before the verb. So per- 
haps we should relate wep[.]_.[,. ,], . ,[ to wepsec[ in the following line. 

9 For T(ycodc) see introd. 

mepuec |. Where the papyrus breaks, the traces are closer to ct in 4 than ct in 16. If we read 
meptectr|, this could lead to restoring tepéct[ace or meprect[acaro. The verb zrepicraw occurs in the 
passive in the Gospel of Luke in the sense of ‘being distracted or busy’ (Luke 10:40). In the active it 
can mean ‘to strip off (cf. LSJ s.v. 1.1; D.S. 19.9 Kal ratra Aéywr 76 pev xAapwbdvov adtob mEeprécrrace, 
To 8° (wartiov petadraBwv amyer; see also Plu. Nic. 8.6 mepictracac 76 fudtvov), which allows for a cer- 
tain relation to evév_[ in the following line and a connection with the exorcism at the lake. But in 
Luke’s narrative of the exorcism in Gerasa, at the beginning of the episode, the possessed man is 
presented as wearing no clothes: ov« évedvcato iwatov (Luke 8:27; similarly, Mark 5:15 recounts 
towards the end of the episode that the villagers found the man sitting there clothed). The reading 
mreptect[ace would be possible if we assume that the possessed man was wearing old clothes, which 
Jesus removes before covering him with new ones. The use of the verb wepicaw with this meaning 
might also be favoured by the use of dvacaw in Mark 5:4, in which we are told what the possessed 
man did with the chains he had on him, for the papyrus seems to like using words of similar root to 
those of the Synoptic narratives (see the use of katappijccw above). But there is no close Synoptic text 
that might offer a parallel for a good restoration. 

mep.ect[acaro in the middle sense could also be understood as ‘removing oneself’ from some- 
one or something, so that one could posit that according to 5072 Jesus did not want the man to touch 
him (a reminiscence perhaps of 447 rou aarov in John 20:17, where the embracing of Jesus’ feet might 
be implied; see also Matt. 28:9). Thus, we might expect something like wepiect[acato am’ adrod and 
assume that Jesus would then order him to be covered with some clothes or something similar. 

A reading of 7 instead of 7 would suggest zrepréct[evAev. The use of zepictéAdAw is not attested 
in the New Testament, though its use in the Old Testament and early Christian literature with the 
meaning of wrapping something in either a literal or a metaphorical sense is common (Bauer s.v.). 
The presence of evédv, [ in the following line would suggest a relation between the two words. But 
mepictéAAw can also mean ‘to take care’, ‘to defend’, ‘to protect’ (cf. LSJ s.v. mepuctéAAw, 01.2), which 
multiplies the number of possible senses of the text. 

10 | ov evdv_[. Before the break, both c and 0 suit the traces. So évddc{ ac or another infinitive 
as well as a participle such as évévo[pevov are possible. In any case, this recalls the story of the exor- 
cism at the lake according to Luke 8:35 and Mark 5:15, in which the people of the town who went 
to see what had happened to the man who had been possessed by the devil found him sitting down 
and tjaTucpevov. 

Very speculatively, it might be possible to posit an order of Jesus with the verb ceded (e.g. Matt. 
8:18, Luke 18:40): 6 d€ Te mepiectfevev adrov Kal iwart]rov evddclae éxéAeucev (cf. Acts of Paul and 
Thecla, 38 cai taita axovbcac 6 Ayemwv exéAevcev evexOjvar iwatia Kal elev: evducar Ta twLaTva). 
But there is nothing in the text to support it. 

1 Jee tec adra@[. Although the first two letters are damaged, €1 seems quite likely. The text 
admits several supplements, but none of them has a good gospel parallel. 


1 


2-5 For parallels to these lines we refer to the following sayings of Jesus in the Synoptic gospels: 
A(1) Luke 12:8-9. Aéyw dé dpiv, mac dc av dpodoyncyn €v Emoi EuTrpocbev Tav avopwmwv, Kal 
6 vidc Tob avOpwmov bpodoyyce: ev adT@ euTpocbev TaV ayyéAwy Tob Oecod. ° 6 5€ apvjcapevoc pe 


> / a > / > 6 / > / a > an a (@) A 
E€VWTTLOV TWV avOpwmmav aTTApPVYUNCETAL EVWTLOV TWV AYYEAWV TOU €0OvU. 
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Lo] > > eae a > / - 4 
A(2) Matt. 10:32-3. mac obv dctic dpodoyncer ev pol eumpocbev rav avOpm@rwv, dpodroyyncw 
A » a ~ a - 33 «4 > * > / / 
Kayo ev abt@ €umpocbev tod matpdc pov rod ev [roic] odbpavoic: ™ dcric 8’ av apyycyntat pe 


a a V4 a 3 a > a 
eumpocber trav avOpmmuv apyvjcowar Kaya adrov eumpocbev Tod maTpbc pov Tod ev [ToIc] ovpavoic. 


B(1) Luke 9:26. éc yap dv éraucyuvO9 pe Kal trode ewovc Adyouc, TobTOV 6 vide TOU avOpwrov 


> 4 ov ” > a 66 > a \ a \ \ a c / 2 an 
emraucyuvOnceTat, OTQaV €Abn €V 77) 6€n QUTOU KQL TOV TATPOC KAL TWV AYLWV aAyyYEAwv. 


B(2) Mark 8:38. 6c yap éav emaicyuvOy pe Kal rode ewodc Adyouc ev TH yeved TAUTH TH [ol- 
yanidie Kal dpaptwr®, Kal 6 vide tod avOpwmov emaicxvvOjcerar adrov, Grav EAOy ev TH d6€y TOD 


\ A a > / a c / 
TAT POC avtou peer a TWV ayyérAwy TWV AYLWV. 


ace Weta w Ad) ewe ov duodl. The first traces may belong to mu. After ez[, , _] the remains suit 
A or M, linked to the bottom of another letter, perhaps A (as in 6:]5acxaAov in the following line or 
ypappatix[dc in 47); K is also possible but less likely. After that, there is the foot of a vertical and 
a curve. | __.cou is perhaps the most likely reading, but ]___, 7 
oo there is a small oblique suitable for either or mM. 

If SwoAf is correct, the presence of ce in the following line suggests that Jesus is here telling 
somebody (or uttering a general statement but addressed to a single person) that if he(?) does not 
confess him as master, Jesus will not recognize him as his disciple. This would be reminiscent of Luke 
12:8-9 (cf. Matt. 10:32—3; see also John 13:13 dpetc Pwveiré pe 6 61dacKadAoc). But it is difficult to guess 
what the papyrus read before this, although we would expect some negative conditional statement. 

This context also suggests the restoration of az[apyjcopae in 3 (cf. Luke 12:9 amapynOjcerae 
quoted above). I have not found parallels for the verb adapvéowar expressing the rejection of some- 
body as disciple, but az[apyjcopat efvat j4lov abnryy would not be impossible; see also Luke 22:34 
Tpic fe ATapvycy €idevar. 

4 aic[. A is almost certain. aic[yuvopevoc fits the context of the previous lines: Jesus would be 
telling his addressee that if he does not recognize him as master, Jesus will not accept him as disciple, 
and he will be ashamed. This is parallel to Luke 9:26 and Mark 8:38, quoted above. The wording écy 
aicyvvomevoc is found in [Chrys.] Fug. spec. (PG 48.1074) Aée Kaupoc TE TO Tpocwrelov TobTO plibac 
yupvoc evpeOjcn, Kal TOTE écn aicyuvomevoc 6fOHvat TH Tpocwmw Tov Oeod. 

5 ]xara. At the beginning of the line there is a trace of an oblique ascending from left to right 
beyond the normal height of the letters, which does not fit the upper oblique of k. We can think of x, 
but there is not another visible x in the text to confirm how the scribe wrote it. 

If we allow for x, we could restore eic ra é&c]yara, perhaps as a way of expressing that the 
shame that the disciple will have to endure for not recognizing Jesus will last forever. Jesus’s words 
in the texts of Luke 9:26 and 12:8-9 quoted above are in fact said in an eschatological context and 
also suit this restoration. As referring to time, efc ro écyarov in absolute sense is common (see LSJ 
s.v. 1.4 and Bauer s.v. 3); the plural is unusual but occurs in LXX 2 Sam. 2:26 od« ofdac dt muKpa 
ecrat eic Ta Ecyata; see also Didym. Trin. (PG 39.920) 6 Tove ecopévouc eic TA Ecxata pevdorpodyrac 
Tpocnavac. 

At the end of the line, only the foot of a vertical that seems to extend below the line is visible. 
What follows in the next line makes it likely that we should read 9, as in 8. 

5-7 Fora possible restoration of the text, the following parallels from the Synoptic gospels and 
the Gospel of Thomas are relevant: 


= ¢ + Bal / € » a 
Matt. 10:37-6. oO prov TaTepa ) PYTEPA Urrép ep.e ouK écTw jLou aétoc Kal 6 praav vlov 7 
fa) / Binh Bi ANC ah By: ” , 38 Va BEN / \ \ > a its, es 
VYATEPAa VTTEP €LE OUK ECTLY [LOU aétoc KQL OC OU apPaver TOV CTAUPOV AUTOU KAL akodAovoet OTTLCW 


Lov, oUK ecTw wou GéLoc. 


Ua YU z a a 
Luke 14:26-7. ef tic Epyetar mpoc pe Kal od pucel TOV TaTEépa EavToOd Kal THY HTEpa Kal TV 


a \ < vA \ a 
YUVAlLKa KAL TA TEKVA KAL TOUC adeAdhove Kal TAC aderAdac €Tl TE Kal THY buy €auTov, ov dvvarau 
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aay: , 27 « > , \ ~ » 
elvat pov pabnric. ~’ dctic od Bactale: Tov cravpov éavTod Kal épyerar drricw pov, od Sivarar elval 
/ 
prov wabyrtic. 


: ? Oy a > er OA RY > > / A a a 
Luke 14.33. OUTWC OUV TAC a ULWV OC OUK QATIOTACCETQAL TTACLY TOLC éavTov Umapxoucw ov 
, 
dvvatat elvat [Lou pabyrnc. 


Gospel of Thomas 55. WETAMECTE TIEGEIWT AN MN TEGMAAY qNAd@ PMAOHTHC AN 
NAEl AYW NGMECTE NEGCNHY MN NEGCWNE NQqqel MMEqcfoc NTAZE GNAWwrE 
AN €qO NASIOC NAElI 


Gospel of Thomas 101. TETAMECTE TIEGE[EIWT AN MN TEGMAAY NTAZE qNAqpM[a- 
OHTH]|Cc [NA]El AN AYwW TETAMPpPpeE TIE[GEIWT AN MN T]EGMAAY NTAZE GNAd)pM[a- 
@HTHC NA|el AN 


6 ¢[tAdv --- ad]rovd rep eue od ect[w --- wab|nrHc. The lacunae can be restored according 
to the line of reasoning expressed in the texts quoted above, but space probably allows for only one 
word as the object of ¢iAdv. It does not seem very likely that 5072 read 7pa 7} ipa, abbreviated as 
nomina sacra, as sometimes occurs in profane use (see Paap 103-4, 113). Perhaps the text read 6 ¢[iAdv 
THY Yuxnv av]rod (cf. Luke 14:26, above, and perhaps John 12:25 6 diay tiv pox adrod amoAdve 
avrny). 

In 6-7 we could restore od« éct[w prov a&voc elvar jxaO|nryc from the Synoptic parallels. The 
supplemented text is a combination of ot« éctw jov agsoc of Matt. 10:38 and od dtvatar efvai pou 
pabyryc in Luke 14:27 (see also Luke 14:33, above). For the restored wording, see Or. Jo. 32.32.398 
we dyAot TO dc av fr) apy TOV cTavpov avTod Kal aKoAovOAHcEL dTicw Lov, OVK ecTW Lov GéLOC EtvaL 
pabyryc. Dr Henry observes that this resotration exceeds the corresponding area of writing on >5-6 
(assuming the supplements proposed are correct), but that od« écz[w euod aévoc wa8|ntyHc would fit. 

7-9 I cannot find any parallels for these limes. Sentences beginning with ¢? ody are found 
among the sayings of Jesus in Matthew and Luke (Matt. 6:23, 7:11 || Luke 11:13, Matt. 22:45, Luke 
11:36, 12:26, 16:11; see also John 13:14, 18:8). The text suggests a certain parallelism between the 
sentence continuing with ypayparix[ and that continuing with cod|. 

The word ypappatixéc does not occur in the New Testament; however, it does occur in the 
Septuagint, in Isaiah 33:18 (od cicw of ypayparixot; MS 86 reads 6 ypapparedc), a text that is 
quoted by Paul in 1 Corinthians 1:20 with some variants, and in Daniel 1:4 (veavicxouc . . . ypap- 
patikovc Kal cuvetovde Kal codpodc). In the first case ypapwarixol translates the word 190 (sofer), in the 
singular in the Masoretic Text, to refer to those who do the counting or to learned men in general; in 
the second ypapparixouc translates nyt *y? (_yode'y da‘at) with the meaning of ‘people well informed’, 
‘endowed with knowledge’ (Theodotion’s version reads yuyvMcKovTac yvocw instead of Ypapuarti- 
xouc). The sofer, the Jewish interpreter of the Law, who was a grammarian and editor of the Bible, 
had a similar function to that of the ypaypatuxdc, the Greek literary critic and grammarian (see S. 
Lieberman, ‘Rabinic Interpretation of the Scripture’, in Hellenism in Jewish Palestine (1962) 38-46; 
for ypapatixoc, as teacher of grammar, see R. Cribiore, Gymnastics of the Mind (2001) 53-5; Writing, 
Teachers, and Students in Graeco-Roman Egypt (1996) 167—g). But sofer is normally translated into Greek as 
ypapparedc, ‘scribe’, a term that came to be used for a wide range of occupations (interpreters of the 
Law, teachers, secretaries, local officials, bailiffs, etc.: see R. Schwartz, “Scribes and Pharisees, Hypo- 
crites”: Who are the “Scribes” in the New Testament?’, in Studies in the Jewish Background of Christianity 
(1992) 89-101; C. Schams, Jewish Scribes in the Second- Temple Period (1998) esp. 274-327). Therefore, it is 
possible that ypappatevc and ypayparixdc were sometimes confused, since both could be employed 
to indicate a similar function (see also M. Goodman, “Texts, Scribes and Power in Roman Judaea’, in 
A. K. Bowman and G. Woolf, Literacy and Power in the Ancient World (1994) 103). 

In our papyrus, the connections with the canonical gospels and the reference to Jerusalem in the 
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next line might suggest identifying ypappatixdc with ypappatedc. Matthew mentions some scribes 
coming to talk with Jesus from the Holy City (15:1; cf. Mark 3:22, 7:1, 11:27) and tells how Jesus an- 
nounced his sufferings in Jerusalem at the hands of the elders and scribes (Matt. 16:21, 20:18 || Mark 
10:33). The identification could also be supported by Paul’s use of ypayparedc instead of ypappaticot 
when quoting Is. 33:18 (LXX) in 1 Cor. 1:20 (70d codéc; 106 ypappatedc; rob culytytic Tob ai@voc 
tovrou;) and by the presence of co¢{ in the following line, for ypappatetc and cofodvc occur together 
in Matt. 23:34: eyo atroctéAAw Tmpoc Upac tmpopytac Kal copove Kal YpapLpareic (but see below). 

The writer of the text of our papyrus might have used the unusual ypappatixdc(-ol) instead 
of the habitual New Testament term ypapparedc(-eic) to refer to a Jewish scribe because he was not 
well informed concerning the specific historical details reported by the Synoptic gospels, or because 
he was aware of the difference between the two words and wanted to use ypappatixdc accurately to 
designate the experts in the Law in Jesus’ time. Note also that P. Egerton 2, i), 2 uses the term vopixou 
instead of ypaupareic. As an explanation, it has been suggested that its author lacked interest in the 
concrete historical circumstances of the Palestinian background to Jesus’ life or did not have adequate 
knowledge of them (cf. Nicklas, “The “Unknown Gospel”’ 26, 112). In any case, the writer of 5072 
might have used ypappatixdc to refer in a loose sense to learned and wise Jewish people (see the com- 
mentary on co¢[ below). 

cog[. The natural association between ‘grammarians’ and ‘masters of rhetoric’ would suggest 
supplying here co¢[ucrai rather than cog[oi: see Plu. Aem. 6.9 0d yap povov ypappatixol Kal coguctat 
Kat pytopec; Clemen. 51.21 (Hom. 4.17) dv twee ypappatixol Kal cofictal a&vobvrec elvar Tac ToLabTac 
mpaterc [Oedv] agiac eivar BeBavodcw. The word coducrijc, like ypapwatixéc, does not occur in the 
New ‘Testament. It occurs, however, in the Greek Old Testament, once in the book of Exodus (Ex 
7:11) and eight times in the book of Daniel (1:20, 2:14, 2:18, 2:24 (twice), 2:48, 4:18, 4:37), mainly to 
refer to sages of a non-Israelite background (T. Muraoka, A Greek—English Lexicon of the Septuagint, s.v.). 
Like ypappatixoc, copicryc might have also been used in a loose sense to designate ‘wise men’, and 
not with its technical meaning of ‘teachers of rhetoric’ (for this use, Cribiore, Gymnastics of the Mind 
56-9; Writing, Teachers, and Students 169~70). But it also might have been used with the negative mean- 
ing of ‘quibblers’ or ‘charlatans’ (see e.g. J. Ap. 2.236; for the use of coficrai in Josephus’ writings and 
its unlikely identification with scribes, cf. Schams, Jewish Scribes 252-7; see also H. G. Snyder, Teachers 
and ‘Texts in the Ancient World (2000) 184-5). 

Nevertheless, the supplement cog[¢c(-o/) cannot be excluded. On the one hand, codéc might 
be used as a synonym of ypappatixéc, and the two appear together in Dan 1:4. On the other hand, 
as has been said, ypapyuatixdc may have been used in the sense of ypayyatedc, which would connect 
the text of the papyrus with the texts of Matt. 23:34 and 1 Cor. 1:20 quoted above, where codotc and 
ypapparetc occur together. 

The reference to Jerusalem, the remains in lines g~12 and some passages from the canonical 
gospels might suggest seeing ypapparixdc and coficrjc/copéc as designating people who are unable 
to recognize the presence of the Kingdom (see lines 9~12). In the canonical gospels not only do the 
‘scribes’ belong to the group of people who oppose Jesus (with few exceptions: Matt. 8:19, 13:52, 
Mark 12:32), but also the ‘wise’ are among those who do not accept his revelation (Matt. 11:25 || Luke 
10:21; see below 11-12 n.; the ‘wise’ also refers in the New Testament to those who have a wisdom 
that does not come from God: cf. Rom, 1:22, 1 Cor. 1:19, 3:20, etc.; see Bauer s.v. 2). Consequently, 
the text invites to interpret ypaypatixdc and cofictyc/cogdc as stereotypes of the Jewish and Greek 
worlds of wisdom (see Thdt. 1 Cor. 1.20: cade? ev cofov tov rH Edvixy crwpvdia Kocuobpevov 
ypap.parea d€, Tov Tov Tovdaiwy 65acKadov), representing those who refused to believe in Jesus’ mes- 
sage, in opposition to the ‘little children’, the humble and simple people who accept it (Matt. 11:25, || 
Luke 10:21). 

] TepocéAvpa. Of the 37 times that the word occurs in the New Testament, 35 are in combina- 
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tion with ec, which seems to be the natural supplement for the text (in the other two instances Te- 
pocoAvma is the subject of the clause: Matt. 2:3 and 3:5). On 15 occasions ec TepocéAvpa is combined 
with avaBaivw (two in Matthew, two in Mark, one in Luke, three in John). On all other occasions the 
clause occurs with amépyowat, eyyilw, eicépyouar, épyopar, cuvavaBaivw, dvayw, mopeiav mrovéw. (In 
Acts and Galatians it occurs combined with dzoctpédw, topevopat, yevécbar, émBaivw, avépyowat.) 

We would therefore expect here a verb for the conditional clause and a verb of motion before 
cic] TepocdAvpa. Again, if the restored text in the preceding lines is correct, we would only have room 
for about fifteen or sixteen letters. The previous lines might suggest that Jesus continues his direct 
speech. Thus, we could consider «i odv ypappartix|doc et, followed by a verb of movement such as 
avaBaiva, Topevopat, bay, or the like. What it is not clear is if we should understand it as a nega- 
tive or positive command: 1.e. avaBawwe eic| TepocoAvuja or [7 avapawe eic| TepocoAupa. In the im- 
perative, wopevov «ic occurs in Matt. 2:20, Luke 5:24, 7:50, and Acts 22:10, and in several passages of 
the Septuagint; Uaaye eic in Matt. 9:6, Mark 2:11, 5:19, 5:34, John 7:3, 9:11; avaBy@ ic only in the 
Septuagint (Gen. 35:1, Num. 27:12, etc.) 

|. ta... [.]. At this point the traces on the edge of the papyrus are scanty. After the clear TA, 
the scribe may have written first € and then wrote most likely c (although o cannot be excluded) over 
the e. 

The connection between ypaupatix[ and TepocoAvya points to a certain parallelism between 
co¢[ and] 7a... _[.]. Thus, if we read cod[uctHc, we may be invited to restore ef]< tac AOnv[ac], 
preceded by a verb of motion in the imperative (7opevov, Umaye, etc.). (I owe this suggestion to J. 
Kerkhecker.) Assuming this reading, Jesus would be saying that the sophist must (or must not) go to 
Athens—the place naturally associated with a sophist or a wise man from the Greek world—to seek 
wisdom, as the scribe must (or must not) go to Jerusalem. However, the restoration can only be tenta- 
tive, for, although the traces do not rule it out, it must be admitted that the space for the missing ac 
is probably too narrow. 

A restoration that also suits the traces would be e?]c rac avA[ac], although, again, there is not 
much room for the missing ac, and I have not found a good example of a relationship between co- 
ductal or cofol and addai. In the New Testament adA7 is found to refer to a courtyard or to the court 
of a house, palace, or temple (Bauer s.v.); in the Septuagint it also refers to the abodes of God; in Ps 
95:8 we find eicropedecbe €ic tac avhac avrou. 
par occurs in Luke 14:23: €€eAde ec rac 6800c. On the supposition that the text is stressing the pres- 
ence of the Kingdom wherever Jesus is (see 10 below), 5072 would be saying that, if the scribe should 
not go to Jerusalem, the wise man should not go out to the ‘ways’: px €€€ABnc ei] rac odov[c] (as in 
the previous case, this could also be stated in a positive sense, éeAe ei]c Tac 6dov[c], but it makes 
the text even more difficult to understand). Even though the phrase ‘ways of wisdom’ (660% co¢iac) 1s 
not unknown in the Bible (Bar 3:20, 23; Prov 4.11), the saying does not seem to make much sense and 
renders the reading suspicious. To assume a reference to itinerant teachers, who would exercise their 


affairs’ (Lampe, s.v., 5). €¢c 74 oixeia is well attested (e.g., J. A7 8.260 Kal TotTo Touncac avectperer etc 
ra olxeta; [Luc.] Asin. 20 kal mpo THe écrépac AABopev Etc 74 otKeia; cf. John 19:27 éhaBev 6 pabyr7< 
adriy etc Ta iSua; see Bauer, s.v., 1). The exhortation to go back to one’s own affairs would be a way 
of underlining the opposition of human wisdom (cf. LXX Sir. 37:22 écrw copoc 7H dia wux7) to the 
wisdom of God. But, once again, the traces present several difficulties to support this reading. 

g-10 For the abbreviation Badewa, see introd. The use of this uncommon abbreviation, as in 
P. Egerton 2, might be explained because the limits of the nomina sacra system were not yet clearly 
established, though the most basic words were (see C. H. Roberts, Manuscnpt, Socvety and Belief in 
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Early Christian Egypt (1979) 39), but also because the scribe might have just wanted to emphasize some 
particular words by using the supralinear bar and some form of abbreviation (see Nicklas, “he “Un- 
known Gospel’”’ 16-19, with recent bibliography on nomina sacra; see also M. Choat, Belief and Cult in 
Fourth-Century Papyri (2006) 119-25). 

|cBev. After the break the traces allow for c or €. The following letter is written in a way that 
is not attested elsewhere in the fragment, but it is most likely that we should read . It seems that the 
scribe first ligated the final stroke of the previous letter with the lower left-hand arc and the cross-bar 
of 6 in one single movement and then added the right-hand side. This way of writing 6 is close to the 
one in pJa8yrac in 12, 

€umpo|cbev tu[v makes sense. This expression may again be parallelled in several Synoptic 
texts. A relationship between BaciAeia and eumpocOev is found in Matt. 23:13, but in a context that 
is not strictly linked to the text of our papyrus (though it is an invective against scribes): odai de 
vuiv, ypappareic Kal dapicator vroxpital, dTe KAEleTe TH Bacireiav Tav obpavav eprrpocbev TaV 
avOpm@mwv. The adverb €pocbev is often used in Matthew; it is less common in Luke and does not 
occur at all in Mark. Governing a personal pronoun, éuzpocbev occurs in Matt. 11:26 || Luke 10:21 
67t oUTwe EvdoKia eyéveTo euTrpocber cov (see also Matt. 18:14 éwmpocbev rob maTpoc bucr), a text that 
is not conceptually linked to our papyrus but could be in the background of lines 10-11. 

Given the parallel of Luke 17:21, the restoration évro|cOev jua[v is not very promising, since 
€vrocHev seems to occur only in earlier poetry and in rather literary prose of the Roman period (cf. 
LSJ s.v.). 

The style of the text points to a short sentence of the type of Luke 17:21 (80d yap 7) BaciAeia Tob 
Beod évroc dua éctw, but the fragmentary condition of the papyrus allows for several possible res- 
torations. One would be 7 d¢ BaAeva [700 Bu (trav obpavav) éctw eumpolcbev tualv. (Spacing might 
favour [r&v odpavav instead of [rod Bu: the term odpavay could have been written in full, for it is not 
attested as a nomen sacrum, dove, before c.AD 220 and is rare before the fifth century: see LXV 4446 
41-2 n.) Another possible reading would be 4 8¢ Badeva [rod Ov (rdv obpavar) ecrynKev Eumpolcbev 
bua@[v, which could be understood as a reminiscence of Luke 11:20 || Matt. 12:28 e . . . éxBadAw 
7a daovia, dpa epbacev ep’ dpudc r BactAela Tob Geod (cf. Acts 4:10 mapéctnKev eveotiov dav, and 
Matt. 27:11 6 6€ Tncotc éctaby eumpocbev 70d ryendvoc). 

If the text identified the presence of the Kingdom with the presence of the person of Jesus, 
and bearing in mind the assumed verbs of motion in the previous lines, it would also be possible to 
restore 7 5€ Badeva [rod Fv mopeverar Eumpolcbev sua[v. This evokes Luke 19:28 Kal eimwy Tatra 
€TopeveTo eutrpocbev avaBatvav €ic TepocéAvpa. For euTtpocbev with the verbs amoctéAAw and Topevo- 
peat, see Bauer s.v. e, and Matt. 11:10 and Luke 7:27 (dod amoctéAAw Tov ayyedov [Lov ™po Tpocwimou 
cov, 0c Katackevacer THY 656v cov eumpocbér cov (cf. Ex. 23:20; see also Ex. 32:34 6 dyyedde pov 
TpPOTOpEVETAL TPO TpOCcwTOV [LOU). 

A remote possibility would be to read 7) 7 O€ BaXeva [evroc Bua éctw Kal eum po|cBev dual. This 
would find its parallel in Gospel of Thomas 3, a saying of Jesus that reads TMNTEPW CMITETN2OYN 
AYW CMTTETNBAA (‘The be Oe is within you and outside you’), and is partially preserved in 
Greek: 7 Baclireta . . .] evrdc dudv [é]ere[v (IV 654 15-16). The rest of the Greek saying might have 
Just said, cai éxroc dyuady écrw, but the sense conveyed by CMITETNBAA is not too distant from the 
meaning of €umpocbev. See for instance Gospel of Thomas 5 COYWNTTETMTIIMTO MITEK2O0 EBOA 
AYW TIEOHTT EPOK GNAOWAT EBOA NAK MNAAAY rap EG2HTT EGNAOYWN2Z EBOA AN, 
which has also been preserved in Greek: [. . . umpoc]Oev rijc dpewe cov Kai [7d Kexpuppevov] ard 
cov arroxadug 8 )Ajcer[at cov. ob yap éc]rw Kpumtov 6 od dave[ pov yerjcerar (IV 654 27-30; cf. Matt. 
10:26, Mark 4:22, Luke 12:2, and for the Greek text of the Gospel of Thomas, see H. W. Attridge, ‘The 
Greek Fragments’, in B. Layton (ed.), Nag Hammadi Codex Il, 2-7, i. 112-18). But again the restoration 
is very speculative (and probably too long) and does not help to make the sense of the text clearer. 
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11-12 Jerwy azex[. The way in which the scribe ligates € with T or r shows that we should 
read evw and not eyw (as in 13 or 5). At the line-end k is damaged but recognizable. The closeness of 
Jetwv to azrex[ recalls as parallel the text of Luke 10:21 || Matt. 11:25-26 é€ouodoyotpat cou, marep, 
KUpLe TOD OUpavod Kal THe yic, OTL améxpuibac (Matt. expuac) tatra amd codav Kal cuverav Kal 
arexadvypac abTa vytiouc. vai 6 maThp, ote obTwc ebdoKia eyéveto eumpocbér cov. The restoration of 
the lacunae can again only be tentative: there is no space for the whole sentence of Luke/Matthew, 
and the style of the saying calls for a subject of doxpimrw in the first or third person. Judged from 
Synoptic parallels, the expected reading would have the Father as the subject: 6 7p jou dad codav 
Kal cuvjer@v aréx|pupe radra. But the first part of the supplement may be short for the space, and 
we do not know whether in this text Jesus may have been the subject of the verb, so that he himself 
is the one who has hidden the Kingdom from prudent and wise men. On the revelation of hidden 
things in the Gospel of Thomas 5, see 11-12 n. above. In any case, the restoration in the following line 
suggests a short sentence (see 12 n.). 

On the occurrence of cuverotc with ypauypartixodc and cofovc in Dan 1:4, see g n. above. 

12 plabnrac a [. At line-end, the traces suggest av or dv. The words p.]abyrac ad[rod occur 
several times in the Synoptics with reference to the disciples of Jesus. We should probably assume 
a change in the subject of the discourse and read perhaps something like efzrev 5€ mpoc Tove w|abynrac 
av[rod (cf. Luke 5:30, 9:14, 9:43, 12:1, 12:22, 16:1, 17:1). 


J. CGHAPA 

5073. Marx I 1-2: AMULET 
25 3B.58/E(c) 25.2 x 4.5 cm Late third / fourth century 
Plate I 


The text of 5073 is written against the fibers on a strip of papyrus, which 
currently measures 25.2 x 4.5 cm but originally extended to about 26 cm. A small 
fragment of the right edge remains, though it cannot be placed with absolute 
confidence. The strip narrows noticeably as it moves from left to right; the vertical 
measurement of the left side is about 0.5 cm greater than that of the right side, 
suggesting that this strip of papyrus was either recycled from a pile of scraps or cut 
without strict aesthetics in mind. Unlike lines 2—5, the indentation of line 1 1s unu- 
sual. Line 1 begins 6.2 cm from the left edge, whereas a more conventional margin 
of about 1 cm offsets lines 2-5. Though odd, the effect is clear: line 1, the impera- 
tive urging one to ‘Read the beginning of the gospel . . .’, 1s visually set apart from 
the quoted gospel text as a sort of heading. For other examples of biblical amulets 
in a narrow format, see LX XII 4932 introd. 

Given its format and content, 5073 fits well among the host of known biblical 
amulets. The absence of crease marks and the presence of five regularly spaced 
insect holes on the top edge suggest that 5073 was not folded, but rolled up from 
left to right, and worn on a cord around the neck. Rolled amulets were often placed 
in capsules. For an image of such a container, see W. M. Flinders Petrie, Amulets 
(1914, repr. 1972), plate xix no. 133. In addition to the Psalms and the Lord’s Prayer, 
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incipits from the gospels were frequently made into amulets. See for example PSI 
VI 719, which includes, among other biblical excerpts, the opening lines of each 
of the four gospels. PSI VI 719 also makes explicit what is implicit in 5073. At the 
close of two of its citations, Psalm go:1 (LXX Ps gr:1) and Matthew 6:9 (the begin- 
ning of the Pater noster), PSI VI 719 stops short of quoting the entire passage and 
adds ‘and the rest’ (kat 7a €€7c) as a stand-in for the remainder. It may be that the 
same ‘and so on and so forth’ is implied after the four gospel incipits. 

The opening lines of Mark lend themselves to a ‘magical’ reading. Consider 
the quotation from the prophets in verse 2: ‘Behold, I will send my angel before 
you . . .—this phrase serves as a guarantee of angelic protection, an assurance 
worth keeping close to the body. Ancient Christians often sought assistance from 
beneficent angels. A similar text preserved in the Christian magical papyri asks 
Jesus Christ to ‘send down’ his ‘holy arch-angels,’ so that they might dwell ‘in his 
presence’ for protection (PGM vol. II, Christliches 21). See also PGM VI.278—9 
and P. Kéln VIII 340 for similar parallels. Consider also the final phrase ‘who will 
prepare .. .: preparation also frequently appears in the magical papyri. See for 
example PGM III.291, VII.866, XII.15, XII.2g10, and XIII.1027. It often describes 
a prescribed set of actions—setting up of materials, inscription or recitation of 
magic formulae, etc.—which stand as a precondition of divine or angelic action. 
Without the preparation, the charm is ineffective. The angel in Mark 1:2 will han- 
dle all this himself, if not actually, then figuratively, greatly lessening the burden on 
the supplicant, who might otherwise need to collect obscure and often expensive 
materials as part of the preparation. 

In addition to the exaggerated margin of line 1, certain characteristics of 
the hand in this opening line distinguish it from lines 2—5. In general the hand of 
line 1 stands about 5 degrees more upright. Letter strokes are also slightly thicker, 
so that they suggest a different pen. Other noteworthy differences include the oo, 
which has a higher middle bar in line 1 than other examples in lines 2-5. The re 
combination also may vary. In line 1 the top stroke of the r loops around and be- 
comes the top bar of the e. In lines 2, 3 and possibly 4, the top bar of the r drops at 
a right angle and forms the back bar of the €. The dieresis also differs slightly from 
line 1 to line 3. These features might suggest that the hand of line 1 is not the hand 
responsible for lines 2-5. However, the degree of variation in letter forms in lines 
2—5 alone (see for example H and 0) indicates that our scribe was inconsistent and, 
given the chance to copy more text, would eventually reintroduce the letter forms 
peculiar to line 1. Still, the differences in margin, letter angle, and stroke thickness 
suggest that a single scribe copied this text in two stages, perhaps with a stylus 
change in between. It is not impossible that line 1 is a later addition. 

On the | side about 13 cm from the left edge, one can see a stroke emerge 
from the bottom edge at about a 45° angle. Another ink trace, this one a triangle- 
shaped blotch, is visible on top edge of the + side about 3 cm from the right side. 
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Similar but less conspicuous marks are visible on the J side, one on the top edge 0.6 
cm off of the damaged end, and another on the left edge 0.5 cm from the bottom. 
These marks could indicate that the areas immediately surrounding 5073 were 
already inscribed at the time our strip was cut. We know of at least one instance in 
which a scribe copied multiple magical texts prior to cutting them. XVI 1926 and 
P. Rendel Harris 54, Christian oracular responses stated in the affirmative and the 
negative respectively, were first inscribed on one sheet and then cut. It became the 
task of modern editors to reunite them. See H. Youtie, ‘Questions to a Christian 
Oracle’, ZPE 18 (1975) 253-7. On the other hand, these marks could be little more 
than ink smears and splatters. 

The hand of 5073 is roughly bilmear. The mixture of broad/narrow and 
angular/curved letter forms places this hand within Turner’s Formal Mixed cat- 
egory and, in particular, alongside a cluster of hands within this class that slope 
right without losing the roundness of their narrow letters (Turner, GVWAW* 22). VI 
1015, an anonymous encomium on Theon (Turner, GMAW’, plate 50; later m) 
and P. Herm. Rees 4, the Letter to Theophanes (Turner, GMAW’, plate 70; ¢.325), pro- 
vide datable parallels to 5073. Note the following parallels: a is often formed with 
a rounded or wedge-shaped loop and a long arched tail. 1, p, Y, and $ frequently 
extend below the bottom line. Two-stroke Y, formed by attaching a small stroke 
descending left to right to a long forward slash, high-bar 4, and © with a ripple in 
place of a middle bar are paralleled only in VII 1015. Thus, a date from the late 
third to the fourth century is appropriate. 

An apostrophe is used to separate doubled consonants three times in 5073 
(evay’yeAvov twice and ay’yeAov once), a feature consonant with our assigned date 
(Turner, GMAW’ 19). Diaeresis appears twice in 5073, inorganic in line 1, ide, and 
organic in line 3, ncaia. 5073 does not contain iota adscripts. ycov and ypictou 
in line 2 are written as nomina sacra. In both instances three-letter abbreviations are 
used, and the supralinear stroke sits atop the second and third letters. 

5073 should be regarded as an auspicious addition to the manuscript tradi- 
tion of Mark for at least three reasons. First, thus far only five other Greek papyri 
preserve portions of Mark’s gospel: PSI VI 791, P. Vindob. inv. G. 348 (= R. W. 
Daniel, Vigiliae Christianae 37 (1983) 400-404; Rahlfs—Fraenkel 2173, p. 392), Greg- 
ory—Aland 9)* (P. Chest. B. Pap. g. 31974), P™ (P. A. M. Kh. Mird 4, 11), and syy°? 
(CU, Milan inv. 69.24). Among these, the first two preserve Mark’s openings lines, 
although they do so within a string of biblical quotations. Second, 5073 is roughly 
contemporaneous with, if not earlier than, Sinaiticus (&) and Vaticanus (B), until 
now the earliest witnesses to Mark’s first two verses. Finally, 5073 is the first ma- 
nuscript of Mark found at Oxyrhynchus. (The reference to “beloved son’ in VHI 
1162 is too general to be considered an allusion to Mark: see E. Epp, Perspectives on 
New Testament Criticism 1962-2004 (2005) 768 n. 96). 

The notes below present a collation following the manuscript abbreviations 
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used in the 27th edition of Nestle-Aland, Novwm Testamentum Graece (hereafter 
NA’*’)—abbreviations that are explained in the introduction to that edition. The 
text of NA” is also inlcuded in the collation in parentheses and in final position, ab- 
breviated as follows: (NA*’). For we and amocreAw we have consulted New Testament 
Manuscripts: Mark, ed. R. Swanson, which is more accurate in these two instances. 
5073 differs from the printed text of NA” in each of the four known variation 
units. Also noteworthy is the agreement in three of the four variation units, exclud- 
ing the singular reading in(co)v tov xp(ucro)v, between 5073 and Codex Koridethi 
(©), a ninth-century manuscript of the gospels, which in Mark resembles the type 
of text used by Eusebius and Origen in Caesarea. See B. Metzger and B. Ehrman, 
The Text of the New Testament (2005) 83. 


1 
avayVvwrTe THY apyyv Tov evayyeAtou Kat iE 
apxy Tov evay yeAvou LAU TOU ypu MkI.1 
we yeypamTat ev ycaia Tw TpodyTY 2 


5) 
Lou amrocTteAw TOV ay yeAov [Lov 


5 TPO TPOCW7TOV COU OC KATACKEVACEL 


‘Read the beginning of the gospel, and see: 
“The beginning of the gospel of Jesus the Christ. 
As it is written in Isaiah the prophet: 

‘Behold, I will send my angel 
before you, who will prepare .. .”” 

I avayvw7e: read avayvw6t. For other examples of interchange between 6 and 7 in the papyri, 
see Gignac, Grammar i 92. 

THY apxnv Tov evay’yeAvou: In addition to Mark 1:1 and Philippians 4:15, where Paul employs 
it to refer to his early preaching in Philippi (for a similar usage, see 1 Clement 47:2), this expression 
is found in PSI [X 1041, a Christian letter from Oxyrhynchus dated to the third/fourth centuries, in 
which a certain Leon is called ‘a catechumen in the begining of the gospel’ (Aéwva xaOnyovpevov 
€v apxy Tov evayyeAlov). M. Naldini, // Cristianesimo in Egitto (1968) 155, suggests that the expression 
denotes a catechumen in the first stage of preparation for baptism. Noting the parallel expression in 
Mark 1:1, others have found in this designation evidence for the reading of Mark and perhaps other 
gospels in catechetical programs. See Macquarie University’s Papyri from the Rise of Christianity project 
at www.anchist.mq.edu.au/doccentre/ PCE67.pdf. More in keeping with the sense here, however, are 
the many instances in which this expression is used to introduce a quote from the beginning of a gos- 
pel (see e.g. Eusebius, Against Marcellus 2.2.11; Ecc. Theology 1.18.1, 1.20.48, 2.11.3, 2.25.1; Athanasius, 
Oration IV Against the Arians 19.4; Marcellus, On the Incarnation and Against the Arians 1005.34; Origen, 
Commentary on John 1.3.17; John Chrysostom, Commentary on Matthew 58.631.57). 

xat ide: This second imperative accords with the Marcan style (rather than (Sod in parallel 
passages in the other synoptics), and might suggest that the scribe of 5073 knew the gospel text well. 
Mark regularly uses ide to draw attention to something (Mk 2:24, 11:21, 13:1, 13:21, 16:6), even at the 
expense of its fundamental meaning (15:4). In 5073, the imperative introduces the biblical quotation 
in dramatic fashion. 
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2 wn(co)v Tov yplicto)u: wncou xpictou N* © 28. J 2211 pesa™; Or |v. xp. viov Peov 8' BD LW 
2427 pc (but tov Beou in A f'.13 33 I) latt sy co; Ir" (NA) |v. yp. viov Tou Kuptov 1241. 

in(co)v tov yp(icro)v: The genitive definite article rov is inserted before yp(icto)v. The article 
transforms ‘Jesus Christ’, a proper name into ‘Jesus, the Christ’, an assertion of messianic identity, 
and better captures the sense of the Hebrew and Aramaic used among the earliest Jesus followers. 
But despite several predicate constructions in which ‘Jesus’ is identified as ‘the Christ’ (John 20:31, 
1 John 2:22, 5:1), ‘Jesus, the Christ’ is never used in the New Testament, though a similar variant ap- 
pears in several manuscripts (X’ C D W 9® lat sy” sa™ mae bo) at Matthew 16:20, which reads. . . 
avtoc éctw Tncotc 6 ypictoc. Only in the second and third centuries, among writers such as Ignatius, 
Justin Martyr, and Origen, does the article appear. In these sources it serves as a reminder of Jesus’ 
messianic identity, a reminder that functioned both as a contentious claim to Jewish interlocutors who 
remained unconvinced that Jesus was indeed the Christ (e.g. Justin Martyr, 7 Apol. 63; Ignatius, Ep. 
Eph. 18), and as a doctrinal distinction that helped Christianity articulate its ‘complicated’ relationship 
with Judaism to pagan onlookers (e.g. Origen, Contra Celsum 1.26). The title flourishes in the writings 
of Eusebius in the early fourth century, about the time our manuscript was copied (e.g. EH 1.5.2, 
1.10.1). In summary, we should not regard this singular reading as a newly discovered candidate for 
the ‘original’ text of Mark 1:1, but as a rich expression of later Christian nomenclature born out of 
struggles for self-definition. 

3 we:so AD GY? MU WIT 118 f 2 28 579 1424 M |! Kawe all other MSS (NA”’). 

ev ncaia tw mpodnty: so D © f' 700. 1844. | 2211 pe; Ir Or" Epiph | ev tw yncaia tw mpodyntn 
NBL A 33. 565. 892. 1241. 2427 al sy?™™ co; Or? (NA”) ! ev rou mpodyrauc A Wf'? M vg"™ sy" 
(bo ")3 i=, 

4 amocreAw: so © | amocreAAw B D 28*. 565. 2427. | 2211 pe lat co; Ir (NA”) | eyw amoctedw 
XN! cyw amocredw A GP KLM PU WAIL"? 33 ® ve" sy" sa™ bo™; Or Eus. 

5 Katackevacer: The text stops short of the expected phrase, tyv odov cov, and the enlarged 
final « indicates that the scribe intended to end his text at this point. This abrupt ending probably 
results from copying the first few lines from Mark, just enough of the ‘beginning of the gospel’ for 
phylacteric purposes, and should not be considered a variation unit. The final phrase also would have 
extended beyond the end of the relatively uniform column formed by lines 2-5. 


G. 8. SMITH 
A. E. BERNHARD 


5074. Cyrit of ALEXANDRIA, FESTAL LETTERS 28, PG 77.944C-949A 


115/97 22.6 x 14.1 cm Late sixth / early aa geet: 
ate 


A fragment from a papyrus roll with the lower part of two columns and bot- 
tom margin. The writing runs along the fibres on the back of an unidentified text, 
also written along the fibres at an angle of go° to the front. The roll was cut along 
the kollesis, which survives (col. i), to form a sheet for the text on the back. The right 
part of 11 lines from col. iand the left part of 12 lines from col. i are preserved, with 
an intercolumnium of 2.5 cm and a bottom margin of 3.9 cm. The average line 
length in col. i is 36 letters or 24 cm and in col. ii 34 letters or 22.5 cm. The column 
height cannot be reconstructed, owing to a problem with the continuity of the text, 
possibly suggesting an abbreviated version of the homily. The considerable length 
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of lines points to tall columns (Johnson, Bookrolls and Scribes 125). Luxurious rolls 
from this period as large as 45 cm x 5 m survive (GBEBP 52a-b and P. Col. VII 192, 
the latter probably exceeding 52.5 cm in height, considering that it is broken at the 
top). If 5074 was of similar dimensions, the column could be up to 55 lines or 49 
cm in height, but was probably less than this. Depending on the column height, the 
roll contained one or two homilies and was 3—4 m long. On the use of a roll rather 
than codex, see i I-2 n. 

The text is written in a fully developed sloping majuscule in brown ink. Let- 
ters are large, drawn by a competent scribe. A number of features indicate a date 
as late as the sixth/seventh century. There is marked contrast between the thick 
and thinner strokes; the verticals of p and y extend below the base line, a fea- 
ture more prominent in col. i; T and r have decorative dots on their horizontals. 
These features are found, for example, in GBEBP 39a, though decoration 1s not as 
pronounced in 5074. The narrow letters € © © ¢ are pointed at the bottom left, 
a practice starting in the fifth but typical throughout the sixth and into the seventh 
century (GBEBP 17a, 28a, 45a, 46b). The oversized >, breaking bilinearity, is promi- 
nent in the seventh century (cf. GBEBP 46b-c). Letters are slanting to the right, but 
col. 1 (and probably col. i judging from the right margin) is tilting to the left. 

High point in ig and rough breathing in 1 11 by the same hand. Diaereses and 
acute accent in 1 11 are all due to the same hand as the text proper. Diaereses are 
written over all initial upsilons (ii 9, 10, 11, and 12). Elision occurs but is not marked 
in 15. The only nomen sacrum is kv in ii 5. Iota adscript is not written in i 3, 5 and 
10. Quotations are marked with a diple in the margin at the beginning of ii 2-5 and 
7-11, and possibly also 11 1, 3. 

Festal Letter 28 is not preserved on any other papyrus. The lack of a modern 
critical edition impedes the task of collation with the medieval manuscripts. The 
text may be compared with Aubert’s 1634 edition (vol. 2 m), reprinted in Migne’s 
Fatrologia Graeca. Vhe papyrus disagrees with the printed text in the one instance 
where Aubert reports a variant reading (1 10—11). The testimony of the papyrus is of 
particular value because we are otherwise dependent for the text on A (Ottobianus 
gr. 448, twelfth century), from which all other copies derive. We are most grateful 
to M. Bernard Meunier for making available to us the apparatus criticus prepared 
by the late W. H. Burns for the Sources chrétiennes series. For Burns’s account of the 
history of the text, see P. Evieux et al., Cyrille d’Alexandrie: Lettres Festales I-VI (1991) 
119-33. The supplements printed are taken from Burns’s reports of A except where 
noted, and the sigla are his. A minor divergence in this copy at i 6 and a major di- 
vergence at ii I-2 are mentioned in the commentary, together with further possible 
divergences in the lost portions of i 6 and 9. 
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Col. i 


6.25 ] 9 per [yap 944C 
Twv alupwv eopTy mpopacw exe|t Tw €[E au 
watoc MA THv AUTpwew oTE Kat Ely TW Tpw[Tw 
Kal eBpatouc pnve Tov apuvov tepleucavTec Ec 
5 TuTov Xv Kat alupouc apTtouc echiolvrec em avTw 
THC CKQLOTHTOC THY avyuTTLMV arreAlucavTo Tlo] Cv 
yov Kat THC acuvnfouc Onrevac| To TiKpov K|[ aL 
ducoictov axboc amrotreppapevor| Twv Tepe ynVv 
Kar TAWHevav amnAAatTovtTo Tov|wy: Kat TUpay 
10 VUKNC WLOTHTOC amroTpexovTE|c EAevIEpw Ppo 


VY)AATL ew Aatpevew ectrovoal |ov oy) dé VE Twlv 


4-5 At line-end, offsets in blacker ink. 

6 For z[o], Migne prints 76v, and Burns notes no variation in the manuscripts. Of ¢, a cross- 
bar level with the tops of the letters is preserved. The transmitted text of the portion lost at the line- 
beginning is given above but seems too long for the space available by about two average letter-widths, 
and one may wonder whether (e.g.) the preverb of dzeAvcavto was omitted in this copy. 

g To judge by the space, the papyrus probably had the correct reading aaAAdrrov7o, with 
Burns’s b family and modern editors, where A gives aarn)Aaro (si). 

10-11 dpo[ypare: so A. Editors have adopted deAjuatt, the reading of I, in which ¢povnpare 
is a marginal variant. 

11 The breathing hangs from the upsilon, and the accent appears to grow out of the shank of 
the first rho in the line above. 


Col. 
= we L 9454(?) 
mavt| G15 ovkouv Kala dycw 948D/949A 
> 0 dect[ect]oc [weAwdoc avdpileche Kar Kparar 
> ovcbw 7 [K]apdia [vuwy mavrec ou eAmCovtec 
5 > em KV * Twa Se T[poTov Kat TOUTO KaTopOweo 


ev duaderéer ALeywv o XV pabyryc dio avalw 
capevor Tac ochulac THC dvavotac vuwr vy 
hovrec TeAewwe €A[mucate emt THY pepope 

vyV UL xl ape ev amro|kaA[ viper TW XU we TE 


xva urakoyc| | uy cucynulareCopevor Tac 


VV a Vie 


adda Kata Tov KadecavTa v[ ac ayvov Kal auTOL 
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1 > . w.[: Trace in the left margin compatible with a diple as in the following lines, but not 
certain to be ink. An upright and trace from a connecting horizontal resting on the line, at a go° angle 
with each other, somewhat pointed, and therefore compatible with € e o c. The right upright of u 
connects to the left upright of the next letter, which could be é, H, 1, M, N, 0, or TT. 

1-2 The letters and traces preserved here do not agree with the text preceding 948D in the 
medieval tradition. There is also a problem of space: 140 lines are required between i 11 and ii 3 to fit 
the text between 94.4 and 948p. Assuming a maximum number of 55 lines per column, 5074 is short 
by 100-120 lines, perhaps transmitting an abbreviated version of the homily or involving a very large 
lacuna. In either case, the missing lines in ii probably contain part or parts of the text known from 
the medieval manuscripts. ‘The possibilities can be narrowed down by eliminating the cases where 
a clause would not have been completed shortly after zavz[ in ii 2. Assuming that ovcouv xaba dycuv, 
i.e. the beginning of the clause in ii 3, was copied intact in ii 2 and that no alteration took place to 
smooth the transition, 20 letters are needed to complete ii 2. The only suitable text is that of 9454, 
and 11 1-2 can be restored as: 

maXa Kexpn 
cuw[dnueva wetakexwpyKev evc adnberav 


Tavt| a yap «v Xw KQLVQ" OUKOUV Kaba pycw 


(For ceypncwwdqpueva, A has -xpnu- (at the end of a page), but I (mg.) and M have the correct spell- 
ing, as in Migne.) The causal clause érevd7) tap@ynKev 7) Tod vomou cKia, Kal TA TUTLK@C TOC TAAaL 
KEXpncumonueva peTaKexwpnKey eic dAnbevav, TavTa yap ev Xpict@ xawdé is then to be taken with 
what precedes and not (as in Migne’s text) as the beginning of a new sentence in asyndeton. In terms 
of meaning, this would represent a suitable breaking point, because it is the last sentence before in- 
troducing a new discussion on rzos. The beginning of ii 1 also marks a new topic, following (in the 
medieval tradition) the discussion on gender. If this conjecture holds and the text runs uninterrupted 
from i 11 to ii 1, then there are 22 lines in between, resulting in a column of 34 lines and a roll 38-40 
cm high and 3.2 m in length, if it contained a single homily. 

There are other possibilities raised by the hypothesis of an abbreviated version: perhaps there 
are several small portions of text omitted rather than a single large chunk, or ii 1-2 (or part thereof) 
is a paraphrase of a portion of text, serving as a transitional phrase connecting the two excerpts and 
therefore not found in the tradition of the full text. Alternatively, ii 1-2 could be transmitting a new 
reading, always within the hypothesis of an abbreviated version. If this is the case, it is not possible 
to reconstruct 1 1-2. 

A hypothesis explaining the discontinuity in the text is that the papyrus has a sizeable lacuna 
due to its scribe or its exemplar, but the text involved is far longer than an accidental omission could 
justify. One may also consider the possibility of a missing folio in the exemplar, since the amount of 
text missing is roughly the equivalent of a large codex folio, or a bifolio from a codex of a smaller 
format. This hypothesis requires a scribe to have copied from a codex onto a roll, and there is no 
evidence for such a practice. However, it would not be surprising if the exemplar was a codex. This 
would have been the norm for a patristic text in the sixth century. Aland—Rosenbaum, Repertorium 11 
p. xvi, report that the only patristic texts that are certain to have been written on papyrus rolls in all 
centuries are Paschal Letters. All other known manuscripts of homilies copied after the fifth century 
are certain to be codices, and only one from the fourth/fifth century is possibly a roll. In all periods, 
the vast majority of homilies are copied on codices. If the surviving evidence reflects reality at all, 
then it would not be surprising for the scribe to be copying from a codex. Copying from a codex to 
a roll is probably unusual, but a late patristic papyrus roll is a rarity in its own right, regardless of 
the exemplar. Perhaps the Festal Letter of 5074 was not intended for private use but for delivery on 
a special occasion, in this case at Easter. In the period concerned, the roll was possibly used to convey 
a grand, archaizing impression of formality, as in Easter letters typically written on luxurious rolls, 
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3-5 avdpilecBe . . . K(Upto)v. The quotation from Psalm 30:25 agrees with the majority of the 
Septuagint manuscripts against S, which has tov x. 

3 The trace in the margin may be offset rather than part of a diple. 

6-12 d:0 . . . v{yac. For this quotation from I Peter 1:13-16 the papyrus text corresponds to 
that of A. However, there are variants in the New Testament tradition at 1:14 in our text at 11 ev 77 
ayvova tu[wv: 81 and 1243pc omit the article, 1241 the whole phrase, and 5)”* has only ayvova vw. 

10 The letter-space before jy may have held a mark of punctuation, as at 19, II. 


M. KONSTANTINIDOU 
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5075. Lyric DIALOGUE FROM DRAMA 


18 2B.66/F(6)c 6.8 x 11.5 cm First/second century 
Plate III 


A single fragment with the ends of eleven lines of verse written across the fi- 
bres. On the other side is what E. G. Turner, who first examined the text, described 
as ‘a register of money payments, tiny quick hand, parts of two columns’; the 
verses are in ‘medium sized, round, upright mannered capitals’ which he assigned 
provisionally to the late first or early second century Ap. A useful comparison for 
the handwriting is VII 1083 + XX VII 2453 (Turner—Parsons, GMAW” no. 28), 
Sophocles, assigned to the second century. There, the contrast between heavy and 
light strokes, the oblique pen angle, and the prominent serifs that are seen in our 
fragment are noticeably accentuated, the rounded curves having developed into 
ovals, with characteristically narrow € @ o c. A closer parallel is the tragic frag- 
ment first published by Lobel in Essays in Honour of Gilbert Murray (1936), with a plate 
(M-P* 1710), assigned by Lobel to the first century; probably earlier still, and as- 
signed by ‘Turner to the first half of the first century, is the main hand of XXXIII 
2654, Menander, Aarchedonios, GMAW” no. 41, with signs of similar calligraphic 
trends. Unlike that hand, and judging by the upright of his p, curved or serifed 
and strictly on line, our copyist affects a bilinear style (there is no @ or + present), 
though he tends to favour the upper diagonals of a and a, which sometimes pro- 
ject shghtly. Punctuation is by single high point, written at the stage of copying, 
with dicolon in mid-line and at the end in 4 to mark change of speaker (there are 
no line-beginnings to show paragraphi). Elision in 8 (perhaps in 5) is unmarked. ro 
has a marginal note to show that a reading has been checked. In a space left below 
that line, in a similar small sloping hand, and apparently marked off from the text 
by horizontal lines, is what I take to be the remains of xopoy MEAOC, indicating 
a lyric not preserved with the text. Below this heading, at the right, there is a strip 
of blank papyrus about 2 cm wide x 4 cm, most likely indicating a lavish lower 
margin in keeping with the calligraphic quality of the script. Lines as long as 2, 4, 
6, 8, and g-11 would be expected to show ends in it of 2~3 letters; either therefore 
a system of shorter lines followed, or what survives represents the foot of a column. 

The signs are of a carefully written professional copy of a fourth-century BC 
play that had survived, or been revived, to be part of the cultural repertory at the 
end of the first century or the early second ap. With the lack (so far as I can find) of 
any external evidence to help us, its nature and identity remain open to conjecture. 

The language is compatible with tragedy, though an elevated mode of comedy 
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is perhaps not ruled out a prion. In line 4, a father says goodbye to his son, who says 
goodbye in return. The part-marking at line-end suggests that the son has no more 
to say, and departs. If so, either the father speaks the remaining lines, or else he too 
departs, possibly going inside, and the lines are spoken by a third party who has 
been witness to the scene. There is no sign of any more elaborate subdivision. The 
reference to odroc 6 maic (g) seems more likely to be said by the father of his son, 
now offstage, than by anyone else. The reference to some kind to death (if it is that) 
in 7 would be consistent with a departure for battle. One looks, in other words, for 
a plot that features the motif of the soldier’s farewell, recalling, however distantly, 
the parting of Hector and Andromache in Jad 6; but also enough in the mind 
of audiences to be deployed for comic effect by Menander at Samia 687ff. In our 
piece, nothing of the general tone or the detail points positively towards comedy, 
and it is therefore to post-classical tragedy that we should look. That is, for all we 
know, where a lyric dialogue such as the present one would be most likely at home. 

As to metre, the surviving line-ends show an apparently uniform double-short 
pattern (line 3 is much shorter, for whatever reason, than the rest); see the more 
detailed analysis below. 

This heading [xopoy] mMeaoc following line 11 (and set off by decorative 
strokes) is of literary interest as a sign that the play is post-classical (hence the 
dating to the fourth century Bc above). It also bears on the reconstruction of the 
text. If the heading was centred, as we should expect, the central vertical axis 
of the column should come approximately at ov|ov in 10. That would suggest 
a column of some 8 cm breadth, perhaps more if the words xopoy MEAOC were 
widely spaced apart, and—without prejudice to consideration of possible metrical 
patterns—a loss of about ten letters, give or take, before the longer endings that 
survive. 

No overlap with a previously known text has so far been observed. It is per- 
haps useful to recall the Hector of the younger Astydamas, which is represented in 
papyrus fragments, for which see 77GF 1° 60 F **th, **1i, **2a, and, it seems, by 
the Hector proficiscens of Naevius, which may have been based on it: see further O. 
Touchefeu, in LIMC 4.1 (1988) 482-08. 

The present edition, with certain revisions made since, was presented to the 
Working Party on New Greek ‘Texts from Oxyrhynchus held at the British Acad- 
emy on 24 June 2009. 
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Jee ait 
ee ged i Per een 
| apacot: |zapa cot: 
| curkaucurratep: yaiple cv. (B) Kai cv, ratep. 
5 ] ewcdedeye | 5 -|y”: Ewe b€ A€yer 
JowWev-axnkoeyap ] ofdev: axnKoe yap 
| .varovdnapa -|avatov 57 apa 
|, provrrapejov: _-| ptov trap’ enov: 
|povovtocotraic ]ot obroc 6 Traic 
10 |cButepoc:deoprat 10 mpe|cBitepoc: d€opar 
| ovovwipayopat: o” | ovov de wayouat' 0 0(T we) 
| | 
] .Aoc [XOPOY] MEAOC 





Metre: At first sight, the metrical pattern might be taken as anapaestic dimeters, as in 11, for 
example, v v — y » -Jovov & waxouar. Against that is the lack of the normal median diaeresis appar- 
ent in 4, 6, and 10, together with the correption in both 7 and 9, given that correption, ‘so frequent in 
the Homeric hexameter, is more common in dactyls than in any other lyric metre’ (A. M. Dale, Lyric 
Metres of Greek Drama (’1968) 25-6). In fact, in so far as they are extant or credibly restorable, all the 
line-ends either present, or would fit, the pattern of a dactylic hemiepes; and this time, at any rate 
in 4-11, a word break before that pattern is either present (4, 6, 10) or possible. Accordingly, line 3, 
abnormally short, may conceivably have been a single hemiepes on its own, with the remaining lines 
having a first half of matching metrical as well as physical length. It should be borne in mind that 
a shorter line might be inset (and a longer line than the norm correspondingly outset) by a measure 
of about one or two letters. 


1-11 beginnings: I have not found parallels in surviving drama that would determine what the 
first half of these lines was, and the use of them stichically for a lyric dialogue may therefore be the 
author’s own innovation. Continuous elegiac pentameters, with the first half equivalent to the second, 
would be a challenge to the restorer, in view of the limited space available for supplements (assuming 
our approximation from the presumed xopoy MEAOC is valid) as well as from the varying require- 
ments of the different endings. It may therefore be (though this suggestion is not without its difficul- 
ties) that the composer adopted a shorter metrical unit, such as the dactylic tetrameter catalectic, as 
in A. Eum. 1042 Aaprade tepropevar Kab’ dddv (= 1046) or Ar. Frogs 879, Der’ erroysopevar Svvamuw, 
and 881 (L. P. E. Parker, Songs of Anstophanes 48-55, makes a survey of dactylic lyrics in tragedy and 
comedy). This might lead to such restorations as 4 mai, mat, yaipje cv, 7 ducOavarov O]avarov and, 
g-10 viv 6° adAwA€]| ou ob Toc 6 Traic / [odpoc 6 mpe|cBitepoc. Here, however, we enter the realm 
of what Denys Page, in Greek Literary Papyri (1950) viii, well describes as private poetry. 

2 A dot of ink above |7 in 3 may be from a descender, $ or ¥, in 2. At the end, -ew, perhaps 
€[7]deiv, can be thought of. 

4 Kal cv responding to yaipe, as at Menander, Dis Ex. 104: see ad loc. in LXTV 4407; but here, 
near the end of an episode, yaipe is a word of farewell, as for instance at Eur. Hipp. 1453, not a greeting. 

5 |,, traces of a vertical and of a high horizontal (? r, p). After the stop, apparently € (like that 
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of de) rather than c. At the end, traces of a vertical on twisted fibres, presumably 1; probably not 
enough ink for N, to verify 8’ €Aeyev. 

7 Upper part of down-sloping diagonal suggests a, as for O4varov, or a derivative: dBdvarov, 
with its regular long first syllable; or SucOdvarov, edOdvarov. 

61) dpa with correption, as possibly in Homeric 87) evra, for example at Il. 15.163, Od. 17.185; 
but in the collocation 67) dpa in Homer, as at Od. 7.18 and elsewhere, the long quantity of 81) is main- 
tained, just as it appears in the metrical variant 61 pa. 

g JM, not c or 1, is given by a descender with curving foot; whence j.ox or é]uol, with correption. 

11 ||, trace of a high ink: (?)r or T (but does not join o); possibly 1; hardly M. The marginal 
note, equivalent to svc, indicates that a doubtful reading has been checked against a master copy or 
a commentary and found to conform: see Turner—Parsons GMAW? 15 and n. 78; for more, and more 
elaborate, examples of collation, see William A. Johnson, “The Ancient Book’, in R. S. Bagnall (ed.), 
The Oxford Handbook of Papyrology (2009) 256-81 at 274-5. 

After 11, with its high stop at the end, another line of text may possibly have followed (a short 
one, if so). I assume, rather, a blank space; then, in a hand smaller and less formal than the text hand, 
there appear letters representing jieAoc, with a line above (and, very likely, from parallels, another line 
below, where the papyrus is broken away). xOpoY MEAOC, as restored here, is a heading for choral 
perfomance not recorded as part of the text, as in P. Hib. II 174.10 (? Astydamas, Hector): see the edi- 
tor’s note, and with it Handley, “XOPOY in the Plutus’, CQ n.s. 3 (1953) 58 n. 3 (since that note was 
written, many more examples of the simple xopoy of Comedy are available from papyri of Dyskolos, 
Misoumenos, Sikyonios, and other rediscovered Menander). 


E. W. BANDIEY 


5076. OLp ComMeEby 


10 1B.169/F(d-e) fr. 16.5 x 7.em Second/third century 
Plate II 


Fragment 1 is a scrap from the foot of a column, with a preserved lower mar- 
gin of 2.5 cm. It has the beginnings of lines of verse; frr. 2 and 4 have a few letters 
from mid-line; fr. 3 gives more beginnings, one with a paragraphus to indicate 
change of speaker in or after the line; nowhere do there seem to be possible joins. 
In all, 25 verses are represented (9 + 5 + 2 + 9), written in a medium-sized Biblical 
Majuscule, very like that of the fragments of New Comedy published together as 
LXII 4302. As there, a minor variation can be seen in the breadth of stroke, frr. 
2, 3, and 4 being written with a slightly finer pen than fr. 1: the difference seems 
hardly enough to suggest that the group does not belong together. See further on 
this style G. Cavallo, Ricerche sulla maiuscola biblica (1967) and P. Orsini, Manoscnitt: in 
maiuscola biblica (2005). Punctuation by a single high point is present in fr. 4.3; elision 
is marked by diastole in fr. 1.4 and g and fr. 4.8; fr. 3 has a paragraphus for change 
of speaker, and another lectional aid to be noted there. 

The text is identified as Comedy by the appearance of two slave names, Sosias 
and Parmenon (the latter incomplete) in fr. 1.8. The mixture of metrical patterns 
points to a lyric passage of Old Comedy, rather than to Later Comedy; and though 
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Sosias and Parmenon might seem most at home in the age of Menander, they are 
present in Aristophanes too: see Wasps 78 and 136, and Eccl. 868. Fr. 4 is in a single- 
short metre, iambic trimeter or possibly trochaic tetrameter; nothing certain can 
be said about the metre of the two smaller scraps. In fr. 1, double-short patterns are 
present in lines 2, 5, and g—clearest in 9, with évrdc ér@v 8’ dALy[wv; in spite of 
more damage, 5 appears to correspond, less certainly 2. Single-short is guaranteed 
by 8, Cwclav, «rA., and, given an element of conjecture, is recognizable elsewhere, 
as in 6, where pd [rv] Bedv tov [ looks unarguable. In 3, there is blank papyrus at 
the end of a line that is shorter than its neighbours. All this suggests what might be 
described as a comic version of dactylo-epitrites, written out in short units in such 
a way that the surviving lines may not be far from complete. A sketch for a restora- 
tion can be proposed on that basis. With more detailed comments to follow below, 
I refer here to the choral odes in Aristophanes, Wasps 273 ff., and other passages 
considered by L. P. E. Parker, The Songs of Aristophanes (1997) 85—90, and in her fol- 
lowing detailed analyses. 

The chorus (for such it should be) is here singing of a spacious place, [€]v[p]0- 
xopor, fr. 1.1-2, possibly (though there are other ways to restore) ‘a great city’, 7[6Aw 
.. . weya[Anv. The place is in some sense connected with prosperity, unless -oAf- in 
3 can be explained away; and the speakers themselves are involved, as witness 
7u@|v in 4, where a recognizable future infinitive accompanied by zro7(é) shows 
that they are referring to something that will happen one day, and not to the here 
and now. Going on, the essence appears to be that the chorus swears not to convey 
X there (X being ‘the Akamantid’ of 5) but Sosias, son of Parmenon; ‘and within 
a few years... .’. This is, then, a chorus expressing its power to favour a friend and 
disfavour an enemy, as fifth-century choruses commonly do; and the favour will 
consist of a passage to an ideally prosperous place with a future to it. That would 
put the play in the class of Ideal World comedies, as represented in different forms 
by Aristophanes’ Birds and by a number of lost plays, of which there is recent 
discussion and helpful bibliography in two successive papers in David Harvey and 
John Wilkins (edd.), The Rwals of Arstophanes (2000), namely Paola Ceccarelli, “Life 
among the Savages and Escape from the City in Old Comedy’ at 453~71, and Ian 
Ruffell, “The World Turned Upside Down: Utopia and Utopianism in the Frag- 
ments of Old Comedy’ at 473-506; see also M. Farioli, Mundus alter: Utopie e distopre 
nella commedia antica (Milan 2001), reviewed by Wilkins in CR 58 (2008) 28-0. It is for 
consideration whether scrutiny of the detail will allow one to go that far or any way 
further in classifying this new text. The vocabulary of fr. 4, so far as it can be made 
out, is that of a political denunciation. Line 6 refers to voting; line 8, probably, to 
the office of strategos; lines 2 and 4 to outrageous and ostentatious behavior; and 
line 8 to theft, the ever-recurrent accusation of financial misdealing. One thinks 
above all of Aristophanes’ portrayal of Cleon in Anights and elsewhere: though 
there is no visible clue to the victim’s identity, he is one of those who must qualify. 
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If the allusion in ‘the Akamantid’ is to Pericles, perhaps without rival as the 
outstanding member of that phyle, the play should date from before his death in 
429 BC; and so Cratinus’ Ploutoi comes into question, with its chorus of daijovec 
mAovroddrat, as we hear of them from Hesiod, Works and Days 121 ff. This is a play 
already known from papyrus fragments as well as from quotations; on the basis of 
a reference in Athenaeus (6. 267E, quoted under fr. 176 KA) it is commonly held to 
be the earliest of the ‘Ideal World’ comedies, and is assigned to one of the festivals 
of Winter/Spring 429. The chorus visits Athens to inspect the state of the demo- 
cracy (fr. 171.22-6 KA); and there survive, in trochaic tetrameters, the preliminaries 
of an enquiry into Hagnon and Nicias (essentially, fr. 171.60-76 KA). The kinship 
of motif, and perhaps of metre with our fr. 2 is striking. Nonetheless, Cratinus’ 
Ploutoi offers no direct link with the present text; nor (so far as I can discover) do 
the other remains of fifth-century comedy. In any case, the chronology of the end 
of Pericles’ career and the production date of Ploutor remain debatable. See, in 
general, W. R. Connor, The New Politicians of Fifth-Century Athens (1971), especially 
161-98 and 205, with the recent discussions by M. Wright, “he Art of Comedy 
and the Trojan War’, CQ 57 (2007) 412-31 and E. Bakola, Cratinus and the Art of 
Comedy (2010), especially 208-20, with a text of the papyrus fragments of Ploutot (171 
KA) at Appendix 3. 

A shorter version of this edition was presented at the Archimedes Palimpsest 
Colloquium in Budapest, 18-22 September 2007; it is published in Acta Antiqua 
Academiae Hunganicae 48 (2008) 49-54. 


Fei 
Bue cacao Lee a | [.....]..x.. [vale zlodAw 
[. Jul. Juxoporpeyal [<]d[p]vxopov peyalAnv 
[.] oABel] we [e]¥oABa [Keay 
dap§e[ |, of qucol 3” dp€e[t|y 700’ ypaly mapovtar 
5 tovt|_. |Kapav7.d[ 5 tov t[° A]xapavtid[oc od 
pal. _ |. eovror[ pa [tov] Bedv tov [évAadi 
to |. lewopOpeuc| rov[ dle wopOwev<[w mor’ adda 
cwcvavTovrrappe| Cwciav tov Ilappeé|vwvoc: 
evtoceTwvd odty| evtoc etrav 6° ddrty[ wy 


1 ]..x.. [, a low trace of ink, then down-sloping diagonal, followed, apparently, by crossing 
diagonal for x; then trace of a leftward curve and foot of an upright: perhaps therefore Aaywv |_|, 
a long descender, p, Y, $, +; then two verticals with horizontal over, as for T: (?) [ya]p a[ or [7a] 
p al 3 [ _]., traces of a vertical, hardly y, possibly [€]y a narrow gap after oAB, [1] pos- 
sible —_|_, particles of high and low ink would suit € or c 4 first, probably a, with a trace of 
a horizontal on the line, not T ‘J __, first a vertical, then top of a vertical and horizontal as for upper 


corner of Tr, the rest of it damaged 
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Fre rn3 
Aode | | | ? | AAJAo Seo rel 
Jror[ ]. 2? Je av[a) Er - _tax[- 
Jowl Jel > Aakjav[e]x[- 
| ewrpl plea cpl 


SA 5 pe 


Fr. 2 
1 _[, remains of a vertical 2 alternatively -]vav er[- 3 alternatively -]wv cx[- 
5 .[, a particle of ink on the line 


Fr 4 

Jerucar[]. | 

JeAyawer| acleAyatvwr| 

| evoc: dca7[ 

|. Kopwrd , [ | Kopwva | 

5 |rwyeyv_[ 5 

Jecporovy| x Jetporovn| 

Jucwdexal[ 

].nyncov [ 

|KAerrwr| | KAértowv [ 

1 |. .[, obscured by encrustation, the second perhaps an upright 3 ]., the edge of an 

upright 4 ],,anupright —_[, a speck on the edge level with the tops of the letters all 
€oro 7 core 8 ]_, the end of a cross-bar level with the tops of the letters —_[, specks 


on the edge, suggesting an upright 


Int 

‘... broad... great . . . prosperous, so to rule one day in our presence. And the man of Aka- 
mantis, by the god present here, I shall never bring there, but Sosias, son of Parmenon. And within 
a few years...’ 


Metre: Like the reconstruction itself, the following description must be taken as tentative. 

1 At line-end, the scansion may have been either ~ — or v — — before the double-short unit that 
follows; the latter is presented in 3, and assumed here in 4 and 8. 

2 See above: two dactyls, presumably from a hemiepes with the last element missing, here 
taken as the metrical unit D of dactyloepitrite, as in g; and also in 5, where the last two elements are 
lost, but the sense appears to continue plausibly into 6. 

3. v--v—~—:(?)~ e» -; -d(e) of &8(e) is written at the beginning of 4. 
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4 As restored, —€ € -. 

6 As restored, ~ E (= ia. dim). 

7-8 As restored, E - twice (= 2 troch. dim.), 7 ending with short open syllable, 8 with short 
closed syllable; presumably composed as one long unit, with period-end marked by brevis in longo at 
sense pause. 

g D = dactylic hemiepes. 


1-4 Reconstruction involves guesswork. Missing are nouns for edydpouc, as read in 2, as well 
as for the other adjectives represented by peya- and by éABiaccw, 3; further, a construction is needed 
for the future infinitive apéew in 4. Just possibly, that construction is provided if we read Aayoyv in 1 
(‘bound . . . to rule one day’), with the accompanying phrases giving the circumstances. #uav may 
then be absolute, supplemented by rapovrwy (or perhaps d.d6vtwr, mapevtwr). edpiyopoc, weyac, and 
6Ap.oc are all praise-words of prestigious places (see LSJ svv.); a guess to account for them might be 
[za]p m[Aaretasc] | [e]d[pluxdporc, peya[Aaic r’ dyopaic] | [e]v oAB[Ca[c]cuw, ‘amongst wide ways 
and grand, prosperous market-places’. The subject should be Sosias, son of Parmenon (8), or if not, 
another hero. One recalls that Peisetairos, in Aristophanes’ Birds, ended up as ruler of the City of the 
Sky, and husband of Basileia, daughter of Zeus: he is heralded as tUpavvoc (1708). 

2 evpvyopoc is, according to LSJ, ‘Prop. with broad dancing places, cf. yopoc; then a conven- 
tional epithet, perh. connected by poets with y@poc’: of cities, e.g Lacedaimon, and places, e.g. 
Hellas, from Homer onwards: note epecially Pindar, Pyth. 8.54f. adigerar . . . ABavtoc edpuxdpouc 
ayuiac. weya{Aaic . . . 6AB[i]a[c]ccv assumes two adjectives on one noun, as, for instance, Pindar, Ol. 
1.10f. éc adveay tkojevouc paKxarpav Tépwvoc éctiav. Note also Hom. Epigr. 14.5 moda prev etv ayopy 
mwrevpeva, ToAAG 6’ ayuaic. The place in question may well be entirely imaginary, but it is possible 
to wonder if it does not in some way allude to Thuri, founded on the site of Sybaris in South Italy 
with strong Athenian sponsorship in 444/3 Ba, and with an ambitious town plan by Hippodamus of 
Miletus. 

5 People are sometimes alluded to by the name of their nation, city, or (if Athenian) deme, as 
with Hagnon, son of Nicias, of Steiria, in Cratinus, Ploutoi 171.678 KA rob Creipuic yap edKra Tov 
[Biov cxoreiv] / 6v KaAdobc’ Ayvwva viv; there is a similar reference to ‘the man from Steiria’ (this time 
someone not named) at Lysias 16.15, quoted by KA. If, as it appears, a man is being designated here 
by the name of his tribe, there may have been a special reason: if so, it is not made clear. Pericles, as 
was remarked in the prefatory note, is outstandingly prominent as a member of the phyle Akamantis, 
and this may have been one of his nicknames, like ‘the Olympian’ (Ar. Ach. 530), or ‘the squill-headed 
Zeus’ (Cratinus, Thrattai 73 KA). If that is so, since the person in question is evidently supposed to be 
alive, the play must have been produced before Pericles’ death in 429 Bc. That enhances the possibility 
that the author was Cratinus, since Eupolis had barely begun then, and Aristophanes not yet, while 
the fine copy from which the scrap comes suggests a major dramatist, one of the canonical three. 

One might try to escape from finding a personal allusion by taking ‘the Akamantid’ as a general 
reference to ‘the citizen’, as opposed to Sosias (8) representing ‘the slave’; but if so, it is not obvious 
why membership of a phyle (or this particular phyle) rather than a deme should stand for citizenship, 
nor why a comic chorus such as this should exclude citizens generally, or those of this phyle, from 
the benefits it offers. It is true that ‘world turned upside down’ comedies do fantasize on situations 
in which slaves no longer do their work (Crates, Theria 16 KA; Pherecrates, Agriot 10 KA); but that is 
another matter. 

6-7 The designation of the god is lost and open to speculation. The supplement given pre- 
sumes that the reference is to Dionysus, present at the edge of the orchestra in the person of his 
statue, and so to the chorus, 7év5e. This speculation is perhaps more likely than assuming that the 
révbe refers back to the Akamantid of 5, who would then, by the normal usage of this pronoun in 
drama, be supposed to be physically present rather than vividly present to mind: see Fraenkel on A. 
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Ag, 160-62 and Sandbach on M. Dysk. 125. The presence of Apollo at the house door in the form of 
his altar or emblem is sometimes alluded to in drama, as in the oath v7) tov A76AAw rourovi, for which 
see M. Dysk. 659 and commentators ad loc.; so, in front of his temple, Pan is ottoc .. . 6 ITay, ibid. 
311. révde here, it seems, is more intimate: at Ar. Clouds 319 the chorus swears an oath by tov Avdvucov 
TOV exOpepavra He. 

7 mopOuedbc{w, first person singular (not in itself unambiguous; it could, if complete, represent 
the noun or, if not, another part of the verb), could be taken as a statement by the chorus in spite of 
first person plural #jav in 4, for the reference readily shifts, as at Ar. Ach. 312 from . . . mpoc jac to 
eit’ éyw cov deicopar; 

8 Restoring the genitive provides the slave with a mock patronymic. Both -wvoc and -ovroc 
forms are attested, [Tapyévovr(a) at Men. Sam. 281. For the patronymic, note the slave’s boastful de- 
claration in Plautus, Amph. 365, Sostam uocant Thebani, Dauo prognatum patre; here it is part of the fantasy 
of the situation that the chorus presents, in a mood more euphoric than satirical. A Sosias son of 
Parmenon is known to a learned scholiast on Aristophanes, Wasps 78, as David Whitehead pointed 
out to me in discussion: see AAAH 48 (2008), above. It is open to question whether he was a real per- 
son or a prosopographical derivative from the present passage, as I incline to think. The coincidence, 
however interpreted, is remarkable. 


Erie 
Metre: undetermined; fr. 4, like fr. 2, is from mid-line in a single short metre; fr. 3, from a dia- 
logue scene, most likely gives the beginnings of iambic trimeters. 
Too few letters are preserved to allow unambiguous reading and articulation, and other pos- 
sibilities than those offered are not hard to find. 


1g) 

1 tic _[, alternatively 710 _[, the last a trace at the edge, mid-line to low-line; over the iota, the 
lower part of a small circle, followed by the lower end of a sloping oblique, taken here as an aid to 
the reader, in the shape of a sign of short quantity and, perhaps, an acute accent: this rather than o 
as a correction and the tail of a stroke from the line above. Possibly ric é[c@’. 

2 The paragraphus marks a change of speaker at the end of the line, within it, or both. 


Fr. 4 

1 Ambiguous: e.g. érucav, -av[7’; -Je ticav[r’; €r1c’ av[: from ‘pay’ (a penalty, a sum of money). 

2 acedyaivewy, of licentious or other outrageous behavior, only here in Comedy; but Ar. Wasps 
61 has advaceAyawopevoc ‘being abused’ (év- Hermann); aceAyne and aceAydc are recurrent in the 
vocabulary of abuse, as well as the verb -aivw: e.g. Andocides, Against Alcibiades (4).7. 

3, (?) €vdc, yevoc, -pevoc, etc. 514 t[adr7a seems likely enough after the stop, but if the metre is 
troch. tetr., the long syllable would give a second example within a few lines of the ‘dactylic’ resolu- 
tion that is found only in a handful of isolated examples throughout Attic Comedy. In line 6, the 
pattern is inevitable, but can be defended from examples contained within a word or word-group, as 
in ropvidvov, Men. Perk. 150 or rnv Kedadny, Ar, Ach. 318; but in 3 the pattern is broken by a stop, and 
would depend for a possible parallel on Men. Stk. 135 (itself disputed) Crpatofavn, Kara cduBodra. 
Restorations that avoid this difficulty are nonetheless available: e.g. dua t[¢ or du’ at[uxiav. See 
further White, Verse of Greek Comedy §205, 250, 264; and Sandbach on Men. Dysk. 774 v7) Ala, tAovcdc 
y° avnp, with further references. 

4 The circumflex accent, no doubt added for clarification, marks the rare verb ckopwrida; it is 
unclear whether third person singular or another part was written. It apparently describes exuber- 
ant behavior, not unlike dvayairifw (LSJ under 1.1) or kepourudw (Ar. Ach. 1344); it is used of a lively 
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bronze horse by Lysippus in an epigram by Philip (AP 9.777, 2 = 3059 GP); of human ambition 
(Polybius 27.15.6); and coupled with yavpi@vra Dio Chrysostomos 78.33. Unless it is to be found at 
Hesiod Sc. 289 or Semonides 18 W. (both doubtful), this is the earliest recorded instance. 

5 One can think of od]7w or odd€]7w, according to metrical position, followed by a suitable 
part of yiyvowat. 

6 Part of yerporovew, inevitably: but what part? Possibly aorist or perfect participle passive, of 
election to office rather than appointment by lot, as in yetpotovnfeic 7 Aaya (Plato, Politicus 300A, 
quoted with Aeschines 1.106 by LSJ). As elsewhere in this fragment, there is more than one metrical 
possibility; for the resolution, if troch. tetr. and not ia. trim., see on 3 above. 

7 Perhaps, in iambics, zrép|ucw d€ Kall viv — v — (viv te Kal wépucw, Xen. HG 3.2,7), but the 
quantity of v is undetermined, and -cw may rather be -ew. Otherwise, at line-end, the same letters 
admit various possibilities, among them (with long v or diphthong) -vcw déxa or d€ Kali, (with short 
v) -ucw dexa[Kic or dé€xa[toc with ~ — to follow. 

8 ectpa|tnyyc’, of being or becoming a ctparnydc, is attractive, giving a welcome third person 
and sense suitable to the apparent context of political attack. 

g KAémtwv, hardly a compound. MacDowell on Ar. Wasps 758-9 notes that ‘the present tense 
of KAémrw, as of adukéw, can have a perfect sense: “being guilty of theft”’. The verb, and its related 
nouns «Ao77 and xAémrnc, are used of financial misdemeanours of various kinds by holders of public 
offices, and an action for «Ao77 could be brought against them. See, for instance, Ar. Anights 1224-6, 
1252, and passim, of Cleon; Lys. 490, of Peisandros. 


KE. W. HANDLEY 


5077. Epicurus (ET AL.), EPISTULAE AD FAMILIARES 


100/117(a) fr. 15.4 x 13.5 cm Late first / early second century 
7 1B.3/J(e) fr. 2 13.5 x 16.4.cm Plates [V—V 
38 3B.81/C(1-3)d fr, 3 3.1 x 10.5 cm 


Two ensembles and a single fragment, together preserving parts of 4-5 col- 
umns written along the fibres of a papyrus roll. On the back of fr. 1 and across 
the fibres, the same way up, are accounts of building materials in a documentary 
cursive of roughly contemporary date, scheduled for publication in a later volume. 
The back of frr. 2 and g is blank. There is a single trace of a line-end of a column 
preceding fr. 1 col. i (upper right arm of «, Y, x?) at the level of line 4. Location 
of detached pieces in frr. 1-2 has been determined though the identification of 
continuities of writing, fibres, and surface quality on both fronts and backs. (Where 
single rows of dots appear separating detached pieces in the transcript of fr. 1 col. 
i, vertical alignment is assured, but their exact level is a matter of conjecture.) ‘That 
frr. 1-3 belong to one and the same papyrus roll depends on the identity of hand- 
writing, format, layout, size of letters, interlinear space, line-lengths, and shared 
graphic traits (see below). The colour and surface quality of the far right side of fr. 
1 is visibly closer to that of fr. 2 than elsewhere in fr. 1. Extant intercolumnar space 
between the columns in frr. 1-3 is identical (¢.1.8 cm). Placement of fr. 3 relative to 
the other two is uncertain. Line-beginnings in fr. 1 col. i and in fr. 3 and the line- 
ends of fr. 2 col. i may, but need not, be from one and the same column. 
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The script is a medium-large, confident, fluid capital of the Formal Round 
type known from the end of the first and beginning of the second century. Its main 
feature is an upright, bilinear rotundity, in which 0, €, and ¢ are built on the same 
perfectly round shape (only ¢ is slightly compressed vertically into an oval shape, 
normally not quite closed at top). and w are similarly rounded, though wider. 4, 
N, and Tr, although not rounded, occupy an almost square space, with only slight 
vertical extension. Although the script is relatively undecorated, slight finials some- 
times appear on the tops and bottoms of uprights. The handwriting bears some 
resemblance to II 246 (Roberts, GLH 10c, Return of Sheep A.D. 66), although more 
confident and stylized and somewhat later: the mid-stroke of € is often attached 
to the inside of the bowl, but is occasionally detached and almost never extends 
beyond it (cf. fr. 2 11 11). 

Lectional signs are in part to be attributed to the original scribe: circumflex 
accent (fr. 1 1 10), apostrophe (9), punctuation by low stop (2) and by paragraphus 
(fr. 111, 7, 18, 25; ii 2; fr. 2 i 24). The high stops (fr. 117, g) and the inorganic di- 
aeresis on initial « (fr. 1 1 3, 6) were written using a darker hue of ink and may well 
have been added by a second hand or pen. Frr. 1 and 3 show a coronis (at the level 
of 12-13). There is one correction (fr. 1 1 25). The writer inconsistently elides final 
vowels before vowel-initial words (once marked by apostrophe: fr. 1 1g), sometimes 
writing scriptio plena. Iota adscript is sometimes written, sometimes omitted (in fr. 2; 
no certain opportunity to observe in fr. 1); crasis, apparently, at least twice (fr. 113, 
14). An even right-hand edge is aimed for by the elision (marked by apostrophe: fr. 
119) or diminution, suspension, and crowding of the final letters at end of the line 
(fr. 112, 7, 8; fr. 2 1 27, 29, 32), or by the omission of final nu signalled by a stroke 
above the preceding vowel at line-end (fr. 1 15, 6; fr. 2 11 17). Maas’s law may be 
observed in both fragments. 

The manner of address (direct address in fr. 1; first person plural in both frr.) 
is epistolary. In the context of a bookhand and bookroll this would normally imply 
a collection of letters. The marginal coronides after fr. 3.12 and fr. 1 ii 10 presum- 
ably marked the end of one letter and the beginning of the next (unless the latter 
was the last letter in the collection, in which case it also marked the end of the 
roll). Neither writer nor addressee is named, except perhaps in fr. 3; the writer in 
fr. 1 hails from Athens or Attica (see on 1 8). However, mention of other known 
persons (including Epicurus: fr. 3.13), places, and books, together with a strikingly 
stylized phrase (at fr. 1 1 10-12) and the philosophical content of fr. 2, identify 5077 
as belonging to the widely circulating collection of the letters of Epicurus and 
his earhest followers, dating from the first quarter or so of the third century Bc 
(Epic. frr. 40-133 Arrighetti’). The collection was known from the second century 
Bc (Philodemus, Bioc ®iAwvidov (P. Herc. 1044) fr. 14,3-10 Gallo memonxev | S€ 
véoic apyoic wheAipouc Kat | [t]ac emtopac t[@v] | éictoAdy) through to late 
antiquity. Philodemus, Cicero, Seneca, Porphyry, Marcus Aurelius, Dionysius the 
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Areopagite, and Didymus the Blind all refer to these letters and quote from them; 
formally, they could be cited by addressee in the form zpdc + accusative (for the ad- 
dressee), together with the year of the Athenian archon in which they were written 
(or copied), and which provided a chronological framework for the ordering of the 
letters in the collection: so Seneca, Epist. 18.9 in his epistolis ait, quas scrpsit Charino 
magistratu ad Polyaenum. 5077 shows no overlap with any quotation from previously- 
known Epicurean letters. But the concern voiced over the time of safe sea travel 
(fr. 1 1 8-10) alludes to a well-known event recounted in one of them, viz. the oft- 
mentioned shipwreck Epicurus suffered while traveling from Athens to Asia Minor 
to visit his friends (see fr. 1 ig n.). The incident, together with concerns over safety 
in traveling by sea and resulting reflections on the self-sufficiency of happiness, 
became a familiar topos in Epicurean writing and commentary on it. 

Like Cicero’s letters ad familiares, Epicurus’ collection also contained some 
of the addressees’ corresponding letters to Epicurus, together with others from 
the recipients of his. By far the greater number, however, will have been authored 
by Epicurus himself. So while it is possible that the letter or letters preserved in 
5077 could be by an Epicurean other than Epicurus, the number of candidates 1s 
diminished for fr. 1 by the mention of associates of Epicurus for whom letters are 
attested but who are here named: these include Leonteus (fr. 1 1 3) and perhaps 
also Mithres (fr. 1 i 21, ii 2). This leaves Idomeneus, Polyaenus, Metrodorus, and 
Pythocles as possible authors (the last famously lamented as having died perhaps 
too young to have left many letters; however, the evidence for his early death has 
been challenged by D. Sedley, CErc 6 (1976), while the opening of Epicurus’ Letter to 
Pythocles actually mentions a letter from him). (Similarly, a new fragment of P. Herc. 
1589 quotes from an archon-dated letter mentioning Themista and addressed to 
Leonteus: G. del Mastro, CErc 38 (2008) 225.) The confident address and assertive 
tone of the instructions in fr. 1 and the distinctively stylized formula of well-wishing 
(i 11-12), together with the subject matter and satirical language in fr. 2, may be 
added to the argument from statistical probability for the authorship of Epicurus 
himself. Fr. 3.13 is the beginning of a letter that can be seen from its epistolary 
opening formula to be by Epicurus. 

For Epicurus’ later reputation (on the basis of the circulating collection) as an 
avid letter writer, and for the range of his addressees and the contents and tone 
of his letters, see Plut. De lat. viv. 1128r—1129A (Epic. fr. 98 [Arrighetti"]) Kat pry 
el ye Toic xpycroic AavOdvew Kal dyvoeicfa mapaweic . . . Kal ceavT@ TpwTOV, 
Emixoupe: pr) ypade toic &v Acia pidoic, unde tod am’ Aiyirrou Eevohoyet, unde 
rove Aapibaxnvay ébnBouc dopupopet, unde Suameume BiBAouc macu Kal Tacac, 
emiderkvipevoc tiv cofiav, unde Siataccov mept tadpyc, ‘If it is to good men that 
you aim this advice to go unnoticed and unknown, then you are telling Epaminon- 
das not to be a general, Lycurgus not to frame laws, Thrasybulus to slay no tyrants, 
Pythagoras not to teach, Socrates not to converse, and yourself to begin with, 
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Epicurus, not to write to your friends in Asia, not to enlist recruits from Egypt, 
not to cultivate the youths of Lampsacus, not to circulate books to every man and 
every woman in which you advertise your wisdom, and not to leave instructions for 
your funeral.’ (Cf. the remarks of G. Roskam, Live Unnoticed (AaOe Buwoas): On the 
Vicissitudes of an Epicurean Doctrine (2007) 101-28). Apart from cultivating dcAca, the 
letters’ primary purpose was to give support and guidance to pupils and followers, 
thus encouraging and synchronizing philosophical efforts (see M. Erler, ‘Epikur’ in 
H. Flashar (ed.), Die Philosophie der Antike iv.1 (1994) 48-51). Most prominent were the 
‘didactic’ letters to Herodotus, Pythocles, and Menoeceus quoted at length (in the 
form of treatises in a flimsy epistolary frame) by D. L. 10.35—-83, 84-116, 122-35. 
Other letters are known to have contained more personal, programmatic, propa- 
gandistic, or even trivial material (P. Herc. 176 fr. 5 col. 23 Angeli, for example, gives 
the text of a letter to an unknown child, perhaps by Batis sister of Metrodorus = 
Epic. fr. 261 Arrighetti’ = Hermarchus fr. 2 Longo Auricchio). See F. Javier Campos 
Daroca and M. de la Paz Lopez Martinez, ‘Communauté épicurienne et com- 
munication épistolaire: Lettres de femmes selon le PHerc. 176; la correspondance 
de Batis’, and A. Tepedino Guerra, ‘Le lettere private del Kyoc: Metrodoro, i 
maestri e gli amici epicure (PHerc. 176 e PHerc. 1418)’ in A. Antoni, G. Arrighetti 
et al. (eds.), Miscellanea papyrologica herculanensia I (2010) 21-36 and 37-62 respectively. 

5077 seems to fall into the latter category, as it augments the modest but grow- 
ing number of Epicurean texts to surface on papyri from Egypt: P. Getty Mus. 
acc. 76.A1.27 (CPF I* 5; cf. E. Puglia, <PE 117 (1997) 42-4); LI 3643 (CPF I* 50 2 
T); P. Berol. inv. 16369 (CPF 51 4 T; 70 1 T; 70 2 T); P. Berol. inv. 21312 + P. Schu- 
bart:27, firaco=6 (CPE I* 5135-1); P Grenfi Il 7a (CPF 5x tor) 1) 215 (CPE ena), 
XLVII 3318 (CPF 58 2 T); PSI VII 851b (= M—P® 2599, letter of Epicurus? cf. M. 
Gronewald, ZPE 36 (1979) 53-4); P. Heid. inv. 1740 (= M—P? 2577); cf. LV 3724). 
But it is so far the first identifiably from a corpus that achieved something like ca- 
nonical status, both inside and outside the Epicurean school. The second-century 
Bc Epicurean Philonides composed an epitome of the letters by Epicurus and his 
earliest authoritative followers, the kafyyeuovec, and other letters, following the 
order kata yevoc. The anonymous author of P. Herc. 176 and Philodemus in vari- 
ous treatises had one or even several collections of letters by the early Epicureans 
at their disposal (cf. A. Angeli, CErc 23 (1993) 11-12). Seneca can cite letters by Epi- 
curus (Ep. 18.8; 22.5; 79.15; 7-11; 25.6, 9.1) and Metrodorus (Ep. 79.16; 98.9; 99.25), 
while Cicero cites a letter by Epicurus (De fin. 2.30,96) that is elsewhere attributed 
to Hermarchus. Diotimus the Stoic mentioned 50 letters allegedly written by Epi- 
curus that showed him in a dubious moral light (D. L. 10.3). All of this points to the 
emergence of an authoritative collection of letters attributed to Epicurus and his 
early associates, genuine and spurious alike. It is a reasonable probability that 5077 
was part of this collection. 
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lew. Jeo. | 
re cc 3 J atl 
Fr. 1 col. 
Ke, ck 
mol Mil p 
08 [ 08 | 
mal nol 
5 po| 5 pol 
ect [ ecru 
uTra| ural 
add | add [ 
eal eal 
10 Mead 10 ube al 
ral ral 
saa a 
Col. i 
1 ]., short horizontal finial as from the foot of an upright, spaced sufficiently far to the left of 
a for T, Fr more likely g ., top of around letter as of €, c 15 |, left side of round letter 
with horizontal protruding from the middle: € ore | [,descender __, upright centred under high 
horizontal (clearly visible at left), followed by two traces at the level of the line 19 ‘’, supralinear 
correction, perhaps 0 or ¢ 22-6 although no surface survives to the left, these letters seem to 
align themselves as line-beginnings (as confirmed by the paragraphus after 25) 25 _, ostensibly 
c or perhaps €, but inked over in a blunter pen, and there is also ink spread over the interlinear space 
above, as though an interlinear correction had been inked out 26, small high circlet with 


descender on left, top of upright, small high circlet with descender on left, as of pip or B18 


Col. ui 

3 _[, foot of diagonal rising from left to right at line of writing as of A or A, not € OP alk 
foot of diagonal rising from left to right at line of writing as of A or A, not 1 8 _[, upper left 
quadrant of round letter 


Fr. 2 col. 


Fr. 2 col. 
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c4 |p [ 66 ] 8° etreapelv) 
c.10 c|ynpate 
C.17 |to 
ieee ep hele 
ro[¢.3] To[ 64 Ae]uKoc | 
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1 ¢.3]da a Al ¢.7 |ro. m[¢.3]da ardal C.7 |r. 
6 [¢3] ova, Aovoptlo d.[¢.3] tov GAA vopulo- 
ul 66 JutwdAeyov,_[ Ll 65 oltrw A€yovtolc 
25 twl 65 |AevKovadda 25 tw[ 65 | AevKov aAAa 
cov, 65 |... oA[. |yewadA curv[ 65 ].. .0 Ale]yew ad- 
you|¢.2|rycTtycdtadeKTou you[c2|tnc THC duadexTov 
C12 JakoAou C.12 | axodAov- 
él c.10 |tetpayw- Al C.10 | teTpayw- 
30 vil es) lexnuer: 30 vjov[ c8 — | cxnpate 
joel ¢.10 | LOVTEG joel C.7 NE] yovtec 
Va c.10 Jevkatto ahs c.10 Jev Kat To 
G2 Jaewar C.12 Ja etvac 
C.14 | are CII cxn | ate 
35 c.16 del 35 c.16 lef 
6.15 |xau 6.15 |Kau 
C15 Neel C15 ded 
Col. i 
I _, upright, as of 1 3 _, top arc of a tiny bowl, as of P 4 |., upper right-hand arc 
of circle _6_, before 6 upright, after 6 lower left-hand arc of circle 5. ., lower left-hand arc 
of circle, then oblique rising from the line to the right 6 ]_, upright with finial at top, as of N 
iy oe , lower left-hand arc of circle, bottom of upright, tops and bottoms of three round letters, the 
middle one with horizontal ink at mid-level, perhaps € 8 __, top of upright, followed by upright 
Cuaeetiet. , bottoms of two uprights, indistinct traces 10 _[, horizontal at letter-height extending 
left, suggesting T 12 indistinct traces letter-top height 
Col. i 
2 _, lower left arc of circle, € © 0 c w 5 y, high horizontal with no centred upright _, 
three successive apexes 7 ., bottom of upright —_]_[, upright 8 ]., curved cap as of 
€,¢ __, saddle and curved right-hand part of e.g. —_[, left-hand half of horizontal at letter-top 
height 9 .[,upright _, right-hand half of circle 10 _, upright with faint horizontal 
protruding right at mid-level 11 first, prima facie c, but with slight diagonal stroke in centre 
not attached to the inside of the bowl, connection stroke rather than mid-stroke of €? second _, 
middle-part of left-hand arc of circle _,» arc of back and top of round letter as € or c, followed 
by gently rising diagonal connection stroke to top of upright 12 __, left-hand half of hori- 
zontal letter-top intersecting with top of upright as T, then diagonal rising from bottom-line as a, a 
13 __,,, upright and two apexes followed by indistinct traces of two letters 14 indistinct traces 
15 _[, left-hand end of horizontal letter-top 16 _, bottom of round letter 21 __, left-hand 
part of horizontal letter-top intersecting with top of upright 22 ©, trace at line-level followed 


by top of upright 31 _[, horizontal at letter-top level 
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0 | of 
Be bL 
3 pl dop| 


cal Jo[. Je] cal Jo[.]x[ 


« oTeeyp| « OTe eyp[ ay 
&  (vac.) & = (vac.) 
; , ? emo[ | [ : ? "Exixo[v|p[oc 
Le xav, [ Me xaiplew 
15 é é roy | 15 : : roy. | 
I—2 indistinct traces 3 indistinct trace followed by upright 4 _[, left-hand half of 
horizontal at letter-top level intersecting with top of upright as T 5. .[, indistinct trace, left- 
hand half of horizontal at letter-top level, possibly followed by trace of foot of upright peels 
indistinct traces 8 _[, upright 9 ..[, upper right-hand arc of round letter, too proximate 
to & to be w, o suggested _p[, lower left-hand arc of tiny bowl high in the letter-space ind 
space for narrow letter, e.g. 1 13 |.[, descending upright as of tail of p 14. see note; [, 
trace close in to « at bottom-line, compatible with p 15. ., indistinct traces at letter-top level 


Fr. 1 col.i 

‘(For when you have made yourself a copy ?), send it to Leonteus in turn, in order that he too 
may make a copy for himself. Tell him to conserve it, in order that the rest of us may use it too. Further- 
more, know that we shall depart during the month of Elaphebolium travelling via the islands. ‘There- 
fore it is possible for you and everyone sparing the time who is following my teachings to meet each 
other on Samos, “virtuously, pleasantly, and blessedly”, to contemplate together each of the things 
that I instruct and that it is unclear to them how they are understood (or collected ?). Send the letters 
that you have received, and the one that was sent from me to Mithres, in order that they know, and 
for the reasons that I will write also to NN for the friends and a different one for you... the book. . .’ 


1-2 The paragraphus implies that a sentence ended somewhere in this line, so a minimum of 
several letters is needed for this at the beginning of the line. On the other hand, the low point indi- 
cating weak pause after 2 ]cOe indicates that line 1 must have also contained the protasis or opening 
clause of the following sentence. Thus perhaps 76 (or 7ac?)] ya[p ore aéypayba]|cbe, «7A. Presum- 
ably this was a text (or texts) of some importance, whose identity, title, and perhaps content were 
made clear in the preceding column: thus a treatise or letter(s) (to warrant copying and conserving by 
the addressee)? If of a treatise (i.e. a book, cf. fr. 11 26 76 BxB[Atov), it might well have been part of 
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Epicurus’ magnum opus ITept dicewc, whose 36 books were produced serially between 306 Bc and Epi- 
curus’ death, here seen being distributed in Asia Minor for reproduction there by faithful followers. 
For copies of Epicurus’ books circulating at Athens in the third century Bo, see G. Cavallo, Scrittura 
et ciwilta 8 (1984) 5-12, and, according to D. Clay, in the Athenian Metroon (‘Epicurus in the Archives 
of Athens’, Studies . . . presented to Eugene Vanderpool (1982) 17-26 [= Paradosis and Survwal (1998) chap. 3, 
40-54). If the copy is of another letter, this new letter in 5077 could be foundational and aetiological 
for the formation of the corpus of Epicurus’ letters, instructing as it does to make and conserve copies 
and facilitate copying by other Epicureans, and as such it might be expected to have stood in a promi- 
nent position in the collection of letters itself, e.g. as a kind of preface (this was suggested by Professor 
Most; parallels with the activities of St Paul and early Christian groups spring to mind). A private 
document seems less likely, though not perhaps impossible (for example Epicurus’ will transmitted at 
D. L. 10.16—21, or papers relating to ownership of the Kepos?). 

2 amoctei[Aa|re. Whatever the significance of the aorist, the verb at least implies that the ad- 
dressee and Leonteus and the sender are not in the same place at the time of writing (the same goes 
for the sender), though of course they may be together in the future. Presuming that the Leonteus 
is in Lampsacus (see below), and the sender in Athens, the recipient(s) could belong to an Epicurean 
community in some city or other in Asia Minor (e.g. Mytilene), to whom Epicurus wrote letters. For 
amrocré\Aew used of shipments of books, cf. Basilius Ep. 9.2 and 135.1 Courtonne. 

3 Aeovréa. Of plausible candidates, this could be Leonteus of Taras (lambl. Vit. Pyth. 36, no. 
267 in a catalogue of Pythagoreans; Pythagoras himself was a native of Samos, and fr. 2 ii 1 ff. shows 
possible interest in Pythagorean mathematics, but 5077 has no Doric, as is characteristic of Pythago- 
rean writings) or the disciple of the Academic philosopher Lacydes mentioned by Philod. Jnd. Acad. 
col. M,11 Dorandi, Suda I] 1707,26 s.v. [TAat7wv, or he might be unknown. But the first-generation 
Epicurean scholarch (Strab. 13.1,19; D. L.10.25, 26; H. Usener, Epicurea (Leipzig 1887) 410f. s.v.; T. 
Dorandi in CPF I*, 54 s.v.) is by far the most prominent individual by this name, and most likely here: 
Epicurus is known to have sent letters to him several times: P. Herc. 176 fr. 5 col. 24,12-16 Vogliano 
(Epic. fr. 67 = Polyaenus fr. 15 Tepedino Guerra); Philod. Pragm. (P. Herc. 1418) col. 15 Militello; cf. A. 
Angeli, “Leonteo’ p. 66; Philod. Ad /---/ (P. Herc. 1005) fr. 38,916 Angeli; Philod. De hb. dic. (P. Herc. 
1471) fr. 6,5-13 Olivieri (Epic. fr. 69); Philod. Pragm. (P. Herc. 1418) col. 32,1516 Militello. Cf. the 
quotation of an archon-dated letter to Leonteus mentioning Themista, recently identified in P. Herc. 
1589: G. del Mastro, CEve 38 (2008) 225. For obvious reasons the present text cannot be a letter to 
Leonteus (he is referred to by name). But he is also referred to by name in letters sent by Epicurus to 
others: P. Herc. 176 fr. 5 col. 9,13 Angeli (Epic. fr. 70); Philod. Pragm. (P. Herc. 1418) col. 7,7 Militello. 
He spent his life at Lampsacus, where he served as head of the Epicurean school there after Epicurus’ 
departure for Athens in 306, and seems to have visited Epicurus in Athens at least once: P. Herc. 176 
fr. 5 col. 12,10-13 Angeli; fr. 5 col. 9,1-14 Angeli (Polyaenus fr. 56 Tepedino Guerra). For P. Herc. 176, 
see A. Angeli, CErc 18 (1988) 27-51 and A. Vogliano, Epicuri et Epicureorum Scripta (1928) 23-75; and 
Philodemus’ /Tpaypareia in C. Militello, Filodemo: Memorie epicuree (PHerc. 1418 € 310) (1997). On Le- 
onteus see further A. Angeli, “Verso un’ edizione dei frammenti di Leonteo di Lampsaco’, in M. Ca- 
passo (ed.), Miscellanea papirologica in occasione del bicentenario dell’ edizione della Charta Borgiana (1990) 59-69. 

x[a]eivoc: sc. Leonteus, in addition to the addressee; both are expected to make a copy of the 
avtlypadov. 

4-5 70 avrlypador (cf. 1 asréy|paldov?). Whether a book, letter, or some other document, is this 
the original, the recipient’s own copy, or Leonteus’ copy? The primary meaning is of course ‘copy 
as opposed to ‘the original’; later it came to refer to an authoritative copy of a literary work, i.e. an 
edition or master example / exemplar. For avtiypadov in this sense in this period, see XXIV 2387 
(Aleman Parthen. 2) (a) fr. 1, top marginal note, with Parsons’s n. 25 to GMAW? p. 42. Even without 
meaning that here, it could still signify the ‘manuscript’ sent to the addressee. Leonteus was instructed 
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to make a copy and take good care of the original he received (i.e. his model-manuscript). It is this 
book the sender wants to be returned into his copy (‘in order that we, the others, may use it, too’). 
Although the return is not explicitly mentioned, it seems to be implied by ‘the rest of us’, and in any 
case the written work in question has been referred to in the preceding lines, so that the addressee 
must know well what work is referred to and to whom it belongs. ‘The terminology has some bearing 
on the correct textual constitution of the colophon to Epicurus, [Tepi ¢icewe book 28 subscriptio, fr. 
13 XIII Sedley, CErc 3 (1973): 

Enx|tx|oupov 

Tlepi dicewc 

KY 
ex] TOY apxatwy [avtvypadwy (?) 


ey[pladn emt Nixiov rod pletla 
Ay[ri]parnv (ites 296/5 BC] 


Whereas Clay (op. cit.) had restored [éx] tv apyaiwy [atroypadwy, D. Sedley maintained [7ep¢] 
Tov apxatwv, ‘concerning his early works’ (‘Philosophical Allegiance in the Greco-Roman World’ in 
M. Griffin and J. Barnes (eds.), Philosophia Togata (1989) 107; cf. id., Lucretius and the Transformation of 
Greek Wisdom (1998) 128-9). According to G. Cavallo, the oldest of the Herculaneum papyri (books 
of Epicurus’ [Tepi ¢dvcewc dating back to the second and even the third century Bc) were acquired 
in Athens and later imported into Italy, and these copies were derived directly from the manuscripts 
kept as ‘official model manuscripts’ in Epicurus’ school in Athens (S@C 8 (1984) 5-12). Given that the 
sender of the letter in 5077 fr. 1 was in Athens at the time of writing (see 8 n.), and the likely didactic 
purpose for which the book was sent away, it cannot be ruled out that the work in question belonged 
to these ‘model manuscripts’ kept at Athens. 

5 «éAeve: The change of numbers in the imperatives is paralleled in Epicurus’ farewell letter 
to Idomeneus and his letter to Themista (fr. 5 Arrighetti’). Presumably here a group of like-minded 
followers addressed as ‘you’ is supposed to copy the book and pass it on; the recipient of the letter, 
however, is told to issue the order that the copy be kept. 

ceCeuv): commonly in the passive of works of literature that have been ‘preserved’ over time 
i.e. transmitted: cf. Galen De ven. sect. 1.5 (p. 221 Kithn); Athen. 15.6988. Here there are more literal 
and practical considerations, i.e. to ‘conserve’ or ‘keep a close eye on’ the copy, so that it may not be 
destroyed. The express instruction to see to the conservation of the copy implies a certain value of 
the work in question (whether for study, further copying, or other purposes). 

6 Kai of Aourot: so also in the letter to the child, P. Herc. 176 fr. 5 col. 23 Angeli (= Epic. fr. 261 
Arrighetti’) 12-13 éye Kat o[(] Aoumoi mavtec ce peya piArodpev. 

8 EXadnBoddvoc (about March) is typical of the Attic calendar. Outside Attica, usage is at- 
tested for Apollonia on Chalcidice (Athen. 8.334r) and Iasus in Caria (CIG 2675) only; ch AE: 
Samuel, Greek and Roman Chronology (1972) 57£., 86, 114. Hence the writer is probably in Athens or At- 
tica at the time of writing In classical antiquity the sailing season typically lasted from 27 May to 14 
September. Under normal circumstances no ship left port between 10 November and 10 March (cf. 
Vegetius, De re mil. 4.39); cf. L. Casson, Ships and Seamanship in the Ancient World (1971) 270-73. We may 
conclude that the author is planning to undertake his sea voyage as soon as weather conditions allow. 

9 Sia vipcwv (without the article), a technical term referring to an ‘island-hopping’ course from 
the Greek mainland to Asia Minor. Thus the vijcou are the Sporades or the Cyclades (cf. Herod. 6.95.2 
GAN’ éx Capou dpycrpevor apa te ’Ikapov Kai dua vycwv Tov mAdov ezro.ebvto (sc. Datis and Arta- 
phernes on their way to Euboea); id. 8.108; 9.3.1. Mardonius intended to signal capture of Athens 
to the King in Sardis by a chain of beacons 61a vijcwv (Xen. Hell. 4.8.7; Diod. 20.37.1; 100.5; 111.33 
Hippol. Chron. 537; Aesch. Agam. 281-316). 
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The author had reason to be concerned about the first time in the year when one could be 
relatively confident about safe passage across the Aegean by sea: Epicurus recounted his own experi- 
ence of shipwreck in a letter, the content of which is closely paraphrased by Diog. Oen. fr. 72 Smith 
and Plut. Non posse suav. 109g0E, on which account, and its reminiscences of the Odyssey (5.411-12; 
12.2358), see D. Clay, ‘Sailing to Lampsacus: Diogenes of Oenoanda, New Fragment 7’, GRBS' 14 
(1973) 49-59 [= Paradosis and Survwal (1998) chap. 11, 189-210]. Epicurus escaped within an inch of 
his life, holding onto ‘rocks from which the sea could no longer draw him down and dash him back 
again. He was lacerated, as you might expect, and he took down a great mouthful of sea water. He 
was badly skinned when he crashed onto the sea-eaten rocks. But then he managed to swim gradually 
out to open water, And it was at this moment that he was carried along by the waves to the plank that 
saved him. He barely reached safety, and flayed almost to an inch, he barely escaped with his life. 
Now he spent the next day in this state upon a high promontory and the following night and the next 
day until nightfall, exhausted by hunger and his injuries. We now understand that events which lay 
beyond our control are benefits despite appearances—the very doctrine he commends to you as rea- 
sonable. For your herald who brought you to safety has died; for afterwards chance . . .’ (Diog. Oen. 
fr. 72 Smith). Plutarch at Non posse suav. 11018 makes it clear that Diogenes’ description comes from 
a letter of Epicurus, and that E. referred to it more than once in his letters. The topos recurs at Non 
posse suav. 11018, and often (Epic. Ad Pyth. ap. Diog, Laert. 10.6 (fr. 89); Vergil, Catalepton 8-10; Philod. 
Epigr. 27.5-6 Sider). According to Plut. Non posse suav. 10918 the moral of the story was: 76 yap zro.obv, 
dyciv, avuTrépBAntov yiOoc 76 wap’ adto wepvypévov éya Kaxov. ‘For what produces unsurpassed 
jubilation is the contrast with the evil escaped’, as is expressed by the expectant xa|Adc Kal 7Séwe Kat 
paxa|piwc (10-12, where see note). 

10 émt Capov. Epicurus was traveling to Lampascus (Non posse suav. 1090E) when he was ship- 
wrecked, whereas 5077 predicts a voyage to Samos; of course, the author may have intended to 
continue on to Lampsacus. After founding his school at Athens in 307/6, Epicurus travelled to Asia 
Minor ‘two or three times’ (D. L. 10.10). According to Diog. Laert. 10.10 kai yadetwrarov 8€ Kaipav 
KaTacyovTwy THviKade THY EXAGSa atdToh KataBidvar, Sic 7} Tpic etc Todc mept Tv ‘lwviav tom0uc 
mpoc Tove gidouc dvadpapuévra, ‘[Epicurus] spent his whole life in Greece, in spite of the calamities 
it suffered in those days; when he did once or twice happen to take a trip to Ionia, it was to visit 
friends there.’ Apart from a stay on Samos indicated for Epicurus by Philod. Pragm. (P. Herc. 1418) 
col. 25.8-9 Militello = Epic. Fr. 119 Arrighetti’, that the letter [epi] trav &[c]yo[A]edv was sent éx 
(C)apou (Crénert: eajov apogr.), Epicurus had grown up on the island, before the Attic kleruchs were 
expelled during the Lamian War, and Epicurus may well have had acquaintances there (apart from its 
significance as a cultural, scientific, and religious centre). 

10-12 KalA@c Kal ndéwe Kal jaxalpiwc. A rising tricolon in a rhetorical flourish. For the ju- 
bilation, see below on 8-9, and cf. VS 52 7 didia trepixopeder tiv olkouperyy KnpdTTovca 61) macw 
pw eyetpecbar emt Tov paxapicuor, ‘Friendship dances round the whole civilized world, in very truth 
heralding to all of us to awake and call each other blessed.’ Similar jubilation and makarismos by 
Epicurus in a letter from his deathbed: Epic. Ad Idomenea ap. Diog. Laert. 10.22 (fr. 52). 

12-13 mav|ri: cf. Plut. De dat. viv. 1128F—-1129a (Epic. fr. 98 Arrighetti’) Suréreume BiBAouc mac 
KQL TACALC, 

13 T@t evKatpodvru: ‘who have the time for it’; see fr. 1 ii 2 n. for the significance of this phrase 
for the location. 

14 T4p.[a de] yonevwv was suggested by Professor D’Alessio, noting that 7éA[Aa seems too wide 
for the available space. 

15 dvablew|plet|y or diab[ew]p[od]v7a was suggested by Professor Hammerstaedt. For the ac- 
cusative after the datives, see Thuc. 4.20 e€ecrw dpiv didove yevéecBar. 

16 ‘The supplement is due to Professor Handley. 
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17-18 d|dyAov we cvdA\Aoy[iCer|ax (“how they should understand or collect’ them) was suggested 
by Professor W. Furley. 

19 mpoc[, |, [: mpoc [Ae]'o[vréa would fill the space nicely here, and is not incompatible with 
the scanty traces after poc (note that the third letter here has a supralinear correction over it). If so, 
then there is a distinction between orders to send the letters to Leonteus here, and orders to send him 
the work to be copied in 1-5, which would make it clear that a treatise was referred to there (see on 
1-2). But would Leonteus’ name bear restating here, when it has been mentioned already in 3? In this 
case, reading zpoc [ad]z[ov, referring anaphorically to Leonteus, might also be possible (though less 
good for the supralinear correction over the third letter-space). 

20 a[mect]aAuevy|v mpoc NN was suggested simultaneously by Professors D’Alessio and Par- 
sons (‘perhaps a list of names 1.e. titles?’). 

21 ml|poc M[Opyv: see on fr. 1 12. 

23-4 €]|ypazse was suggested by Professor Carey, which might seem to require Epicurus as 
subject, with the implication that the present must have been written by someone else. But in this 
case we might have expected adréc (‘the Master’) to have been expressed here as subject. Therefore 
we might look instead to one of the other early Epicureans who wrote extensively as the subject of 
€]|yparbe. Professor W. Furley, however, suggests ypayw of Epicurus himself; the trace, the left side of 
a round letter, would suit either € or oo. (Alternatively, we could have the imperative, parallel to the 
commands in 2-5). 


Fr. 1 col. u 

1 c«_[. The first preserved line of this column, at the level of line 2 of col. 1. Thus at least one 
line has been lost before this line (at the level of line 1 of col. i). 

2 Mié{p-. Mithres, the Syrian-born Epicurean, d.opxnr7c of Lysimachus, whom Epicurus 
exhorted in numerous letters (frr. 72-84 Arrighetti’) to resign from politics, which he finally did after 
the battle of Curopedium (281): see further C. Militello (ed.), Memon Epicuree (PHerc 1418 e 310) (1997) 
250-54; P. Scholz, Der Philosoph und die Politik (1998) 298-301; Philod. Pragm. (P. Herc. 1418) col. 32a Mi- 
litello, with ead. CErc 20 (1990) 75 and 82; C.. Habicht, Athens from Alexander to Antony (1997) 125. Men- 
tion of Mithres would date the present letter in 5077 to somewhere between 290 and 270. Philode- 
mus’ Pragmateia (P. Herc. 1418) makes it clear that Epicurus’ letter z[epi] tv a[c]yoA]i@yv, sent from 
Samos, was to or about Mithres (col. 25.7-9 xpaw 5(e) radu avd[pl] | wpoc dv H mLepi] trav alc]yoA]iav 
ex | (Chapov émucrodr éypadn). The letter dealt with ‘things that prevent one from studying philoso- 
phy’ and discussed persons who could not devote their life to philosophy because of engagement in 
other affairs such as politics, and Mithres served as an example of this kind of person. A parallel may 
be observed between 12—13 above, where wavti tau edxatpobvrt, ‘everyone sparing the time’ appears 
to distinguish between those who have time for such philosophical activities as the planned excursion 
to Samos in 5077 fr. 1. This may be the same as that period on Samos referred to in the letter 7[ep¢] 
tév &{c]yoA]i@v and in which Epicurus likewise discussed Mithres. 


Ey coli 
3 a]periy was suggested by Professor W. Clarysse. 
10 ‘... virtue... ignorant and foolish people . . .’. 
Fr. 2 col. ii 


‘How could there be a shape of justice owing to the vividness in the figures, just as there is in 
the figure of a square—and that of the just and the rest of the figures 1s through this same ridiculous 
“wisdom”. Whether through the habit of voicing it, one could say that the square was a figure or 


a body... s.:. 
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This column could contain a critique (presumably from an Epicurean perspective) of math- 
ematical teachings or the assignment of certain figures to virtue (3 dvxavocuvyn, repeated occurrence of 
the term cyy.a, and terms for geometrical shapes)—all polemically characterized as [,.]wpocodia (9) 
i.e. ridiculous pseudo-wisdom (rather than, say, half-wisdom or intuitive wisdom). Although Epicurus 
wrote certain treatises about mathematics, it is uncertain whether there was a genuine Epicurean 
mathematics as a basis of the theory of minimal parts (i.e. atoms), against other mathematicians who 
proclaimed the division of numbers, lines, and other geometrical shapes ad infinitum. The Pythago- 
reans had identified the tetrad ‘four’, as the perfect number, with justice (cf. similar relations claimed 
to exist between numbers and abstract virtues in Plato’s Timaeus). Saying so does not make it so: ‘one 
could say that the square was a figure or a body’, although in reality there are no perfect squares. It 
is further possible that the mathematical terms occur only to demonstrate principles of Epicurean 
‘Canonic’ (which might be more appropriate to the general reading context of a letter than to a tech- 
nical discussion of mathematics): i.e. language (or voice) is not appropriate to express sensory percep- 
tion and reality; the voice uses the term ‘square’, although there are not any perfect squares in the real 
world. Our senses can comprehend and see the world, but the voice or the repertoire of language is 
unable to describe it in an appropriate way, and therefore we should trust more to the senses than to 
words and ‘dialectic’. (We are grateful to Kilian Fleischer for this suggestion.) 

1 mepx[: Either &]|7€p x[ or a]|7epx[op-, the latter perhaps in the sense ‘deviating’, ‘departing 
from’; cf. fr. 2110-11 ww|[por and g [u]wpocodia below. 

4-5 evap|ynua: suggested by Professor Hammerstaedt. 

9 [p]wpocogia(e): apparently a lexicis addendum, although the adjectival form is attested, sug- 
gesting a term from popular discourse suitable to a philosophical letter; cf. Lucian, Alexander 40 
yevomernc mote Cytncewc dvo tic Tov wpocddwy brép avTod, elite IIvOayopovu thy puyjy éxor bua 
Tov xpvxobv ynpov; Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 137a7 robe cwxpatixode pabnrac diarailwy Kal TO TeV 
vewy Lwpocopov ovTwC EipHKel. : 

13 c@ua: This reading was suggested by Professor D’Alessio, who compares Elias in Ar, Cat. 
235.4 Tplywvov yap Aéyerau Kal TO OXHUa Kal TO CHa EXOV TO Tplywvov: polwc Kal TO TETpayovov. 

16, 21, 25 Aeveo-. The reference to the colour term is not clear, or why they should be associ- 
ated with mathematical figures (for the discussion of the latter continues throughout the fragment). It 
is difficult to connect with the tradition that Pythagoras used to wear white clothes. However, Aristotle 
De sensu 3 discusses harmony between colours and numbers. Perhaps the point was that the shapes 
associated with mathematical figures do not inhere in objects as qualities or accidents, as in the case 
of colours like ‘white’. 

27 tHc duadexrov. Presumably a reference to the use of language by other philosophers to 
describe mathematical entities. 


Iie, 

This fragment was identified as the same hand and belonging to the same roll as frr. 1-2 on the 
basis of graphic features and content by Dr W. B. Henry. It is written along a follesis, with an inter- 
columnium of 1.8 cm. as in frr. 1-2. A bottom margin is visible, to a depth of at least 1.7 cm. There 
are traces of two letters from a preceding column suit ON or oon at the level of 1. 14, and a coronis 
following 1. 12, with blank space of almost a line before the start of the next letter (for a centred title 
or oration date ?). 

13-14 Presumably the standard epistolary opening: Eixo[u]p[oc to NN (and NN or son/ 
daughter of NN?),] | yaip[ew. 


D. OBBINK 
S. SCHORN 
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5078. PLato, Axcrei4DEs I 105 c—D 
35 4B.101/G(1-3)b 4 x 7.8 cm Later second / early third century 


Seventeen lines from the central part of a column of a papyrus roll written 
along the fibres. No margins are preserved. The back is blank. 

For a recent discussion and defence of the dialogue’s authenticity, against 
most modern consensus since Schleiermacher p. 15, see N. Denyer, Plato: Alcibiades 
(2001) 14-26; also A. Carlini, Platone: Alcibiade; Alcibiade secondo; Ipparco; Rival (1964) 
47-56. The dialogue was never considered spurious in antiquity (unlike Alcebiades 
II). It was frequently read (see also Carlini, ‘Congiunzione e separazione di fram- 
menti di tradizione diretta (su papiro) e di tradizione indiretta’, in Pardera Cristiana: 
Studi in onore di Mario Naldini (1994) 213-15) and cited as the work of Plato (cf. Index 
testimoniorum in Carlini 401-3) and suggested as a compendium and propaedeutic 
reading for Platonic philosophy. The text was the subject of study, hence giving 
birth to numerous commentaries (cf. for instance CPF HI 5, from the end of the 
second century). Proclus’ and Olympiodorus’ are the only commentaries preserved 
to a considerable extent. On the medieval glosses to the Platonic texts, see D. Cu- 
falo, ‘Note sulla tradizione degli scoli platonici’, Studi classict e oriental 47/3 (2001 
[pub. 2004]) 529-68 (esp. 544-51 for Alcibiades I). It was ultimately transmitted as 
a Platonic text by the medieval manuscript tradition, which developed from the 
organization of the dialogues established in the ninth century, but going back to 
an archetype stemming from the fourth to the sixth century (see Carlini 7-46 and, 
for the Platonic manuscript tradition in general, J. Irigoin, Tradition et critique des 
textes grecs (1997) 151-67, who also suggests an archetype from the second century). 
On the later medieval manuscripts and on the use and (discontinuous) study of 
Platonic texts in Byzantine times, cf. I. Pérez Martin, ‘Estetica e ideologia nei ma- 
noscritti bizantini di Platone’, in RSBN n.s. 42 (2005) 113~35 (with bibliography for 
studies on Platonic codices vetustiores). 

The text is written in a neat, rather small, upright example of the ‘Formal 
Mixed’ style. A good parallel is GLH rgb (first half of the third century) which 
could be contemporary or slightly posterior to 5078, which can therefore be as- 
signed to the late second or more probably to the early third century. The strokes 
are generally thin, and there is no particular attempt to contrast. No reading marks 
or punctuation occur. 

Considering that each line should probably contain an average of 20 letters 
(for a column width of ¢.7 cm) and that there are ¢.3,240 letters in the Alcibiades I be- 
fore the present passage, and supposing that each column is composed of ¢.30-34 
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lines for an estimated column height of ¢.20 cm (cf. Johnson, Bookrolls and Scribes in 
Oxyrhynchus 189-91 and 284), the text preserved by 5078 could be the middle or 
second half of col. v of the roll. 

Alcibiades I is preserved by two other papyri apart from this one and 5079: 
P. Harr. 12 and LII 3666 (= CPF [.1*** Plato 1 and 2 respectively), initially thought 
to be part of the same roll, but probably by the same scribe but from different rolls 
(see LH 3666 introd., Johnson, Bookrolls 284; Carlini, ‘Congiunzione e separazione 
di frammenti’ 209-12, argued against a common scribe). 

The papyrus transmits a new reading in |. 11. In 1. 10 the word order agrees 
with the BCD reading. 

The text was collated with the OCT and Carlini. The line division is exempli 
gratia. 


Cw|kpaltec Tout ecte cou (105 C) 
mpoc Aoyo|v ov epy[cOa epew 
d10 eolu ovK am[adAat 
Tn eyw de clo ye epw [w dure D 
5 mau KAewslou ka Al 
Je rovtwy [yap co a 
Tavt|wv tw[v dvavonua 
twv TleAoc emit[€Onvac 
aveu €|uou advr[atov Tocav 
10 THv] eyw duvap[w owar 
exetly emu Ta ca T[paypata 
Kat ec|c ce 610 On Kat [7adau o10 
pear ple TLo]v Beov ovx [eav dra 
Aey]ecBau cou ov eyw [epe 
15 ewe|vov omnvixa [eacet 
werep yap cu eAmida[c 


exe]ic ev [7H mode 


1 mpoc Aoyo|v: mpoc tov Adyov Ven. Marc. gr. 186 after correction (from which Ven. Marc. 
gr. 184). The line is already longer than the average, and spacing does not allow the insertion of the 
article. 

2 ov with MSS: 6c conjectured by C. G. Cobet, ‘Platonica: Ad Platonis qui fertur Alcibiadem 
priorem’, Mnemosyne n.s. 2 (1874) 375, where he corrected the text based on B and linking é¢ with the 
previous cov and translating as tibi, qui te dicturum aiebas quamobrem a me non discederes. He argues that 
év was due to a misunderstanding of the scribe, who therefore thought that mpc Adyov was to be 
explained with a subsequent relative clause. The reading 6c was accepted by M. Schanz in his edition. 
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2-4 ov efn[cha epew | d10 euolv ove an[addaz|ry deleted by Burnet as interpolation. The 
sentence has the appearance of an explanatory note, but Carlini prints it in his text (supported by 
Denyer, Plato: Alcibiades 97) and, in fact, it seems somehow necessary. 

3, [8:0] restored from the OCT with BT Procl. and Olymp.: 6:’év in the margin of Par. gr. 1808. 

4 de BCD: 6% PT Procl. and Olymp. 

5-6 Al | Jc. Aewowayne DTW and Olymp.: Aewoujvync BCPT*W? and Procl. There is no 
evidence as to which of the two readings the papyrus had. 

8 emut|eAnvac with BCDPTW: éemiBeivar Procl. 


g advy[arov. Olympiodorus attests advvarov écrw against all MSS. There is no space in the 
lacuna for the unnecessary éctiv. 

10 eyw duvap[w oat with BCD: éy@ ofuar divapw PTW Procl. 

11 emu: etc MSS. The use of ézi avoids the unnecessary repetition of «ic and produces a vari- 
ato in the passage. ‘The expression émi ra (Setvoc) mpaypara occurs five times in Plato (Cra. 415b5, 
424e4, 433a8; Greg. 515b8; RK. 494b9), whereas eic ra (Seivoc) mpaypara is only found in Grg. 491b1 and 
4g1c7, and in both cases it is dependent on the adjective dpdvyoc (no variants are recorded by the 
manuscript tradition for those passages). Conversely, in the Greek authors «ic (7a) mp&ypara is far 
commoner than én (ra) mpayjuatra—moreover, in documentary papyri émi (7a) mpaypara is never 
found. A passage similar to the Platonic one is found in Andocides De mystenis 50 (written in 400/399 
BG, before Alcibiades 1), although the orator does not repeat the preposition: tpoOvpotatoc eic cé Kal 


/ / 
TA ca TpaypwaTa Ep. 


M. CG. D. PAGANINI 


5079. PLato, ALcIBI4DES I 109 A—B, 109 B 
38 3B.80/K(1-2)a 9.5 x 8.5 cm Mid late second century 


A fragment of a roll (the back is blank) containing parts of two columns from 
Plato’s Alcibiades I. Both columns are quite narrow, g~11 letters across (5.5—6 cm), 
with 3 mm between each line, while the intercolumnium measures a little more 
than 2.5 cm. Because i 5 to ii 8 comprises ¢.232 letters, the original column height is 
estimated at 23 lines (c.17 cm). It can be calculated that 11 lines are missing between 
col. iand col. ii. For such a format, cf. P. Gen. 264—7 or XI 1364 (all of Antiphon). 

The script is formal round capital, with serifs, consistently executed. The Ha- 
wara Homer = GMAW’ 13, assigned to the later half of the second century, where 
dating is also discussed, is an excellent parallel. No $ or + are preserved, but other- 
wise strict bilinearity is maintained. The letters are large, upright, and symmetrical, 
and except for 1, written in a 5-mm square. Shading contrasts are visible between 
downward and horizontal strokes, or again between left-to-right downward strokes, 
versus those down and to the left; cf. « and a. M always touches the bottom, and 
the horizontal stroke in € and @ always touches the bowl, rarely crossing over it. 

Punctuation is by middle stop at i 6 to mark a weak break. In the same line, 
a change of interlocutor is marked by a blank letter space. The clision of the final 
alpha in épyopea at i 2 is effected but not marked. There is no opportunity to 
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determine the scribe’s practice regarding iota adscript. Col. ii observes Maas’s law, 
leaning slightly to the right. A line-filler at i 7 is rather cursively drawn. 

The text has been collated with Carlini’s edition (1964). The two other pub- 
lished papyrus fragments of this dialogue, P. Harr. 1 12 (=CPF 1.1*** Plato 1) and 
LI 3666 (=CPF I.1*** Plato 2) do not overlap with the papyrus. XIII 1609, a pub- 
lished commentary on Alcibiades I, does not involve the portion of the dialogue 
surviving here. The papyrus does not offer any new readings. 


Col. i Col. 11 
malOn mw. [a epx (109 A) aluto touTto aA (109 B) 
o|ueberc To Tro Xa [nv Tovto 
Alewew: Kat o7t ye [duadeper o 
aluTo ovopa Ao[v Te Kau Trav 
5 Clovrec epxo 5 Tt ov [v abyvat 
pe|0a eywye: B ouc clu mpoc 70 
ott ye €€a|7a> Tepo|uc cum 
TweEvot| BovAl[eucesc 
TroA| ewe Touc 
10 aduKko[ vvTac 
7 To[ve 


Col. i 

7 [ye]. Spacing cannot determine whether the papyrus agrees with PTW against BCD omit- 
ting the word. If ye is written, the line is average in length. If it is omitted, then 7 will be the shortest 
line in the column by one letter, for which the space-filler compensates. 


Col u 
4-5 odAo[v te Kae wav]|te with MSS: 6Aw Kat wavti in Proclus’ paraphrase. 


S. TREPANIER 


5080. [PLato], Azcrei4DEs IT 146 B—c 
72.7(e) 5.1 x 3.6 cm Early third century 


Ten fragmentary lines from a column of a papyrus roll; left and right part 
missing. They probably come from the top of the column, since there are 4 mm 
of papyrus without letter trace (surface not damaged) above the top surviving line, 
slightly larger than the 3 mm interlinear space. The average line length is 23 letters 
(c.6.7 cm). No left or right margins are preserved. The back is blank. 
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The pseudo-Platonic Alcibiades IT was regularly included in Plato’s corpus, 
both in the medieval tradition (although it is omitted from the important ma- 
nuscript W, which contains all the other dialogues from tetralogies -vm) and by 
modern editors. Although the work was included in Thrasyllus’ tetralogies, it was 
already suspected in antiquity as spurious; Athenaeus reports that it was attributed 
to Xenophon (Athen. x1.114.17—21). The dialogue was considered authentic by 
Diogenes Laertius (D. L. 3.51). 

The script is in the ‘Severe Style’, sloping slightly to the right. The writing 
looks fluid and experienced and is very tiny (the average height of the letters being 
only 2 mm), and the strokes are very thin. € @ o ¢ are noticeably small-sized, while 
there is a slight tendency to broaden other letters (not always to the same extent). 
Good examples are: H (3), K (4), N (at 2 and 9 it is nearly as broad as us), and Tr (8). 
Very restrained ornamentation may be recognized in the forms of a and a, show- 
ing a curved foot in their right end in most of the cases. The spacing between the 
letters 1s very regular; in the lower part of the column, however, the letters seem to 
be closer together. 

The writing shows some similarities with LXII 4311 and XVII 2098 = GLH 
1gb, for which the mid third century is a terminus ante quem from the text on the back, 
but 5080 seems slightly earlier. Note m, with its low belly, which however does not 
reach the bottom completely, as well as «, whose middle upright seems to come 
up to a remarkable height, in contrast to the more flattened forms generally seen 
in the third century. 

Change of speaker is marked by dicolon in 5, where the line-beginning is 
missing and the presence of a paragraphus cannot be verified. In 3, a horizontal 
line above 7 is probably a grave accent, and a circumflex occurs at 7. Scriptio plena 
seems not to have been the rule, as 2 clearly indicates: thus elision may be pos- 
tulated, but definitely not marked, also for g. Iota adscript is written in the only 
instance where it is required (10). 

The textual basis for the supplement of the column is Burnet’s OCT (1901). 
In 5 the papyrus agrees with B (with wrong accent and breathing, corrected by its 
more recent hand, b) against T. The papyrus offers a new reading in 7, for which 
the text transmitted by the medieval manuscripts has been rejected by the editors, 
but the reading of 5080 is not an improvement. The only other papyrus from 
Alcibiades IT published so far is LH 3667 (CPF I.1*** Plato 3), assigned to the third 
century, with which the papyrus does not overlap. 


n|pac evd[evar 1 Tw (146 B) 
ovte etdlevar Tlo|v8 o av mploxerpwc 
peAA|wpev 7 mpartew [7 Ae 
yew €dloKxet: ovKovy Kay [pev 


5 TPAaTTYL a tilc oLoev a do[ Kee €LOE 
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vat ma|pemnrat de TO wh eAyrwe 

Kat Auc|iteAovvTwc nuiv| e€ew 

Kat THe |7roAer Kat avt[ov avTwe Cc 
mwe yap ov jeav de y o[yuar 7 ava 


10 VTLQ@ TOUTWV OUTE T|nu mro[Aet 


5 7 a with b (7) a): 7) & B (obviously erroneous): 7) T. Due to the absence of breathings and 
accents in the papyrus, it is impossible to determine to which of the two hands of B our reading cor- 
responds. It is reasonable to assume that B’s reading is a simple mistake, due either to its own scribe 
or to one of its ancestors’ during the process of transcription into minuscule. 

7 nw: 7uac MSS. Assuming that the word e€ew followed, the papyrus texts confirms the doubts 
raised by Dobree and Ast against ac (Ast deleted it). The juncture Aveitehovvtwe €€ew is a hapax 
here, but comparison with éyw + adverb in other cases shows that it must have the meaning ‘to be 
useful’. 74a cannot be linked directly with this construction, so it lacks a verb indicating judgement. 
Things do not become better, however, with the papyrus’ reading yw, for it alters the balance of the 
whole sentence. It is not taken up later in 10 (= 146 G3) which clearly shows the duality of 77 oAeu 
— atrt@. So there are two possibilities: (a) in the papyrus nw was not followed by e€ew but another 
verb (expressing ‘to act’?), or (b) 74a is an old corruption (a marginal note dropped into the text?) 
that turns up in the medieval manuscript tradition. The papyrus could imply that dc existed earlier. 

A mark over yp—tempting as it is to be seen as a critical sign introducing a variant reading or 
deleting an unsuitable one in such a troubling passage—is most probably a circumflex, the descend- 
ing part of which is missing and mistakenly placed over v instead of 1. 

g-1o The text transmitted in the medieval tradition 1s slightly too long to fit in the available 
space. 


A. SCHATZMAN 


5081. Plato, CHARMIDES 166 Gc, 167 A 
31 4B.16/K(1-2)a 7.9 x 5.6 cm Second/third century 


Fragment of a papyrus roll containing remains of two columns; the back is 
blank. ‘The first column contains the ends of 13 lines, the second beginnings of 9 
lines. The width of a column can be estimated as 6 cm; it ranges from 17 to 22 
letters a line. ‘The reconstructed column height is 54 lines in 23.8 cm. The interco- 
lumnium is 1.5 cm; no margins are preserved. Col. ii is sloping approximately 5° to 
the left. The lines look ascending. The whole dialogue as preserved by the medieval 
tradition would have covered 35 columns, of which our fragment gives parts of 
cols. xx and xxi, with 45 lines between the two preserved pieces. 

The text is written along the fibres in the ‘Severe Style’, sloping to the right. y 
once projects under the line (i 4), p never. There are two forms of the narrow e€, the 
lunated version in two strokes (i 12, ii 13) and the angular one (e.g. i 10), both with 


short middle stroke. Close parallels are XXII 2320 and XXIII 2361. 


5081. PLATO, CHARMIDES oT 


The diacritical signs used are rough breathings of form 1 in GMAW? 11 (1.7 
and 12), accents (acute at i 3, 4 and circumflex together with a rough breathing at i 
12), apostrophe to separate words at i 5, high stop (i 3, 6) and low stop (i 10), para- 
graphi (i 12, 13) indicating change of speaker, and line-filler (i 6). For the preserved 
part the division at line-ends is syllabic, and reconstruction suggests that it was also 
the case in col. 11. The spacing in u 13 leads to the assumption that, in addition to 
the paragraphi, a blank of two letters was used to indicate change of speaker in the 
line. In 1 13 this would also be possible. The scribe elides tacitly (11 13 and maybe in 
ii 14), but scrptio plena also occurs (1 4 and 15, perhaps also in 1 13). No opportunity 
occurs to determine the presence of iota adscript. 

The text is collated with images of B, [, and W, and supplemented from 
Burnet’s OCT (1903). In the preserved parts there are only spelling variants, in the 
second column, however, there are two instances where spacing suggests that the 
papyrus had a shorter reading (11 10, 11). 


Col. 1 Col. 1 


autTnc Tlauc [aAAaic 705 1064 
ovK ectw] ovtwe alAA au prev 
aAAat mlacar’ aAAlou exc € 


muctnjar eavtwy d€ ov 7 





5 oe povn] Twv Te adAwv’ e€ 5  k[ae overat evrep ovdev Kau (167 A) 
mictnp|wv emic[t|nun —> t[e auToc oveTau prev Evdevar 
cTt| Kau avTn avTYC KaL o.[dev 6 ov Twv 6 adAAwv 
tauta]| ce 7oAAov deu AcAnbe ovd[erc Kau ect dy TOUTO TO 
vat aAjAa yap oysar o aptu cwd|povew Te Kat cwppocu 

10 ~ouk epjecba trove. TOUTO 10 vn K[ae TO EavTOV yryva 
moveic €|we yap Eemyeipetc cxew| To eldevat a TE OLdEV 
edeyyew] €acac Trept 00 0 Ao apa taluta ectw a Aeyeuc 
yoc ectw] ovov nv 6 eyw Trot eywy €d|7n madw towvv 
[evc my de eLyw 

Col. i 


1 tac. The traces surviving could correspond either to raic or aAAaic. Spacing suggests that 
zaic stood in this place of the line. 

4 8é. An acute accent would not be expected here, unless there was punctuation after de. The 
mark, over 8 rather than over e, could be a correction in the form of an apostrophe marking that eli- 
sion should be effected between de and ovk. 

10 eplecOa: ébncba MSS. The upper part of € is clearly visible. An interchange between € and 


7 is common (see Gignac, Grammar i. 242-4). 
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Col. u 

6 z[c avroc: Spacing seems to exclude the possibility that the papyrus could have read Bekker’s 
conjecture ad, but ad ruc (Buttmann) or adroc of BTW would fit the line. 

10 There is not enough space for the transmitted text; éavrdv or adrov instead of éavtov adrov 
would fit the line. 

II cKew |. There is not enough space for the OCT text 76 eidévar a Te older Kal a Ly oldev. 
The first part of the clause, 76 efS€var & Te ofdev, would fit the line. Omission by homoioteleuton 
conveniently explains the discrepancy in the papyrus: after having written the first ofdev, the scribe 
then mistook it for the second one and continued with apa travra, omitting Kal @ fu7) older. 

14 de €[yw. Only part of an upper horizontal is preserved before the papyrus breaks off. It 
looks slightly curved and should therefore rather be € than r. 


H. ESSLER 


5082. PLato, CHARMIDES 172 C—D, 173 A-B 
58/B(72) part 4.3 x 7.5 cm Third century 


A fragment of a papyrus roll containing parts of two consecutive columns of 
Charmides, with an intercolumnium of ¢.1.5 em. The back is blank. The line length 
is 17-23 letters (5.8—6 cm), with ¢.50 lines per column (c.20 cm). The text lost before 
the first column would occupy ¢.31 columns, and the whole dialogue would need 
c.40 columns occupying 2.83 metres. There was then room for 5086 (Laches) in the 
same roll, which according to calculations would be contained in ¢.54 columns of 
approximately 4 metres, constituting thus a composite roll. 

The hand is a flowing, medium-sized, undecorated specimen of the ‘Formal 
Mixed’ style, of the general type commonly referred to as the sloping oval. The 
contrast between broad and narrow letters is not particularly marked, although x, 
M, N, and w are always wide. 0 is variable in size and spacing; mM has a curve that 
goes halfway down the line of writing, and the base of © is almost flat. XX VII 
2458, assigned to the third century, is similar but more rapidly written. II 223 = 
GLH 21a of the early part of that century is also similar but considerably sloppier 
and more angular. 

There are no breathings, accents, or punctuation except a misplaced forked 
paragraphus below ui 3. Correction in 1 14 has been made by the main scribe. Some 
critical scrutiny has been accorded the text. There are critical signs in the margin 
of what would have been lines 12-13 in col. ii and an ancora mark, perhaps serv- 
ing as a directional symbol to the misplaced forked paragraphus in the new section 
(col. 1 3=4). 

The text has been collated with and supplemented from the edition of Bur- 
net’s OCT. This is the second papyrus of the Charmides to come to light. In so far as 
one can judge from so small a text, the papyrus sides twice with the united evidence 
of the direct tradition (BTW) as against that of the indirect tradition, mainly 
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Stobaeus (ii 6, g-10) and once with Stobaeus as against the reading of the direct 
tradition (i 1-2). Spacing considerations suggest that the reading eidévai at 172 C8 (1 
4-5), which many editors from Heusde on have deleted against the testimony of all 
manuscripts, was already present in antiquity. The papyrus also confirms a modern 
conjecture at 173 B5 (ii 11). 


Col. i Col. 1 
tjd[w = (172. c) Kata Talc emucTnmac Trav 173 B 
prev yap et BovAe: cuyx|wpy Ta TpaT|TOLTO KaL OUTE TLC 
| Kupepy|ntyc packwv Ewvat 
he v wv be ofv e€atatax av nuac 
5 apx|nc 5 OUTE LaTpo[c OUTE cCTpaTNHYyoC 
eTiBeueba cwhpocu|vyv oute adXoc o[vderc mpoczo. 
Ewa TO eldevar a TE o1ldev ovupevoc [TL eldevar O Ly OL 
le dev Aav[Pavor av ex dn Tov 
Is D Twv ov[Twe exovTwy ar 
10 | 10 ©6Ao av n[puev Te cupPawwor 
] 7 vyveclw 
ov | nce w | 
TowouTov ov a yap vuv]dn cull 


eXeyomev we peya av ey|f[v]] a 
15 yabov n cwdpocuvy et Tou 


OUTOV ECTW LO | 


] 
K} px 


[tv 


Col. i 


14 Nu appears to have been cancelled by a diagonal stroke, the upper right end of which is 
visible to the right of the alpha. 


Col. 1 

1-2 zav]|ra with Stobaeus: av BT: ravra ay conjectured by Burnet. 

3-4 Perhaps the scribe was copying from an exemplar with longer lines and mistook the loca- 
tion of the paragraph ending. Approximately 2 mm to the left of the forked paragraphus there is 
a small ancora sign pointing upwards, which was intended to help the reader to relate a note to its 
correct point of reference. But it is impossible to specify either the note (which will have been lost 
with the top or bottom margin) or the point of reference (since the text preserved offers no clue as to 
the meaning of the ancora to be discerned), unless perhaps it has something to do with the misplaced 
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forked paragraphus. For the use of the ancora mark, see K. McNamee, Marginalia and Commentaries 
(1977) 121-4. 

4 eanat@ av 'T: é€araray B: dy be ob, eEatata av 7ac was omitted in Stobaeus. 

6 o[vderc with BTW: tic oddeic Stobaeus. 

Q-10 aA]|Ao av n[ pew Tl cupBawwor} with BTWOQ: aAAo Te av 7pety cupPatvor Stobaeus, 

11 7 vytec|w with Heindorf (conjectured): 7) dyrécey Stobaeus: byrécew BIWOQ, 

12-13 ‘There are two signs opposite what would have been Il. 12—13, if the lines had not been 
lost. The first looks like tops of three verticals, as of «9; the second looks like a cursive forward-falling 
¢ with a horizontal line drawn beneath it. If the critical signs put in the margin are stichometrical, 
they are meant to indicate a number or they may alternatively suggest that something in the lines now 
lost has received (or requires) attention or marginal comment. 


M. SAALEMENOU 


5083. PLaTo, CRATYLUS 423 E 
38 3B.79/ H(1)a 5.1 x 1.9 cm Third / early fourth century 


One fragment from a papyrus roll, written along the fibres and blank on the 
back, together with a detached fragment with an undistinguishable trace. With an 
average of g letters per line or 3.5 cm, the column is very narrow but not unparal- 
leled (Johnson, Bookrolls and Scribes in Oxyrhynchus 101-8). A relatively broad inter- 
columnium of 1.6 cm survives, probably slightly wider in full length, amounting to 
half the coumn width. ‘The column height is uncertain. 

The hand is of the informal mixed type, upright and fair-sized. There is 
marked contrast between broad letters such as N, K, and x and the narrow c and 
p, typical of the ‘Severe Style’. The o with flat bottom is also characteristic. The 
script is similar to XI 1358 (= GBHBP 1b), dated in the early fourth century on the 
basis of third-century official accounts on its back. 

There are no breathings or accents and no evidence of punctuation and 
lectional marks. Iota adscript is written in the only instance where it is required 
(line 1). The papyrus offers no new readings and does not involve passages of tex- 
tual disagreement in the medieval tradition. It is only the second fragment of the 
Cratylus from Oxyrhynchus. XXXII 2663 preserves Cratylus 405c, clearly from 
a different copy and not overlapping with 5083. The text has been collated with 
the OCT (1995). 


do||K[e]e cloe ewar € (423 E) 
KaCcT@L wet Ep 


Kat xpw||v]][ua 
KQaL a vuv[don 


D083, PLALO, CRATY EUS 61 


3 The last surviving letter in the line seems to have been crossed out with a cancellation stroke 
almost reaching to the upper line. The cancelled letter seems to be a N or mM (no other M survives), 
with its left vertical stroke and a clearly visibly diagonal descending not very sharply. The crossed-out 
letter may have been cancelled because it was wrong (if it is a v), or perhaps it was mistakenly written 
twice (if a p). 

Two traces of ink between w and the cancelled letter look like dots, perhaps a dicolon, but it 
is not possible to explain its presence in the middle of a word. Possibly, it is accidental spilling of ink. 


J. BARTON 

5084. PLatTo, CriTO 43 B, 45 B—-E, 45 E-46 A, 46 c—D 
88/287 part Fr. 2 5.1 x 21.8 cm Second century 
Plate I 


Four fragments from a roll written along the fibres with blank back. Fr. 1 must 
have belonged to the first column of the dialogue. Frr. 2 and 3 + 4 represent parts of 
two consecutive columns no more than three columns (100—110 lines) further along 
than fr. 1. Fr. 2 is the most extensive and consists of the greater part of a column 
with lower margin (2.6 cm). Fr. 3 contains the beginning of the column immedi- 
ately following fr. 2 with an upper margin (1.2 cm), and fr. 4 probably comes from 
near the bottom of that same column (about 27 lines down) or the beginning of the 
following column. Because the top of the column of fr. 2 has not been preserved, 
it is impossible to state the column’s height, but in width it must have contained 
an average of 30 letters and measured about 8 cm; this is slightly longer than the 
typical range of widths of prose texts written on papyrus (cf. Johnson, Bookrolls and 
Scribes in Oxyrhynchus 101-15). The roll, or the section thereof containing Crito, must 
have included a minimum of 20 columns. 

The text is written in a medium-to-small upright hand of the informal type 
identical to that of 4935; see 4935 introd. for a description. The only lectional 
signs in the papyrus are two diaereses over and v respectively (fr. 2.5, 29) and also 
a high punctuation stop (fr. 2.25). The change of speaker from Crito to Socrates 
in 43 BIO does not occur within the preserved text of fr. 1, so it is impossible to say 
whether and how this was indicated. The scribe often wrote iota adscript, but not 
always (fr. 2.4, 31, both endings of the second person subjunctive active). 

This is the first published papyrus of Crito, according to the on-line catalogue 
of Mertens—Pack®. The text has been collated and partly supplemented with the 
new OCT (1995). The portions of Plato’s text preserved do not diverge from the 
medieval transmission. Because no line-beginnings or endings are in evidence in 
any of the fragments and line divisions are therefore not known, I have preferred 
not to restore fully the articulated transcript. A letter count between successive lines 
does not suggest that anything of significance has been omitted from or added to 
the paradosis. 


62 
Fr. 1 


5 


KNOWN LITERARY TEXTS 


cle kav mpore[pov (43 B) 
nudaiujov[.jca tov Tpo| mov 
T|ne vuv trape[ctwen 
patjduwe auTnv K[ae 
| A[p]erav m[Anuperec 


duxactnp|t[ce (45 B) 
] exatc €€e[ AP wv 
ToA|Aayou ev y[ap 
adik|y ayamncou[ ce C 
Oer|raXav te[vac 
] ce mepe roA[Aov 
achaA|levav cou tape Eovrar 
] Auten[v 
‘ueacnloa 
e|mexerpelw 
e|Eov cw[Onvac 
crrevdet|c mrepe [ 
Seal 
dia] Pberpale 
] «ale 
| zpodidovar [ D 
exOpewa|i Kar exrrard|evcar 
] Kau To cov pe[poc 
mplag[oluc[i]y | 
Totloutlwr oujare[p 
] oppar[eJau[c 
olu xlpy 
cuvdtatada|imwpew Kat T[ pehovta 
mrad|evovta cu de ror O[oKeuc 
padu|porara apercBax’ xp[n 
| ayafoc Kat avdpecoc [ 


arpet| Oat packovTa yle 


JUs42P LALOL ERI TO 63 


tra|vtoc tov Prov em|eAcccbar 
ey|wye Kau Urep co[u 
30 Tw|v cwv emiTnd|evwy E 
doléq amay 70 mpalypa 
avav|Opiac Twe THL NulEeTEpar 
] kar 7 excodoc [7] yc 
duxacty|prov we evcy[Adev 
35 ] Kat avtoc o alywv 
| kat To teXevTal[vov 


Katay|eAwe tHe mpl agewc 


P'S 
avav|dpiae T[ ne 
n|wac d[oxew 46 A 
ojude | 
Jee zfe 
5 ] rautia 


] Kalkan 


Fr 4 


clu Ae[yeuc 
KaA|we e|AeyeTo 46 D 
| dec ta[v 
de ov [ 
5 k]adlwe 
[ | 
ede|ye[T0 


Era 
3 vuv with 8 'T and editors: vuvt WSV. 


lip 
12 cmevder|c with MSS and editors. Stephanus conjectured cmeddew supposedly to maintain 


parallelism with the preceding infinitive (é7.ye.peiv) dependent on doxeic: o8d€ dixardv por doxeic 

emixerpelv Tpaypa, cavTov mpodovvat, éfov cwhjvar, Kal Toadra crevderc TEpl CavTOV yevécbar arep 
! . . . 

dv Kai of éxOpol cov cretcaév Te Kai écrrevcav. This intervention does not seem necessary, however, 


and is not commended by the papyrus. 
13-14 Letter-count suggests that the papyrus had éczevcav (with the majority of MSS) in the 
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unpreserved portion of the lines rather than éczovéacav (SV). The former is undoubtedly the correct 
reading, since the verb is coordinated with czredcavev (see previous note). 


A. BENAISSA 


5085. PLato, EUTHYDEMUS 286 D, 286 E 
383B.79/J(1-3)d part 8.5 x 10.1 cm Third century 


Three fragments showing parts of two columns from a papyrus roll. The 
text 1s written along the fibres and the back is blank. Assuming no major textual 
discrepancy in the lost parts of cols. i and ui, the column height can be calculated 
at ¢.17 cm, occupied by ¢.25 lines; column width will have been 5.8—6 cm with an 
average of 16 letters to the line; intercolumnium of approx. 2 cm survives. It can 
be estimated that the whole work would have occupied ¢.130 cols., requiring a roll 
of approx. 10 m in length. 

The script is in a fair-sized formal rounded style. It is dated by comparison 
with XVI 2075 = GMAW’ 11 (assigned to the third century) and P. Ryl. 1.16 = GLH 
22b, on the verso of which is a letter dated ap 255/6. The script generally main- 
tains bilinearity, broken by p, tT, Y, 6, and +. Some letters show slight flourishes, 
such as y. Upper end of uprights of « and N present tiny leftward hooks. Letters 
of interest include mM, written in four strokes; the loop of $ is diamond-shaped; full, 
rounded o. There is some contrast between thick and thin pen strokes. The left 
margin of column i shifts to the left (Maas’s law). 

Space-fillers are found at the ends of i 3, 7. Punctuation marks are used by 
the original scribe, yet erratically, often seeming to do no more than occasionally 
mark word division: there is a middle point at ii 9, a low point at ii 4. A possibly 
misplaced dicolon at ii 14 does not coincide with the change of speaker, but another 
one at 11 does (with no line-beginning preserved), as does the paragraphos in ii 10 
(with no dicolon where it is expected). Thus, there is no evidence of their combined 
use. In col. ii there is a series of dots at the beginning of lines that presumably 
marked the alignment of the column; on alignment dots, see Johnson, Bookrolls and 
Scribes in Oxyrhynchus 91-g. At ii 13 there is a trace of a marginal siglum, a forward 
slash, which may have indicated a textual comment (probably on this roll, rather 
than in a separate commentary), perhaps noting the variant tayewc for taxewe or 
vice versa, or marking an error in the missing portion of the line; for more uses 
of the siglum see McNamee, Sigla and Select Marginalia in Greek Literary Papyri (1992) 
17-18. Elision effected but not marked at i 4 and ii 4, but not in ii 5. 

The papyrus offers two new readings in ii 5 and 12. It agrees with MS T 
against BW in three cases (i 5~6, 1 9, and g~10), but gives support to B’s reading 
against T in ui 6. 
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The text has been collated with Burnet’s OCT (1903) and Meéridier’s Budé 
(1949) and supplemented exempli gratia from the OCT. 


Col. 1 


TO Tapatrav ouK ey]: (286 b) 
ovd apa ala Ac] 
a ovd apableic av< 
Opwrrot y o|v TouT av 
5 en apabia ev|mep ec 
y To PevdecBar| Twv< 
Tpaypwatwv mlavu ye: 
edy adda toutolouK 


ie 


Col. 11 
No||yol[v e€eAeyEar unde (286 E) 
voc yevd|ojevou ov 
K| ectw ef[y o evdvdn 
pio|c. ovd apla exedev 
5 ev] ene ed[nv eyw 
vu|vdn Avov[vcodwpoc 
e€eAcyEar [70 yap wy 
. ov Twe av T[uc KeAev 
. cat w Hvdudy[pe nv 6 € 
10 . yw ta coldla [ravra Kau 
. TA €V EXOVTG OU Travu TL 
Katlapl|avba[vw adr 
/ Xa [rlaxewe ml we evvow 
wcwc prev oluv: pop| TiKwTE 


15 pov Tu ep|ncopwal[se aAAa 


Col. 1 
5-6 e|mep ec y with T: ef mapein BW (W' corrects ¢ interlinearly above a). 


Col. 1 
2-3 ovx] ectw. The division of ovx between two lines would have been odd. However, the 
whole word ov« would not fit in 3 before ecrw, since there is only space for one or two letters (although 
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with an upsilon as narrow as in ev at ii II, it is not impossible). Even if ov« is all written in 3 or in the 
case of a total omission of the word, the problem is not solved, as 2 would be left untenably short. The 
restoration of « at the beginning of 3 is therefore very doubtful. 

4-5 exeAever] eue ed[ nv: exeAcvov épy BT: exéAevev efyv conjectured by Hermann and 
adopted by most other editors: éxéAeve dj’ Badham. This passage is clearly ambiguous in meaning, 
resulting in the ungrammatical and nonsensical é«éAevov found in all medieval manuscripts. There 
is no way to confirm whether the papyrus attests this reading or confirms Hermann’s conjecture 
exeXevor, but the presence of eve indicates that exeAevev was written and eve serves as its object, prob- 
ably to clarify the meaning. The insertion of ej is in scriptio plena contrary to the scribe’s practice in 
the rest of the surviving text. 

6 Avov[vcodwpoc with B: 6 Acovucddwpoc TW. 

7 «€JeAey€ar with MSS: é&éAey£ov Badham. 

8-9 keAevcac with T: kedevcat obd€ Kedeberc drt BW: Kedevcar ci) 8é KeAebec drt W ypapeTau. 
BW also mark a change of speaker after ceAevcat. 

9-10 w: Evévéy[pe nv 5 €]|yw with T: Fv 6’ éyw, & Eddvdnwe BW. 

11 The line is restored from the OCT as ov zravu 7 with TW against B, which omits ov. Specu- 
lative restoration allows room for ov. 

12 Kat[auJava[vw: wavbarvw MSS with all editors. KAT is clearly visible at the beginning of 
the line. a and mM are missing, but what follows is certainly in accordance with pavOavw, attested by 
all manuscripts. 

13 The papyrus could be restored to either the tayéwe with W or taxéwe with BT. zayéwce is 
printed following Burnet’s text. 


J. BARTON 


5086. PLato, LacHEs 179 G—D, 180 A—-B 
58/B(72)b (part) 6.8 x 9.5 cm Third century 


Two fragments from the same roll as 5082 (Charmides) preserving a total of 
37 lines from Laches. Between the two fragments approximately 10 lines must have 
intervened, bringing the total number of lines to 47, which can be still accom- 
modated in a single column according to calculations for 5082. There is no way 
to determine whether the two fragments are from the same or two consecutive 
columns, but the way they are broken, both preserving the right part of lines with 
a portion of the right margin, might suggest that they are the upper and lower part 
of the same column. 

A high stop is written in fr. 1.4 to denote a short pause and possibly another 
one in fr. 2.6. Iota adscript is written in fr. 1.6. There are no other opportunities to 
observe its use in the manuscript. 

There is slight overlapping with LII 3671 (M-—P* 1407.4) at fr.1.1. The papyrus 
offers no new readings. Five other papyri of Laches survive, including 5087 (M-P* 
1407.4, 1408-10). Burnet’s OCT (1903) has been used for the collation of the text. 
The line division is arbitrary. 


Fr. 1 


20 


Fr. 2 


5086. PLATO, LACHES 


EKATEPOC TrEpL TO|UV EaUTOU 
matpoc 7oAl|Aa Kar Kara 
epya exe Aleyew mpoc Touc 
veavic|Kouc’ Kal Oca EV 
TroAceuw n|pyacavto 
Kal oca ev et|pyvye drow 
KOUVTEC TA TE THY] cuuplal 
xwv kar ta THE] T[ NI zo 
Aewc | 
] 

UTFALCXVVW LE | 
Bla re Toucde Kale atic] 
peba|rouc mate[pac nuwr| 
ore quale pev ela] tpudalr] 
errevon| jret[ pa|Kua eyevo[ pe] 
ba ta de] tw[v alAAwv zplay] 
pata empat|tov Kat Toltc] 
de Towc veavic|Kouc auTa 
Tauta evoerky |upeda 
Aeyovrec ote or lev ape] 
Ancovew eavTwr| Kau 
Un mevcovTar Huw] a 


KA€E€LC | 


(c.10 lines missing) 


plabnula 
Toc evte OoKel x |pyvar aly 
davew evte py] Kae Trep[e 
twv arrwy eu TIu Exec € 
mrawweclar wabypa vew|e 
avépe n em|itndevpa [Kau 
Tepe THC Koww|viac Aeyer[v 


de 


(179 ¢) 


(180 A) 


67 
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ore cane 
10 be ex dae) 
Tnv Ojravorav KaL KOL 


veovet|y ETOLLOC OLat 


de Kat Aa|xnra TOV d[e] adn B 
On yap ove] w Niexta [we o| ye 
15 eAeyev fe) Avcyraxoc apTe Te | pu 
Fr 1 


5-6 modeuanr n|pyacavto|[Kat oca ev with BWt: omitted in T. 

6 ev|pnvy. The iota adscript seems squeezed between the 7 and the 6. It was possibly added 
later. 

12 toucde with BWO: roicde T. 

22 [un] with BTW but omitted in Q, The line is already short. Although the scribe is not par- 
ticularly careful about his line length, it is improbable that jy is missing. 


Fr2 

2 xl|pnvac with TW: yprvac 7 B. 

6 em|irndevma. A trace from a stroke at the top right side of a seems to be an acute accent, but 
it is not required there. The space between a (from emirydevja) and the other a (from «az) is wider 
than required for the k. Perhaps a high stop is written to mark the short pause, as in fr. 1.4. 

8-10 The surface of the papyrus is much damaged here, and only traces survive from an 
inestimable number of letters. The traces are undistinguishable except for the lower right bottom 
extremity of a diagonal and the lower part of an upright in 1. 9. 


M. SALEMENOU 


5087. PLato, Lacues 180 £, 182 B—c (MORE OF LII 3671) 


51 4B.18/ G(1-3)c Fr, 2 3.0 x 2.7 cm Late second century 


‘Two fragments from a papyrus roll written along the fibres; the back is blank. 
The largest, fr. 2, preserves 11 lines of the left-hand portion of a single column. 
Surface fibres appear to be worn off from large portions of its lower half; the depth 
of the lower margin is consequently uncertain. Fr. 1 preserves parts of 4 lines from 
the middle of a column from 182 B—c. Traces in fr. 2 correspond to 180 g, although 
reconstruction is not certain. Close similarities in hand, format, and size suggest 
that frr. 1-2 came from the same roll as LIT 3671, another papyrus of the Laches 
(179 B-C). 

The reconstruction of the roll is problematic, due to the fact that no full 
column or two consecutive ones survive. It is therefore impossible to calculate the 
exact number of lines per column. However, Carlini (CPF 1.1*** Plato 21) notes 
that the text preserved in 3671 is very close to the beginning of the dialogue and 
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therefore calculates the column to contain 52~3 lines (assuming that the dialogue 
begins at the top of a column, even if another dialogue precedes the Laches; cf. 
5082 + 5086). If this is the case, then fr. 1 comes from col. v and fr. 2 from col. vi or 
vu of the Laches. Although Carlini’s argument about a 52-line column on account 
of close interlinear spacing is valid, it is also possible that 3671 preserves col. iii of 
a shorter roll with c.26 lines per column. In this case 5087 shows cols. viii (fr. 1) and 
ix or (ir): 

The lines preserved on the fragments have a length of 17—23 letters. The hand 
is of the “Severe Style’, sloping to the right with wide letters (a TT H N) contrasting 
with narrower ones (€ 0 P C). 0 and ¢ ride high above the notional baseline, while 
the vertical stroke of T and sometimes that of y extend below the baseline. The 
horizontal stroke of T tilts sometimes slightly downward (fr. 2.4, 6). The horizontal 
stroke of 1 sometimes extends through the left-hand vertical stroke. Letters occa- 
sionally connect (e.g. T and © 1.2, 2.6; € and N 2.3). The script is rather uniform, 
but all letters that can be verified are written in the same way as in 3671 and are 
of the same size. In addition, both papyri have an average of 20 letters per line, 
and line-spacing is 4 mm. Due to the small amount of text preserved, 5087 offers 
no opportunity to compare the scribe’s practice regarding lectional marks with 
that of 3671 (where punctuation, breathings, and a diaeresis are observed). 3671 
is assigned to the end of the second century. There is no opportunity to deter- 
mine whether iota adscript was written. A correction in fr. 2.10 seems to be itself 
a mistake. 

Fr. 2 supports T against BWQ at 7-8 and BTQ against W at 4. Four other 
papyri of the Laches survive in addition to LIL 3671 + 5087 and 5086; see M—P* 
1407.4, 1408-10. The text was collated with, and supplemented exempli gratia from, 
Burnet’s OCT (1903). Badham’s edition (London 1865) was also consulted. 


Fri 


ibs 
Ae] yovtwv (180 E) 
C12 mploc addy 
[ 


Nove 6.10 


ee 
5 aE 
Fr. 2 


Tepe Tac Take Kal TATA (182 B) 
AaB[ wy Kar drdoriunbecc 


eV auTou|c €77L TAV GV TO 7TE 


\ 
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pl Tac cTpat|nyrac opyncere 
5 Kat on SnAoviote Ta TOU C 
Twv exonevalKar wan 
pata mavra [Kau eTLTYH 
devwata Kat K[ada Kau 
moAXAov agia avo| pu water 


Kabnyn|c[ art av TOUTO 


deck 

1 The two larger traces of the three, a vertical and a cross stroke, admit several possibilities (tt 
ort). 

2-3 Reconstruction from 180 E is strained but possible, given that vrw of line 2 are positioned 
directly over AA of line 3 and assuming an average count in frr. 1-2 of approximately 19~20 letters 
per line. If the right margin follows aAAy in line 3, then the space before zp]oc would be too short to 
accommodate ra yap pecpaxia Tade (codd.), and the text at this point is therefore uncertain. 


Fr. 2 

4 [oppncece] supplemented with Burnet and BTQ: appocece W. 

4-5 If the missing part of the line transmitting the medieval text is intact, then the scribe wrote 
23 letters on line 4, more than he did on average (19-20), perhaps producing an uneven right margin. 
Lines 11-15 of 3671 indicate that the scribe did not always maintain evenness at the end of the lines. 

5 Kat 7dy dnAov with MSS: 6puycece: dHAov 6° Badham. 

7-8 emrn|devpara with T: émitndedpata ravta BWQ, 

10 [7]. tT appears to have been mistakenly crossed out with a diagonal stroke. These lines ap- 
pear to have been written in a finer and lighter stroke than the preceding lines. 

11 Ka@nyn]|c[acr. This curved trace might be the upper stroke of 0, c, or €, but the horizontal 
position of this trace within the line, which would allow for approximately 5—6 letters preceding, sug- 
gests C, 


B. H. WEAVER 


5088. PLato, MENo 72 E£, 73 A-B 


49 5B.96/D(5-6)b 6.9 x 8.9 cm Second century 
Plate XII 


The upper part of two consecutive incomplete columns from a roll preserving 
Plato’s Meno. The writing is along the fibres, and the back is blank. Only a few let- 
ters and traces survive from the right end of col. i. Parts of ten lines from col. ii are 
preserved, and the surface at their right end is much damaged. A top margin of 4.9 
cm and an intercolumnium of 1.7 cm are preserved. ‘The average number of let- 
ters per line is 16, producing a column of approximately 5.5—6 cm wide; evidence 
from col. 1 suggests that letters are squeezed at the end of the lines (i 1). The first 
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column should have contained 27 lines, its height being around 15 cm. Seven or 
eight columns would have preceded col. i in the roll, and the total dialogue would 
have required around 130 columns (g—10 m) and occupied the whole roll, if not two 
shorter ones. 

The hand is an upright, medium-sized, formal round one. It is comparable to 
that of V 844 (Johnson’s scribe At), generally assigned to the second century, but 
a slightly earlier date has also been proposed (see 5089 introd.). The script is also 
similar to XX VII 2468 + 5089 (Politicus) and possibly the same scribe as 5090, also 
of Politicus (see 5090 introd.). The writing is strictly bilinear apart from . There 
is obvious shading, and letters are decorated with blobs, occasionally dragged and 
looking like serifs. K is made in two strokes, with the upper diagonal sometimes 
almost horizontal (note both instances in ii 1, especially the first one, where it looks 
like a r). The cross bar of € connects with the upper part as in 5089 and 5090; 
has a high cross bar, and y is V-shaped as in 5090 but different from 5089. The 
beginnings of the lines in col. 11 move to the left as the column proceeds. Although 
very few line-ends are preserved in col. 1, the right margin is relatively uneven, but 
the scribe seems to have taken pains to maintain the width of the column (by com- 
pressing the letters ini 1 and writing a tiny Cc). 

The change of speaker is marked by two dots (ii 3 and 7) and paragraphus in 
il 3 (but this is impossible to determine for ii 7, since the bottom of its first letters is 
missing). ota adscript is probably written in one place (ii 6), judging from the avail- 
able space, but there is inconclusive evidence for other instances (11 5). ‘There is no 
case of possible elision. 

The papyrus does not offer new readings. There is no overlap between this 
papyrus and XXXIII 2662 (= CPF 1.1*** Plato 34), also preserving Meno. ‘The text 
was collated with Bluck’s edition (1961) and A. Croiset and Bodin’s Budé (1949), 
and supplemented from Bluck’s edition. 


Col. i Col. 1 
Kat weyeoc Kau u|cxuc (72 E) Kat duKat[we dioLKovV 
eavrrep wcxupa ylulv|n Ta: ov OnTa: ovK|ouv 73B 
yn Tw auTw elder Kat  avmep dukawwc| Kar cw 
THL AUTHL wcxXUL Lcx]U dpovac diock| wow 
5 pa 6.13 ]. 5  dukatocuvnt [Kat cw 
C15 i fppocuvn[t| dvo[ccncou 


cw: avlayK|n: [Twv 
av|tw|[v apa apdportepou 
de|ov7[ au evrep peAAov 


10 «= cw | aya Aor evar 


\ 
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Col.1 

4 The iotas adscript are restored in accordance with the scribe’s practice in ii 6. 

5, The only trace surviving seems like the top of right arm of y. Restoring the line as tcx]v|pa 
ecrat To yap Ty a|v also agrees with the average number of letters per line. However, this restoration 
is uncertain, as the trace is minimal. 


Col. 11 

2 The dicola both in this line and in I. 7 are not very clear, but there is little chance that any- 
thing else would have been written there, as there is no variation in the tradition. In both cases the 
traces are compatible with dicola, and they coincide with the changes of speaker. 

3-4 diKarwc|[ Kal cwppovwe with most MSS: cwppovwc Kal dukaiwe YF. 

5 Sexacocuvne [. The last trace is the lower half of an upright. Iota is restored rather than kappa 
on the basis of line 6, where the size of the lacuna presupposes the presence of iota adscript. 


M. KONSTANTINIDOU 


5089. PLato, PoLITICUS 257 B—C, 257 D—258 A (MORE OF XXVII 2468) 


85/81(b) 17.5 x 13.4.cm Second ae 
ate 


Parts of two consecutive columns in one fragment, preserving the beginning 
of Plato’s Politicus. The bottom of the roll’s first column and the middle part of the 
second are preserved. A lower margin of 5.4 cm and a large intercolumnium of 2.6 
cm survive. It is probably the beginning of the roll, with a left margin of 5.1 cm. 
Three full-length lines from the first column are 5.8-6 cm long, and the average 
number of letters per line is 17. The number of lines per column is 34; this would 
produce a column of around 19-20 cm high. With this format the Politicus would 
fit in a roll 10 m long, perhaps divided into two volumes. Col. i is shifting to the 
left (Maas’s law), and an even right margin is maintained, occasionally with space- 
fillers (1 7,10). The writing runs parallel with the fibres, and the back is blank. 

5089 is the same manuscript as XX VI 2468. Fr. 2 from 2468 physically con- 
nects to the upper part of 5089, preserving parts of the lines missing from col. i 
(re-edited here in bold letters). The rest of 2468 is from cols. xii and xiii. 

The hand is an upright formal round with decorations and minimal shading. 
The script is carefully executed with a sharp pen. The script becomes evidently 
faster as the text progresses (frr. 1 and 3 of 2468). > is the only letter to break 
bilinearity. Letters of interest are the typical two-stroke A with a loop at the bot- 
tom left, and the € with a higher middle stroke closing to the right with the upper 
crescent to form a loop. Decorative serifs mainly at the top and bottom of vertical 
strokes. 5089 is in a similar hand to that of 5088 and 5090. They are all compa- 
rable to V 844 (Johnson’s scribe At, assigned to the second century, but see CPF 
I.1** Tsocrates 84, correcting the date to first/second century), despite their more 
prominent decorations. Due to 844’s three-stroke a and its y and 3, 5089 cannot 
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be identified with Ar. 5088 and 5090 on the other hand are much closer, with 
all letter shapes in common, but slightly more formal. G. Cavallo, ‘Osservazioni 
paleografiche sul canone e la cronologia della cosidetta “onciale romana”’, in II 
calamo e il papiro: La scrittura Greca dall’ eta Ellenistica ai primi secoli di Bisanzio (2005) 
153-4 (originally published in ASWP n, 36 (1967) 209-20), and G. Menci, ‘Scritture 
Greche Librarie’, SGC 3 (1979) 23-53, place 2468 in the late first century, which 
is likely, but its original editor’s view of the second century is equally plausible. M. 
Tulli (CPF I.1*** Plato 57) dates it in the first/second century. 

There are no accents and breathings, but lectional marks and punctuation 
are present. ‘Two dots indicate the change of speaker in the dialogue. High point, 
paragraphus, and a x in the left margin of the last line of the first column of the 
roll (i 14). Two line-fillers in 17, 10. Elision occurs but is not marked (i 10, 13, ii 6). 
Jota adscript is written in the only case where it is required (1 12). The correction 
in 1 10 1s probably by the same scribe. 5089 does not overlap with the other papyri 
of Politicus. It offers no new readings. The papyrus was collated against the text of 


the OCT (1995). 


Col. 1 Col. 
ee w Eleve apdpw mrobev enor (257 D) 
upeT |epalc texv|yc: (257 B) euwou [cuyyeverav exew 
ev ye vn| Tov nmeTEpov twa tov plev ye ovv v 
feolv ‘w’ Cwxpatec Tov precc K[at]a THv [Tov po 
5 aupowvla Kat duxawc 5 cwrrov ducw [opo.ov 
Kal Tavu| “ev ovv wy e[ulo[e dawe[cbar hate 
plovexwe emetAntac tou 6 nuw [yn KAycc o 258 A 
LoL TO Tepe Touc Aoyi> pLwvuproc ouca [Kat 4 
CMOUC ApapTnpa’ KaL cE m|pocpycic [mwapexerau 
10 pLjev avTe TOUTWY ELC aU 10 «= Twa] ouxer[ornTa dex 
[7] O’c pere[uue] cv 8 nuw> d[7 Tove ye cuyyeveuc 
w fevle on |dapwe arro nlwac act mpobvparc ou 
Kayne xaprlopevoc’ al Aoywv 
ard e€nc ete Tov TOA 
15 X TLKOV a[vd|pa 7 POTEPOVv" C 
Col. 1 


4-5 w cwxpate|c Tov Ajpwva with most MSS: rov Aupova & Caxparec W. 

15 In XLVI 3326 (Republic) Haslam considers the y.aew sign as marking a passage of interest 
and referring to a déuvnwa accompanying the main text (also Turner, Greek Papyri, 112-18, McNa- 
mee, Marginalia and Commentaries in Greek Literary Papyri 104-5). Here it possibly marks the mentioning 
of the subject matter, as in P. Berol. g780v (BAT IV 536, re-edited in CPF1.1** Hierocles 1; McNamee, 
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Table 2), as it marks the only extant line where the title of the dialogue is repeated (zoAuruxov avdpa). 
This is also the case in BKT TV 536, where in two instances y marks both the actual title and its rep- 
etition in the main text. The word zoAuruxdv is also found in 2468 (Fr.1 i 18), but the line-beginnings 
are not preserved and the presence of x cannot be confirmed. The same x is found three times in 
the similarly-formatted papyrus of Phaedrus XVII 2102, where its function is uncertain (McNamee, 
Marginaha Table 3). 


Col. 1 

II ye was supplemented exempli gratia following W and the editors (OCT and Diés) against B 
and T. There is no way to verify whether the papyrus has re or ye, since there is no space difference 
between the two. 


M. KONSTANTINIDOU 


5090. PLatro, POLITICUS 270 D-E 


48 5B.28/L(i-3)a 6.9 x 17.1 cm Second century 
Plate XI 


The upper left part of a single column from a papyrus roll preserving Plato’s 
Politicus. The writing is along the fibres, and the back is blank. A generous upper 
margin of 5.5 cm and a left one of 1.7 cm survive. The average number of letters 
per line is 16. This would produce a column 5 cm wide. 

The papyrus is written in an upright, medium-sized, formal round hand. ‘The 
script is carefully executed with a relatively broad edged pen. $’s vertical stroke 
extends beyond the notional upper and lower lines. The obliques of « do not touch 
the upright. In u« the meeting point of the left stroke with the middle cup is low, 
sometimes reaching the notional base line. € is closed-cupped like the Latin e, and 
Y is V-shaped. Decoration is by blobs at the edges of most vertical and diagonal 
strokes (but a blob on ¢ in 2 is probably unintentional), and there is minimal shad- 
ing. Decoration seems more prominent in the upper lines of the column, perhaps 
due to the damaged surface of the lower part of the fragment. 

The script is of the formal round type, rather large and upright, assigned to 
the second century (see 5089 introd.). The handwriting is comparable with 5089 
+ 2468 (also Politicus) and 5088 (Meno). 5089 is obviously by a different scribe, 
although the two hands are strikingly similar. 5089 is more fluid (an impression re- 
inforced by the thinner pen) and with several letters drawn in a different way than 
in 5090 and 5088 (notably u, k, 4, 0, 1, and Y). 5090 and 5088 are much closer, 
perhaps by the same hand: all letters are drawn in the same way (note k, the high 
middle bar of 4, and the two different types of tT at 1 and 5 in 5090 and at ii 3 and 
10 in 5088), and the decoration is similar. The letters in 5088 are larger and the 
columns slightly wider, which might contribute to a first impression of dissimilarity 
between the two hands. Letter and line spacing is more liberal in 5090, but the 
ratio of spacing to the size of letters is the same in the two papyri. Although the 
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format of the two manuscripts is different, it is possible that 5090 and 5088 were 
copied by the same scribe. For examples of a single scribe writing in different size 
and format, see Johnson, Bookrolls and Scribes in Oxyrhynchus 18, on scribe Az. There 
is not enough evidence to compare the use of punctuation and lectional marks 
(there is no change of speaker in the passage preserved in 5090). In both papyri 
the columns are tilting to the right (Maas’s law). 

There are no accents or breathings. Punctuation is by high point in 3 and 8, 
and there is possibly a middle point in 4. Unmarked elision occurs in 11. There is 
no opportunity to determine the scribe’s practice regarding iota adscript. 

The only new reading in the papyrus at 3 1s a grammatical variation; the 
papyrus transmits yepavotepov instead of yepaitepov. Where there is disagree- 
ment among the medieval manuscripts, 5090 supports the main families (6 and 6) 
against Y and T*W’ (at 9-10 and 19-20); in the one instance where the two main 
families disagree, 5090 agrees with TW (at 16), but aligns with W against T at 
19-20. There is no overlapping with any other published papyrus of Politicus. The 
text was collated against the OCT (1995) and Diés’s Budé (1935) and supplemented 
exempli gratia from the OCT. 


Kal ETaucaTo T[ av oO (270 D) 
cov nv Ovntolv emu 
TO YEPALOTEpoV u[ dev 
Topevopevov’ [era 
5 Baddov de madw [em E 
TouvavT.ov ovlov ve 
wtepov Kat amra[AwTe 
plolv efveto’ Kar [Twv 
u[ev mpec|BuTepwlv au 
10 ~— Ale] uxar [tp] exec ew [eAae 
v[olvto tw 6 av y[ever 
wvTwy ar mapea[e Ae 
awomevat madwy [ere 
thv trapeAPouc[av w 
15 pav exactov Ka[ icra 
cav Twv Te nBolvrwy 
Ta cwpata Aeaty| ope 
va Kal curKpoT|Eepa 
Kal nulepav Kae vul[KTa 


20 exact | nv yryvo [eva 
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3 VEPALOTEPOV: yepaitepov MSS. 

g-10 €pu[eAar]|v[o]v7o with most MSS: éAevxaivovto Y. There is no doubt that the trace of the 
last preserved letter in 10 corresponds to M rather than a, 

16 ze-with TW and Diés: dé BW above the line and OCT. Diés and Nicoll (CQ 25 (1975) 43 n. 1) 
also report t transmitting dé. The papyrus reading is erroneous, and Nicoll is right to assume that the 
shared error re is not important evidence for a T—W link. ‘The papyrus proves that the re was present 
in the tradition long before the point when it is assumed that the medieval families broke off. 

nBolvrwy: yBwvrwy MSS. The papyrus clearly transmits a spelling mistake. 

18 cuuxpot|epa: cutxporara corrected in T above the line. 

19-20 Kad nulepav Kat ve[«ra | exact|nv with most MSS: Kad? Exacrnv nuépay Kal vix«ra T: 
Kad?’ ypepav éxactyv Kal viKra (corrected with transposition marks in T) Y. 


M. KONSTANTINIDOU 


5091. PLato, POLiTICUS, 299 E, 300 A—B, 300 C 
100/135 (a) 14.6 x 14 cm Second/third century 


Parts of three columns from a roll with a blank back. The top of col. 11 sur- 
vives, preserving a generous upper margin of at least 3 cm. The column height by 
calculation is ¢.22 cm, occupied by ¢.35 lines. The rather wide intercolumnium of 
¢.2.5 cm contrasts with the narrow columns of 5—6 cm (10~17 letters), showing a rel- 
atively uneven right margin. With an average of 13 letters per column, the column 
should have contained 36 lines. ‘The whole dialogue would have fit in a 1o-m roll. 

The text is written in the ‘Severe Style’ with slightly slanting, medium-sized 
letters. There is an apparent contrast between thick and thin strokes. There are 
regular ligatures. Col. ii clearly shows that the letters become smaller and more 
condensed at the ends of some lines, evidently to achieve as even a margin as possi- 
ble. Sporadic decorations can be distinguished on certain letters at line-beginnings. 
Little vertical serifs decorate the k (top cross stroke) in ii 6, 10, and iii 7, 10, but not 
in 11 8 (possibly present originally, but now faded away). Similar vertical strokes can 
be found on the only z at the beginning of ii 15 and the y ii 9 (second letter of the 
line) but not in other y. For a similar hand, cf. XX VII 2452 = GMAW” 27, assigned 
to the third century (see 149 n. 48), and XVII 2098 = GLH tob, dated from the 
document on the back to the first half of the third century. 

No punctuation has been observed apart from paragraphus and dicolon com- 
bined to mark the change of speaker (ii 2 and iii 6). Space-fillers occur at the ends 
of 11, 112, 4, and 5. There are neither breathings nor accents. Iota adscript appears 
where we would expect it. There is no opportunity to determine the scribe’s prac- 
tice regarding elision, but spacing in iii 6 suggests that the scribe wrote in scriptio 
plena. Cols. 1 and 1 exhibit Maas’s law. 

The correction in 1 14 and marginalia in i 11 and ii 19 are written in a thin- 
ner pen, apparently by a second hand. Untypically, the marginalia appear in the 
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right rather than in the left margin, where one would expect explanatory and not 
textual comments (see McNamee, Annotations in Greek and Latin Texts from Egypt (2007) 
15-16). There is a striking similarity with the hand of XV 1808, also preserving 
Plato (Republic vii) and heavily corrected and annotated by a second hand similar 
to—but not the same as—that of the marginalia in 5091. The format is similar but 
not identical. 1808 is slightly more upright, and there are small differences in the 
drawing of letters: the middle stroke of 4 in 5091 connects to the middle of the 
upright, and y is different (although in 5091 11 9 there is an y similar to these of 
1808). The two papyri show a close resemblance (cf. the decorated « and z at the 
beginning of lines), undermined by the thicker pen in 5091. This type of script is 
generally uniform, often lacking distinctive features, and the possibility that the two 
papyri were written by the same scribe cannot be ruled out. 

The papyrus does not overlap with any other Politicus papyrus published so far. 
However, col. 11 3-14 (300 B1-6) coincides with the quotation in P. Berol. inv. 1174.9 
(M-P* 1937.1), col. i 6-16; see K. Treu, ‘Kleine Klassikerfragmente’, in Festschrift 
zum 15ojahrigen Bestehen des Berliner Agyptischen Museums (Berlin 1974) 438-40 (= CPF 
II] 8) preserving a commentary on Politicus that is dated to the second century and 
thus earlier than 5091. P. Berol. supports the conclusion that the reading feacfar 
in ii 11 is a scribal error and confirms that the supralinear addition at 11 14 is indeed 
part of the ancient tradition. 

The fragment offers a new reading in the margin of col. 11. 9 BovAevovtwr (or 
perhaps cupBovAevovtwr) instead of cupBovdevcavtwr. The preserved text stands 
in disagreement with TW and in agreement with f in 11 10. A change in word order 
occurs in ii 15-16. Possibly another new reading is to be seen in the margin of 111. 

The text has been supplemented exemph gratia from the OCT (1995). 


Col. 1 


[ «to | cyy> (299 F) 
[ypappara y|vyvo 
[weva Kat pw |n Ka 
[ra texvnv] dynAov 
5 [ore macat Te ae TE 
[yvar mavteA|we 
[av amroAow|To 7 


[puuv KQL ovo €|uc Qu 


[ C14 | 
10 [ 6.14, | 
[ C14 | [tlovro Cnr(ew) 
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[ye]y[vouro Kak]o[v| 
adnfectara ye:> 





Col. i 


Tapa ya[p o|uwar touc 300 B 
VO\LoUC TOUC EK> 

meipac 7oAAnc> 

Keyevou|c Kat TIL 

vov cupPpovdrwy 

EKACTA YApLevTwe 
cupBovAevcavtwy BovAevovtwr 
KQL TELCAVT@V 

[@leacBat t[0] zAnboc 

[o] 7apa talu]ta ToA 

pov dplav apap] 

seen OH eens al 
Copevoc alvartpe| 


mou alv] m[lacav 6.3 | 


[ ¢8 — pyqpa] 

TA pe[v av exacTwv | (300 Cc) 
Tauta[ en THe adn] 

fevac [ra mapa Twr] 

e.ooTw|v evc duva] 

pu e[ivar yeypay| 

eva. [we de ov] 


Kat pl qv Tov ye| 
evooTa [epapev| 
Tov ovt[we TroAiTt| 
Kov ev w[euvn | 
pea trol uncer | 

TH Texy| ne ToAAa] 
evc THY aluTou mpa} 
Ew tw [ypappa 
Twl|v ovdev | 
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Col. i 

1 The traces at the end of the line seem like part of the r and a small, rounded space-filler 
(very similar to the ones at ii 2 and 5). However, it would come to stand somewhat oddly beneath the 
horizontal stroke of r. 

The lost text at the beginning of the line could have read either cata cvyypappata with BW 
or Kata Ta cvyypaypara with T 

5 [re] with most MSS: omitted in B. Since the number of letters varies considerably from line 
to line, it cannot be determined whether te is actually written on the papyrus. 

8-9 ov elic T: oddeic B. ovd eluc is restored following the OCT text, because it is not possible 
to determine which of the two readings was written in the papyrus. There is a hint that the scribe did 
not elide in iii 6 (see relevant note) and if this is the case, and he was consistent in his practice, then 
008’ eic would have been written ovde exc, which would have resulted in a 15-letter line. This is longer 
than the two previous lines (12 letters each), making it the longest surviving line of the column, and 
therefore ovSerc might seem more convenient in terms of spacing. However, line 8 extends slightly 
into the right margin, allowing space for an extra letter. Moreover, a 15-letter line is not excessively 
long (i 6 for instance has 14 letters). 

11 [t]ouro fy7(ew). The abbreviation €y7 could stand either for its common use as a marginal 
note: C#reu, ‘look it up’, with a transcript of the text in question (cf. McNamee, Annotations 15, and 
GMAW? p.16), or conceivably, as a variant reading (rovro Cyrew) for what should have been in i 11, 
routov $nrew (299 £7). McNamee notes that the former usage is typical, when the text in the column 
contains an anomaly. 


Col. 

1 The first remaining trace is best assigned to the second r. There might be a microscopic trace 
of the following letter, probably n. The last, disproportionately thick, trace in this line is written on 
a fibre that is significantly bent to the left, so it should be taken to belong to a letter at the end of the 
line, probably 0 of «axov, rather than to a letter that would have stood in the place in which the trace 
is now. If the scribe was consistent in his use of dicolon, we may assume one at the end of the line as 
there is a change of speaker. There also may have been room for a space-filler. 

6 Keevov[c with MSS: xemwe]vyc P. Berol. 11749. 

g The marginal reading BovAevovtwy must be a variant reading for cupBovAevcavtwy written 
in the line. Maybe it indicates only a change of aspect, and we are meant to infer cupBovAevovtwr. 
Neither BovAevovrwy nor cupBovAevovtwy made it into the medieval tradition, which unanimously 
transmits cupBovAevcavtwy. The latter is also the reading of P. Berol. 11749. 

10 mevcavtwv with B: cuptreccavtav TW, 

11 [OJeacBac: 0écbar MSS and P. Berol. 11749. In Phaedo 84 B Plato uses OedcBau with the meaning 
‘to contemplate’. However, it seems difficult to make much sense of such a meaning here. Similarly, the 
possible meanings ‘to see clearly’ (cf. Protagoras 352 a) and ‘to behold with a sense of wonder’ hardly 
fit into the context of the passage, which makes it likely to be an uncorrected mistake by the scribe. 

14 ‘ap{... |. There are traces from the word éjaprna above the line, but most probably 
moAAattAdcov was also added. The two words, transmitted by all medieval manuscripts and P. Berol. 
11749, obviously were mistakenly left out by the scribe, since the preserved apaprnuatoc arrepyalo- 
jevoc is a blatant mistake. In order to fit both words the scribe would possibly have had to write more 
than one line in the margin, in order to avoid entering the next column’s space. 

15-16 a[varpe]|ro. with most MSS: dvarpéme: Y. All manuscripts transmit ma@cay av after 
dvatpémou(-et). The traces on the papyrus suggest that there is a change of word order, and avatpezou 
ay Tmacav was written there. The n from av is missing, but the space is right for a wide letter. A T, 
probably from zracav, clearly follows. 
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Col. ii 

6 The reconstructed line is rather short (although not shorter than ii 10), suggesting that de ov 
was written in full. 

8 If the line preserves the same text as the medieval MSS, then it is the shortest surviving line 
of the papyrus. The numerous ju and v (both wide letters) of this portion of text might have contrib- 
uted to a smaller number of letters per line. It is also possible that in this and the previous lines (also 
relatively short) the scribe did not cram the letters at the line-ends. There might have been a space- 
filler at the end of the line. 


O. RANNER 


9092. Plato, PoLITICUS 305 D—306 B (MORE OF PSI XV 1484) 
40 5B.110/H(1—2)b Fr. 2 8.3 x 18 cm Early second century 


‘Two fragments that are clearly part of the same papyrus roll as PSI XV 1484 
(giving 304 £12~305 cr) and P. Oslo 2 9 (giving 308 E10-309 c6); a comparison of 
the handwriting of the three papyri is possible on the basis of plate 254 in CPFIV.2. 
In 5092 fr. 1 gives the lower line-ends of what can be seen to be col. ii of PSI 1484, 
a part of the lower margin measuring 2.2 cm and the right intercolumnium, which 
amounts to 1.5 cm. Fr. 2, the largest, contains the remains of the next two columns, 
which are separated by an intercolumnium also of ¢.1.5 cm. Both the upper and 
bottom margins have been lost in this fragment. Col. i preserves the lower part of 
the written area and some of the upper line-ends. The 36 line-beginnings in col. 
u cover the full written height, which amounts to 18 cm. Most lines contain 13-16 
letters and are 4.5~5 cm wide. Fr. 3 remains unplaced. In the joint edition of the 
two papyri (CPF L.1*** Plato 61), Tulli has underestimated the number of missing 
columns between PSI 1468 and P. Oslo g: between 5092 col. iiand P. Oslo 2 9 col. i 
about nine columns can be estimated to be missing. 

This is an informal round hand of small size, generally upright and bilinear 
except for >, which projects above and below the line, and p, which reaches below 
the line. Each letter stands independent and for itself, but A MN Y are cursively 
made in one sequence, and a € tend to ligature. Letters worth noting: a has its 
left-hand corner almost rounded; tr has the right leg a little curved; y has lost the 
vertical stem and is sometimes V-shaped. The hand can be assigned to the early 
second century. P. Phil. 1 = GLH 1a, written in ap 125, provides a good parallel 
for many of the individual letters (a, a, 1, y). Its more cursive character is due to 
the fact that it is a document. Also comparable are XVII 2076 and XV 1809 = 
GMAW * 18 and 19 respectively, both assigned to late first / early second century. 
XI 1364 and 1365, adduced as parallels for P. Oslo 2 9 by Eitrem—Amundsen, are 
obviously no parallels, since they represent the Severe Style. 

Dicolon (fr. 2 1 25, 26, i1 26, 31) combined with paragraphus (fr. 2 ii 4, 5) serves 
to mark change of speaker. In fr. 2 i1 12 and 35, where there are two changes of 
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speaker in a single line, a double paragraphus appears (cf. P. Harr. 12). Punctuation 
in the form of a middle stop is used in fr. 1.4 and fr. 2 1 14 and 18 to aid correct 
division of the sense inside a period. A rough breathing (Turner’s form 1) and a cir- 
cumflex are placed over w of wée in fr. 2 ii 27. Elision is marked by apostrophe in 
fr. 2 1 24, 27, but remains unsignalled in fr. 212, 24 and i 34. It is not effected at all 
in fr. 2111. The scribe writes a supralinear addition in fr. 2 1 2 to provide what he 
had left out propter homoioteleuton. In the intercolumnar area, to the left of each of fr. 
2 11 26 and 27 a diple appears, and against fr. 2 11 28 there exists the sign 4, attested 
also in PSI 1484 ii 10. M. Manfredi, Dai papiri della Societa Itahana (Firenze 1966) 9, 
followed by Tulli (CPFI.1*** Plato 61 p. 307), has suggested that the sign might have 
been used to refer the reader to a variant or a note somewhere in the margins, but 
there are no means to test the validity of this interpretation. 

Other Politicus fragments in the Oxyrhynchus collection are X 1248, XX VI 
2467 + 5089, 5090, and 5091. The text of this papyrus overlaps with no other 
previously published; collated with the OCT (1995) and Dieés’s Budé (1935) it ex- 
hibits three new variants (fr. 2 i 14, 17, 18), an original addition (fr. 2 11 3), and, if 
the considerations in fr. 2 ii 30 are correct, an omission attested nowhere in the 
MS tradition. Where the two main medieval families are divided (BD and TW; at 
about 287 T changes source and moves to a position closer to W: see W. Nicoll, CQ 
25 (1975) 41-7), 9092 offers the correct reading. As there is not a single agreement 
in manifest error between the papyrus and the rest of the tradition (in fr. 2 1 11-12 
amacwv is estimable although rejected by editors), we have no indication of the 
papyrus’ affiliations. 


Fr. 1 


|rnv 305 D 
yap ovTwe oucalv 
BactAuKyny ov|K av 
Thv dev mpatT lew ° 
5 add apyew Twv] dv 
vajevwv mpartT lew 
| 
‘he 
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Fr. 2 
Col. i 


20 


25 


ao 
So 
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Col. ti 


—avut|qv vuv ote Kau 


\ cS 
mavta Ta [yevn Ta Ka 


ta THv [moAw by 
Aa nuw [yeyovev: 








(6 lines missing) 5 Ka[t] chod[pa ye Tnv = 306A 
8 Bale] Aluxny com 

diJe tAok|nv we €ouKe 

AnAvbapev ov|r ad Aex[t]eov [70a Te 

AnAwv ov av|rwy ectu Kl al TIL TpoTTwW 

apxoucat trept de] Te 10 cuptt|AeKouca mou 

va wav auTyc] ov ov nulw vdacua 

ca ls. __arrodu[dace dnAov 

KaTa THY LOLoTH|TA n xalAezrov evder 

Twv mpate|wlv tolu Eacbali mpaypa a 

vopa SjucafeJorc [et r vays[auov apa ye 

A)nl[dlev cdilov: evéa 305 E yovev| we dawwe 

ct] youv: thy de a Tar tlavTwe ye uy 

ma|cwv TovTwr ap pyteov [To yap ape 

XJovcay Kar Twy THe wLepoc aperyc 

vouw|y Kale] Evy 20 e.der d[tadopov ex 

talvT|wy twv Ka vat Tuw[a Tpomov 

ta 7[oAc|v [e]auseAou tow Trep[e Aoyouc au 

evnv Ka TaTavTa picBy ty [TiKOW KaL pa 

Evvudawvoucav: ’ everO[erov mpoc 

op§orara tov Kowl[o]v 25 tac Tw[v 7oAAwy 

Tn KAncet Tre[p| Aa > do€ac: [ove ewabov 

Bovrec thy [duva > ad ’ de [7adw av 

elev avr mpoca 1 dpevav y[lap osae 

yo[pe]vo[]wev dixau ce nyet[cOar wepoc B 


oTa|T av We EOLKE 7TO 
Ati|Knv: tav| tla 
mac.| fev ov: ouvKolu|v 
dn Klas Kata TO THC 
vdalytixnc mapa 
devyp]a Bovdoie 


}.[ AgeLely 


30 


35 


e|v apet[ne ewar 7a 
vu] ye: K[ae wnv cw 
fpol[cluvyn[v avdpec 
ac yulev eTEpov ev 

6 ovy [Kat TovTo jo 


plov [yc KQAKELVO VOL 


z[ 
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Col. 1 

6 |... The first trace has a horizontal line at top level whose left-hand extremity joins with 
vertical stroke now missing, perhaps compatible with both Tt and 3 (from the word mpagéw expected 
there), but the trace following does not fit with 1n. The second trace is remains of two uprights (the 
first one with slightly rightward-curving extremities) joined by a horizontal stroke in their upper part, 
compatible with 4. Could the scribe have reversed the order of éxacty mpaéw and written éxacty 
mpaéw instead? 

11 There are only minimal traces of the dicolon after your, but there is adequate space between 
the words, and there is little doubt that it is written there. 

11-12 alzra|cwv with TW: tracey BD. 

14-15 5092 is unique in offering €vyza[v7]wv and in 18 Evvudawovcay instead of cup- and 
cuv-. €-forms appear also in other Plato papyri and seem to be archaisms, well adapted to an age of 
Atticism. See Bastianini’s note on Protagoras XIII 1624 in CPF I.1*** Plato 62 and the literature cited 
there. It should be noted that the scribe uses the €-forms inconsistently; he writes cupz[Aexouca] in 
ii 10, 

17 ‘razravra. The corrected reading ta wav7a is not attested in any medieval manuscript. 

19 This is the longest line, comprising 17 letters. 

25-6 tav{t]a[acc] with BD: ravy TW. 

27 «Jac with TW after correction : om. BDW before correction. 

30 The text transmitted in the MSS is too short to fill the lacuna in this line. A textual discrep- 
ancy, such as a repetition, or a new variant must have occurred here. 


Col. 1 

1 A thin long line in the margin immediately left to line 1 is of uncertain significance. A para- 
graphus is not expected there. 

2 P. Oslo 9 ii 10 provides another instance of the scribe correcting himself (his omission). 

3 The insertion of the article before 7oAw is a hitherto unrecorded addition. 

g [rw] supplemented from the OCT with TW. f transmits zoiw instead. 

17 tat 7[avrwe. There is no trace of a dicolon between the two words, although the surface of 
the papyrus is much damaged. Even if the dicolon is faded, there is not enough space between the 
two words; cf. for example 2 ii 26 and 31. Perhaps the scribe missed the change of speaker (there is 
no trace of a paragraphus where expected, but again the surface of the papyrus is damaged), or he 
inserted the dicolon later in the narrow space and the ink is now faded away. Three traces above rat 
could either be a damaged paragraphus (perhaps mistakenly written there instead of below line 17), 
or three deletion dots above the letters, again mistaken. 

a1 There is a trace attached to the first N of the line and into the left margin. It is possibly 
a critical sign, like a x, with which the trace is compatible. 

23-4 Spacing suggests that the papyrus originally had apdicBy[teKo1c (with T before correc- 
tion, B), not the correct é¢ucByrnTuKo%c (with T after correction, W). 77 was inserted above the line. 

26 The double paragraphus which can be assumed to have existed below 6 in dogac (cf. 2 11 12) 
has been lost to abrasion. 

27 adv’ &8e. The lectional signs distinguish from aw de: an example of their use to clarify 
articulation. 

30 There is not enough space for the received text ev aperyc qjuiv etvar. The scribe can be as- 
sumed to have left out either dperjc or juiv. Hiv is the likelier, not being indispensable to the sense. 
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120/18-19 fr. I 15.4 x 15.6 cm Second half of first century 
fr. 2 9.2 x 15.5 cm Plates VI-IX 


‘Two large fragments and 68 smaller pieces from a papyrus roll. On one side, 
"written along the fibres, we have the upper parts of four consecutive columns (the 
first represented only by two line-ends); in col. iii the beginnings are on fr. 1, and 
the ends on fr. 2, but continuities of sense show that the two fragments should be 
aligned in this way (the running of the fibres is compatible with this). The recon- 
structed portion of the roll is c.30 cm wide. In this edition I will indicate this por- 
tion as fr. 1+2. The surviving upper margin measures c.2 cm, the intercolumnium 
¢.0.5—1.0 cm; the margin to the right of col. iv measures 5.5 cm. Column-width is 
¢.7.5 cm. Column height survives to 32—4 lines, ¢.13.5 cm; there is no clear indica- 
tion how many lines are lost at the foot. According to W. A. Johnson’s investigation 
(Bookrolls and Scribes in Oxyrhynchus (2004) 122~3) rolls written in informal and cursive 
scripts like 5093 could reach a column height of c.29 cm. On the back the same 
text might have continued to the right; but to the left there is a blank of c.20 cm. 

Thus it seems that this was an opisthograph roll (see M. Manfredi, ‘Opi- 
stografo’, PP 38 (1983) 44-54; G. Messeri, R. Pintaudi, ZPE 104 (1994) 233 n. 1; 
CPF I.2**, no. 65, introd., p. 648; ZPE 168 (2009) 107-11, esp. 107 n. 6), but the 
format is odd. I am inclined to assume that the front is the original recto, although 
I cannot be sure, since no kollesis can be seen. In any case, one could assume that 
there was originally a kollesis in the part of col. iii that is now missing: this would 
imply a kollema-width of about 17 cm, which is perhaps relatively narrow, but still 
within the range described by Pliny and found among rolls from Oxyrhynchus (see 
Johnson, Bookrolls and Scribes 88-91). The wide margin to the right of col. iv would 
mark the end of the roll, since the right-hand edge looks straight enough to be the 
original edge. ‘The blank space on the back may have been left empty to be filled 
later with writing (cf. LIV 3724). This is perfectly compatible with the character of 
the pieces contained in these fragments, probably representing a sub-literary text 
with practical purposes related to teaching (see below). 

The smaller fragments have not been placed: I assume that they belong to the 
same roll on the basis of the script, but some of them are thematically related to the 
two major fragments (see below). However, the thematic similarities do not mean 
that those smaller fragments belong necessarily to the compositions of fr. 1+2: they 
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may belong to other pieces devoted to similar topics. Moreover, frr. 1bis—17bis are 
written on both sides. 

The script also is compatible with the practical purposes of 5093 mentioned 
above. It is an informal handwriting with remarkable cursive tendency and numer- 
ous abbreviations, which appears quite similar to the script used for hypomnemata. 
On the one hand, ligatures are numerous (see e.g. fr. 1+2 > iv 3 Tovect- and 11 
adXe-; + 3 -car). On the other hand, some letters are drawn separately and are 
clearly distinct, as in an ordinary bookhand script. For the alternation of these two 
characteristics, see e.g. fr. 1+2 — iv, at the beginning of 7, where the first four let- 
ters are in ligature, while in the following sequence vocxovop letters are distinct; 9, 
where there is a separated letter in the sequence per—y—c, which belongs to a single 
word; fr. 1+2 > 11 11, crovyetwy, where the letters are mostly separated. It is worth 
considering the characteristics of individual letters. a presents a sort of narrow 
loop on the top. 8 presents usually a U-shape, typical for cursive, but in one occur- 
rence it has the more bookhand-looking form with two clear-cut lobes (see fr. 5 ii 
18). € presents a cursive shape. H approximates to an S, but there are occurrences 
presenting a more square shape with shorter right-hand upright whose tip joins 
the end of the central stroke (fr. 1+2 J10, fr. 5 111 and @, fr. 13.2 and 4). & consists 
of a diagonal departing from below the baseline and a deep central curve, which 
represents the two central diagonals; this shape is rather similar to that found in 
minuscule. T often takes a distinctive shape, with a curving stem through which 
the crossbar cuts; the upper arc of the curve sometimes blends with the left-hand 
half of the crossbar, sometimes joins it to form a closed loop, sometimes projects 
above it. y is V-shaped. ¥ consists of a sort of crux. A good parallel for this script 
is represented by P. Lond. Lit. 108 (GMAW ?”, no. 60), Arist. A@qvaiwy IToXreta, 
assigned to the late first century (on the basis of the documentary text on the recto, 
dated to Ap 78-0), first hand (a-§ cols. i-xui; see A@yvaiwv IloAteia: Facsimile of 
Papyrus CXXXI in the British Museum (London 1891), pll. 11x) and fourth hand (y 
cols. xxv—xxx; see Facsimile of Papyrus CXXXTpll. xvi-xvu); see also L. Del Corso, 
‘L’Athenaion Politeia (P. Lond. Lit. 108) e la sua “biblioteca”: libri e mani nella 
chora egizia’, in D. Bianconi, L. Del Corso (eds.), Oltre la scrittura: Varrazioni sul tema 
per Guglielmo Cavallo (Paris 2008) 1352, esp. 19-20 and 24-8). I am inclined to assign 
5093 to the second half of the first century. 

There are no accents or other diacritics (but see possible dicolon in fr. 1+2 4 17 
and possible punctuation mark in fr. 26.2). Punctuation is marked by means of para- 
graphus at the beginning of the line plus blank space within the line. Forked paragra- 
phus occurs in fr. 1+2 + ii, between g—10, with a blank, to indicate the beginning of 
anew piece, in fr. 4.2—3 and 11~12 (but here blank space is not survived because the 
text breaks off) and in fr. 28.1. In fr. 1+2 >1v ro and 11 blank space occurs without 
paragraphus. Fr. 1+2 4 presents two sections in ekthesis, lines 15-25 and 29~332; fr. 4, 
only two lines, g and 20. In fr. 5 11 three short sections—3~4, 9-11, and 18-20—are 
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in eisthesis. In fr. 1+2 > ii lines 5-6 appear to be slightly in ekthesis, probably ac- 
cidentally, as the first line of fr. 1+2 J. Elision occurs in fr. 1+2 > ii 4, 9, probably 
23, iv 11, 16, 19, 24; \ 12, 14; fr. 3.3, fr. 8.2; scriptio plena occurs in fr. 1+2 ) 2 én E[d] 
pvdiKy; 3 emt advaywyhu; g emi Apcwone. Crasis in fr. 1+2 > 114 Kak, Iv 16 Kav. Iota 
adscript is generally written correctly throughout. Correction apparently by the 
same hand occurs in fr. 1+2 > 1 2, 4 20, fr. 3.9, fr. 4.17, fr. 12.8, fr. 17.11, fr. lobis > 
2, possibly in fr. 3.6, fr. 19.9, fr. 20.5, 7bis J 2. In fr. 24.3 correction or variant may 
be meant. Phonetic spellings occur (fr. 1+2— 1 6 peywnte«[, very probably 7 xp, [ = 
xpe[icac, and possibly 12 ee: = emi, 1 6 aA_wov = ady(e)wov); see Gignac, Grammar 
1 189-90. In fr. 1+2 J 12 the compound cvveryjca[c is written without assimilation 
of the nasal, as frequently in papyri of the Roman period (see Gignac, Grammar 1 
165-6 and 170). 

Atticized orthography is to be noticed: use of -77- instead of -cc- (fr. 1+2 > 11 
5 |vAarropwat, 24 Kurz [, IV 11 nrTov, fr. 16b25 > eAirr _[; fr. 3.3 Oada™ = PadAar(rav)), 
but auwiccopevov in fr. 142 1 5, weAe. | = Medic[cy:] in fr. 1+2 1 8, possibly Bara, = 
fadae(cyc) in fr. 1+2 > 11 13 (unless Jada is read) and consistent use of cuv- instead 
of éuv- (fr. 1+2 > iv 28-9, J 12, 13). 

The writer makes much use of abbreviation. In many cases these are suspen- 
sions of the type familiar from documents: ced” = ceAn(vyc) in fr. 142 > 1 12; (Y = 
Cw(wyr) in fr. 142 > 1:14; Texv™ = Téyva(uc) in fr. 1+2 > 11143 ypak = ypap(watiKye) 
in fr. 1+2 > i115; croX = crovy(eta) in fr. 142 > 11 16; cv“ = cvA(AaBai) in fr. 142 > 
1 16; zrpolouw = mpoloiu(ov) in fr. 1+2 > 1 16-17; din” = Sueny(neec) in fr. 1+2 > ii 
173 €au|pe° = €€ai|pec(uc) in fr. 142 > it 17-18; criX = criy(ovuc) in fr. 1+2 > iv 3; orKo- 
voF = otkovou(iav) in fr. 1+2 > iv 7; mapow = trapoiu(tav) in fr. 1+2 > iv 24; |pay® = 
T|payw(diav) in fr. 1+2 — iv 26, fr. 3.8, fr. 4.17, fr. 45.2, and possibly in fr. 37.2; y¥ = 
yu(vacki) in fr. 1+2 4 2,9; a, “= ddeA(pyyv) in fr. 142 114; emerpaS = érrerpac(avro) in 
fr. 1+2 1 8; eAwd” = ehady(ce) in fr. 142 412; eradncap€ = érradycape(vor) in fr. 142 
> 18; yer = yéX(w-) in fr. 3.4 and 7; eva” = Mevav(dp-) in fr. 4.5; dvovuS = Avovuc(o-/ 
we) in fr. 4.14. 

However, he also uses abbreviations of the ‘scholiastic’ system, consisting of 
the abbreviation of syllables: y' = y(4p); «= «(ai); = w(év); o* = 67(c) in fr. 142 > 
g, + 6, and fr. abs J 6 (cf. also fr. 39.2); oY = o&(tTwe) in fr. 1+2 > iv 22, fr. 4.19; 7 = 
m(ept); mP = mp(dc); v= -v(ar), ending of the present infinite, used in ew’ = efv(ac) in 
fr. 1+2 > 111, Iv 12, and fr. 4.17; vew' = évetv(at) in fr. 1+2 > 115; cuvew' = cuveiv(ar) 
in fr. 1+2 4 13; tf = yi(yverat) in fr. 4.6; yP = yp(ad-) in fr. 3.7, cf. eyP = éyp(ad-) in fr. 
15.33 7 = dy(ci) in fr. 4.10, fr. 5 117 and possibly in fr. 14.3. 

Such forms may also be used when the same syllable forms part of a longer 
word, e.g. ‘avdpoc = IT(epi)avdpoc in fr. 1+2 4 8 (and probably ’o. cnc = a(eprjovenc 
in fr. 1+2 } 17), mpoewmwp = mporréurrwp(er) in fr. 1+2 > iv 29. Although there is 
no sure evidence from the extant text (as I have been able to restore it), it cannot be 
excluded that y= «(év) was used in the middle of words, e.g. yevoutoc = yevoulev)oc. 
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The scribe also uses a symbol that belongs to the same system: / = (éc7v) in fr. 1+2 
etic? 

Papyri containing similar abbreviations are: VIII 1086, Hypomnema on Homer, 
of the first century Bc (GMAW*” no. 58; CPF IV, pl. 160); the above-mentioned 
P. Lond. Lit. 108; BK'T I, Didymus’ Commentary on Demosthenes, assigned to the first 
half of the second century (cf. CPF L1**, p. 272; images in BKT I, pll. 1; Schu- 
bart, PGP no. 20; Seider, Pal. Gr. ii.2, pl. x1x.38; CPF IV, pl.14); P. Lond. Lit. 138, 
Rhetorical Exercises of the first century; XX XI 2536, Hypomnema of Theon on Pindar, 
assigned to the second century (pl. m1; GMAW’ no. 61); BKT IV (P. Berol 9780), 
Hierocles, “H@i«7 crovyetweic (republished in CPF 1L.i** no. 60, with images in CPF 
IV.2, pll. 15-17), assigned to the later second century; LX XII 4854, [Aelius Aris- 
tides], Téyvwv Pytopixdy a’, assigned to the late second/early third century. For 
a general account, see K. McNamee, Abbreviations in Greek Literary Papyri and Ostraca, 
BASP Suppl. 3 (Ann Arbor 1981), in particular pp. xi-xiv; cf. CPF Li**, pp. 276-81. 
The same abbreviations occur in a draft of a private letter from Lollianos, the 
dnwdcvoc ypapatiKdc Of Oxyrhynchus (P. Coll. Youtie 66, of 253-60; reprinted as 
XLVI 3366). This tends to confirm the idea, based on the papyri mentioned, that 
this system is characteristic of commentary texts and informal copies of literary 
texts made for private use. 

Note that 5093 does not make full use of the system as it appears e.g. in 
Didymus’ Commentary on Demosthenes (see BK'T I, pp. 2-3); thus it writes ew’ for efvar, 
not \, and ez, not €; the conventional signs for final syllables like -w» (McNamee, 
Abbreviations, 115-17) are not used. This may add to the impression of a private copy 
(see below). Finally it is to be noticed that in fr. 14.3 the sequence ap¢’ very probably 
represents the siglum for Ap(icto)d(avyc). 

The surviving text on fr. 1+2 represents at least four compositions: 

(1) Recto 1-11 9: the title is not preserved; the subject is the difference between 
mavoua and czovd7. The first is argued to be built into us, since tickling will produce 
laughter but no physical stimulation will produce seriousness. 

(2) Recto ii9 ff. The title is preserved, ra€ewc €yxaco(v); the subject is order in 
the natural world and in human activities (réyvaz) like music, writing, and rhetoric. 

(3) Recto iii-iv. The title is not preserved. With regard to the subject, col. iv 
clearly deals with child-murder and, more generally, immoral motifs as constitu- 
ents of plots in Tragedy, in opposition to the realistic and more decent themes of 
Comedy. A syncrisis between the two genres seems to be developed, and the author 
expresses his favour for Comedy. The lower part of col. 11 seems already to treat 
this subject, and there is no sign of paragraphus in its upper part, a fact that suggests 
that this section began in the lower part of col. 11 and occupied more than two full 
columns. 

(4) Verso. The title or heading is preserved and is rather mysterious (see comm. 
ad loc.). The subject is the attempt to recover wives from death by illicit means such 
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as magic, and the subsequent recourse to codia as real consolation for the death of 
a beloved person. This is exemplified by means of mythical and historical figures. 

These sections are not homogeneous. (3) looks quite fully developed, and ran 
to 80 lines or more of connected prose. The better-preserved portion presents the 
end of a carefully structured speech, addressed to a plural audience, with a climac- 
tic movement that quotes a proverb and plays with its wording (iv 22-7), presents 
a personification of Tragedy and Comedy, and concludes by alluding to the typical 
conclusion of Menander’s comedies, the call for a torch to lead the actors off the 
stage (29 ff.). Of (1) we have only the end, but that too is presented in full sentences; 
the same is true of (4), so far as it goes. The exception is (2), which presents an 
asyndetic list of topics; if (3) began already in col. u1, this may have been quite short. 

Among the minor fragments, fr. 3 and 4 clearly deal with themes linked to fr. 
I+2 — ill-iv: in spite of the fragmentary state of preservation, it is possible to dis- 
tinguish elements related to laughter and mocking (fr. 3) and a comparison between 
Tragedy and Comedy (fr. 3 and 4), the names of Menander and Ecphantides (fr. 4). 
Fr. 3 and fr. 4, on the basis of the content and the condition of preservation (they 
look slightly darker than fr. 1+2) could belong to the same section, although direct 
material joining does not seem to be possible. In theory we cannot exclude that 
they were part of the speech of fr. 1+2 > iti—iv, in which case we should assume 
a quite long column for a longer articulated treatment of the subject involving also 
Comedy and comic writers (it has to be noted, however, the presence of the forked 
paragraphus in fr. 4.2 and 11, which may indicate different sections as in fr. 1+2 > ii 
g; cf. fr. 3.1-10 n. and fr. 4.1-20 n.). Alternatively, we can think that the roll con- 
tained another section with a subject similar to that of fr. 1+2 — ui-tv. Besides, fr. 
5 1 probably contained quotations from comic writers; frr. 5 ll, 6, 7, 10, 11, 37, and 
45 present lexical elements thematically compatible with the topics of fr. 1+2 > 
ii-iv. In particular, frr. 9, 10, and 11 may belong to the same column on the basis of 
lexical elements and material aspects: note that both frr. 9 and 11 partially preserve 
the intercolumnium. 

In assessing the style on the basis of fr. 1+2, we can note the elaborate con- 
struction of many sentences, and the use of illustrations from Greek myth, tragedy, 
and biography. At a more detailed level: 

(a) The Attic spelling in -77- is used (see above), although not consistently. 
However, cuv- (instead of the €uv- that we expect in Attic) is consistently used: > 
iv 28-0; +12) 13). 

(b) Hiatus does occur, but rarely: > 11 8 06 éradncépe(vor); > iv 11 eviKHOn 
add’ (sentence-end); 16 Tnpet é¢’ (clause-end); J 4-5 émuctpal|dyvlat] azorvyeiv; 5 
dvo0 aiviccopuévou; (cf. fr. 3.8 &by décor; fr. 4.4 mrovel adrov). 

(c) The vocabulary includes items entirely or largely attested only in prose 
of the Hellenistic and Roman periods: — ti 2 émxAwac, 13 BAdcTn, iii 21-2 Bpe- 
PoKTOvoc, lV G TeKVOKTOVIA, 27 acnevilw, + 2 UrrepTrabyc. 
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(mapaitncomevov . . . amapatyt(ouc) in (4) 3-4; codicuat[a] mapnyopiac od 
Tapyyopnuata in (4) 9-10); elegant word-order (disdprevor . . . Kal Ovydvtec in (1) 
5-6 where both participles apply to the genitive in the middle); elaborate para- 
phrase (ot 7a tadard pv0odAoyodbvr(ec) in (4) 1; play with the overlap of two mean- 
ings of a single verb in (3) iv 18. 

These texts seem to represent the writer’s own notes rather than the copy 
made by a professional scribe: the script, the ‘scholiastic’ abbreviations unsystem- 
atically applied, and the opisthograph layout with space left empty on the back 
point in this direction. But the fact that there are not frequent corrections suggests 
a sort of ‘clean’ copy. This does not mean that the writer/owner of the roll(s) is 
stricto sensu the author of the pieces: he may have copied or excerpted them from 
other sources or drawn heavily on texts by somebody else in composing his own 
version. In what context 5093 originated, we do not know, but only can guess. 
On the one hand, at least at first glance, (2) suggests the school environment, since 
the encomium represents an important exercise in the series of the progymnasmata 
of the standard rhetorical training (see fr. 1+2 > 19 n.; G. Anderson, The Second 
Sophistic (Leiden/New York 1993) 47-53; T. Morgan, Literate Education in the Hel- 
lenistic and Roman Worlds (Cambridge 1998) 190-92). In other words, these notes for 
a Tagewe &yK@puov appear to be a very rough and concise sketch to be used in the 
actual practice of teaching. On the other hand, however, encomium was also an 
adult epideixis (see G. Anderson, ‘Lucian as Sophist’s Sophist’, YCZS'27 (1982) 61-3, 
for the peculiar treatment of progymnasmata by Lucian). We have also encomiums 
in verse showing a strict similarity with the prose ones in terms of themes and 
rhetorical features, in other words deeply influenced by school training and related 
rhetorical theories (L. Miguélez Cavero, Poems in Context: Greek Poetry in the Egyptian 
Thebaid, 200-600 AD (Berlin/New York 2008) esp. 264-5, 340—70). In this respect 
the literary production from Oxyrhynchus is particularly instructive: for example, 
two compositions in verse, L 3537v, Encomium of Hermes and Antinous (grd/4th c.) 
and LXIII 4352, Hexameter Verses (¢.285) are thematically related to the subject 
of an encomium on the flower of Antinoos contained in a collection of sketches 
for progymnasmata from Tebtunis, P. Mil. Vogl. I 20 (see J. A. Fernandez-Delgado, F- 
Pordomingo, ZPE 167 (2008) 167-92, and > 11 9 n.). Three items from Oxyrhyn- 
chus deserve particular attention: XVII 2084, a short prose encomium on the fig, 
performed at a festival in honour of Hermes, to whom this fruit was sacred, a piece 
whose paleographical, orthographic, and stylistic characteristics suggest a student's 
work (3rd c.); VII 1015, Panegyrical Poem on Hermes with the aim of praising ‘Theon 
the Gymnasiarch (3rd c.); P. Oxy. inv. 45 5B.g9/D (18-21)b (= Eos 56 (1966) 83-6, 
ond/grd c.), containing an ‘Encomium on the Word’, which praises the Aoyoc on 
the occasion of a festival in honour of Hermes, the god who invented it and is 
called Father of the Word. It is very likely that these three items were composed to 
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be performed at a festival in honour of Hermes, whose cult in Oxyrhynchus is well 
attested (see J. Whitehorne, AVRW 18.5 II 3070; Miguélez Cavero, Poems in Con- 
text 43). Hermes had a particular function as god of gymnasia (1015 9 yupvaciwv 
emricko7roc), where rhetorical exercises might have been performed. 

(3) might also correspond to one of the progymnasmata, cbyKpucic, which in the 
handbooks follows directly after éyxa@ptov/poyoc. However, this elaborate compo- 
sition does not seem likely to belong to the sphere of elementary teaching. I have 
not found any direct parallel to such a cby«picic, although we have comparisons be- 
tween activities (e.g. vautiAviac Kal yewpytac, Lib. Prog. x 4, vill 349-53 Foerster) and 
between authors (Plutarch’s céryxpucuc Apucrodavove cai Mevavépov). In any case, 
one may take into account that ci'y«picic was an important part of the encomium 
already at a progymnasmatic level, as prescribed by [Herm.] Prog. vii 10, p. 196.9—11 
Patillon; Aphth. Prog. viii 3, p. 132.10—12 Patillon; Nicol. Prog. p. 59.5~7 Felten. So, 
in theory, it cannot be excluded that our text is in fact an encomium of Comedy. 

(4), with its elements which recall the wapayvOn71K6c and its fictional exploita- 
tion and manipulation/distortion of mythical and historical figures and data (see 
8-14 and 12-14 n.), presents a flavour of popular philosophy, comparable to sev- 
eral works by Dio Chrysostom; see in particular xvi [Tepi Av7yc, where the myth 
of Jason is exploited as an exemplum (10); xvii ITepi mAeove€iac, where there is an 
assemblage of mythical and historical examples exploited in a free and simplistic 
way to illustrate a point; xxiii “Ori evdaiwwv 6 coddc; xxiv ITepi eddamoviac; lxiii 
and Ixiv, both entitled [Tepi réync. It also recalls several duadéEeve of Maximus of 
‘Tyre (e.g. xv Tic duetvwr Bioc, 6 mpaxtixoc, 7 6 DewpyntiKoc: OTe 6 mpaKTLKOC; 
cf. xvi ‘Ore 6 Dewpytixoc Bioc dueivwy Tob mpaxtiKod; xxix Ti réAoc dirocodiac; 
xxxv [Tac av tic mpoc pidov mapackevacaito; xxxvi Ei mponyobwevoc 6 Tob KuVe- 
xov Bioc), although the philosophical implications of the dvaAééeue are certainly at 
a much higher level, since they often deal with philosophical authorities. Moreover, 
the freedom of the treatment and rendition of myths recalls the tone of the daliae 
and prolaliae, in the frame of a rather indiscriminate exploitation of mythical and 
historical figures and anecdotes in the construction and articulation of speeches 
(see D. A. Russell, Greek Declamation (Cambridge 1983) 77-9; Anderson, The Second 
Sophistic 53-5), a method also applied by Apuleius in Florida (see e.g. ix, xvi, xviii). 
On the basis of these observations, this piece may be cautiously (and at the same 
time highly hypothetically) considered as an essay or a group of notes for an essay 
on a moral topic, e.g. “How one can free oneself from grief for a beloved person’. 

It is very tempting to consider 5093 as the note-book(s) or working copy of 
a rhetor preparing for his everyday activity. If we assume that (2) represents the 
notes for the preparation of a lesson, while (3) represents a fully developed and pol- 
ished €7idevévc to be delivered (or composed with the intention of being delivered) 
in front of an audience, this rhetor appears to be devoted both to the elementary 
teaching of pupils and to lecturing before well-educated audiences. Such a double 
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dimension of teacher and lecturer is typical of the figure of the rhetor in the Second 
Sophistic (see Russell, Declamation 4-5, and Anderson, Second Sophistic 22-4), and the 
style and content of 5093 would allow us to assign it to a Second Sophistic context. 
However, as said above, one cannot exclude that the owner/writer of the roll(s) is 
producing a collection of excerpta without being necessarily the original author of 
the pieces. In any case the different degree of development of individual pieces 
suggests a practical purpose in the assemblage of the roll(s): a use for rhetorical 
training aimed to students at different levels. If so, the most accomplished piece 
(3) could have been used as a rather advanced model for school declamation, even 
if it had originally been composed as a public lecture to be delivered in front of 
a well-educated audience outside classrooms in the Second Sophistic context men- 
tioned above. Among rhetorical papyri, there are items preserving different pieces 
of rhetorical compositions: P. Mil. Vogl. I 20 (2nd/grd c., Tebtunis), containing 
sketchy notes for progymnasmatic compositions labeled with titles (a piece about 
the Phoenix, an ethopoea on Heracles excluded from the Eleusinian Mysteries, 
a piece on the theme of the exile, an encomium on the flower of Antinoos; see 
Fernandez-Delgado—Pordomingo, <PE 167, 167-92); P. Lond. Lit. 193 (gnd/grd 
c.), containing the remains of an encomium on aidac and of another piece on the 
Phoenix; P. Kéln VI 250 (1st/2nd c.), containing very short notes for two ethopoerae 
asrotpemtiKai on historical themes (one probably concerning Alexander the Great, 
the other Cyrus the Younger before the battle of Cunaxa), a part of an ekphrasis or 
of an encomium on the swan, an ethopoeia du7A7 in the form of a speech of zpocay- 
yeXia by a lover who is going to commit suicide, which assumes the appearance of 
a peAéry, in other words an original variatio of a standard progymnasmatic exercise 
(see A. Stramaglia, ‘Amori impossibili: PKGIn 250, le raccolte proginnasmatiche e 
la tradizione retorica dell’amante di un ritratto” [tavole 1-5]’, in B. J. Schroder, 
J.-P. Schroder (eds.), Studium declamatorium: Untersuchungen zu Schuliibungen und Prunk- 
reden von der Antike bis zur Neuzeit (Miinchen/Leipzig 2003) 213-39). In considering 
these papyri in relation to 5093, we have to take into account the fact that they are 
rather fragmentary, so that it is difficult to analyse them in terms of stylistic level and 
degree of elaboration: however, we can see that P. Kéln VI 250 presents interesting 
similarities with 5093 in the fact that it contains compositions at different levels of 
development: some in the form of notes, some as full-scale exercises. In any case, on 
the basis of the available evidence, 5093, because of the variety of pieces and the 
different stage of elaboration of each piece, appears to be unique in its dimension 
of ‘mirror’ of a diversified teaching activity within the rhetorical training. 

5093 remarkably contributes to the illustration of the flourishing of rhetoric 
and related teaching at Oxyrhynchus: from rhetorical handbooks (III 410, 2nd c.; 
LIL 3708, end/grd c.; LXXII 4855, grd c.; PSI 1 85, 2nd/grd c.; P. Thomas 15, 
ond c.) to sketchy notes for a lecture (XVII 2086y, 2nd c.); from progymnasmata (see 
the encomiums mentioned above, and also fr. 1+2, col. ii g n.) to declamations (I 
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216, ist c.; XLV 3235, 3236, 3rd c.; LX XI 4810, 3rd c.) to a list containing sub- 
jects for declamations (XXIV 2400, 3rd c.); cf. J. Kriiger, Oxyrhynchos in der Kaiserzeit 
(Frankfurt a. M. 1990) 345. 

For valuable comments and suggestions I wish to thank Prof. L. Battezzato, Dr 
L. Carrara, Dr R. A. Coles, Dr M. Fassino, Prof. E. W. Handley, Prof. W. Luppe, 
Dr D. Obbink, Prof. P. J. Parsons, Dr M. Perale, Prof. F Pontani, Dr I. Privitera, 
Dr A. Rodighiero, Dr D. A. Russell, and Dr L. Savignago. 
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Col. i 

2 |_, diagonal stroke, 1.5 mm long, ascending from left to right in lower part of writing space 
3 |_, stroke approaching horizontal, 3 mm long, which may be projecting top of final c; cf. 1 4, 11, 
iv 4, 18, 26 


Col. 1 

1 1, left-hand arc whose top is in ligature with following —_v_, lower right-hand corner of 
raised triangular letter indicating abbreviation 2 ||. ]v, deleted letter very likely to be c; u 
written in interlinear space in slightly smaller size |. le, deleted letter apparently a square one, 
possibly k or N; C written in interlinear space in slightly smaller size 3 _v, sightly blurred di- 
agonal descending from left to right _[, three traces in slightly diagonal alignment ascending from 
left to right lying on left-hand edge of lacuna and in lower, middle and upper part of writing space 
respectively __ ]_, fibres damaged: remains of triangular letter? 5 .v, faded and very tiny trace 
at line-level; above it, at mid-height, almost in vertical alignment, thin diagonal stroke descending 
from left to right and touching following vy _ 01, stroke, 3 mm long, approaching horizontal on 1, like 


acute accent or part of circumflex —_y,, remains of left-hand arc _v, diagonal stroke ascending 
from left to right in upper part of writing space 6 e€_, stroke approaching horizontal, 3.5 mm 
long, in upper part of writing space 10 a_, diagonal stroke ascending from left to right lying in 


lower part of writing space and reaching mid-height, whose tip touches descender of previous a, and 
seems to be connected with lower extremity of stroke slightly slanting to left and protruding above 
writing space _]_, extremely tiny mark at line-level; 0.5 mm further, stroke approaching horizontal, 
1 mm long, lies in upper part of writing space and joins left-hand extremity of loop of following a 
ir €_, tiny traces in vertical alignment in upper part of writing space —_y, horizontal stroke, 3 mm 
long, in upper part of writing space touching following letter 12 0, upright; attached to it, 
traces at mid-height, followed by trace at line-level touching following 0, suggest square letter x, 
stroke aproaching horizontal, 2 mm long, in upper part of writing space, touching head of following 
p, whose left-hand extremity joins another stroke (not preserved); below, in vertical alignment with 
left-hand end of this stroke trace lying in lower part of writing space 13 7_, stroke slightly 
slanting to left and departing from right-hand end of crossbar of preceding —_v_, narrow bottom 
arc very close to horizontal stroke, 2 mm long, touching following w: T with broken crossbar possible 
a_, two tiny traces in upper part of writing space suggests superscript letter: one lies at bottom edge of 
lacuna, the other 1.5 further and 0.5 mm higher, at right-hand edge of lacuna 14 «, central part 
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of stroke indicating abbreviation falls in lacuna 7. [, faded and tiny mark in upper part of writing 
space _p, lower half of upright —a_[, left-hand part of round letter, c or€ —_} _v, extremely scanty 
traces on right-hand edge of lacuna, in upper part of writing space, possibly belonging to right-hand 
arc €_, three traces in vertical alignment suggest upright, followed, 1 mm further, by other upright 
joining to left at mid-height another stroke (not preserved) 15 .v, broad curve approaching left- 
hand arc; very close to it, at mid-height, two extremely tiny traces in horizontal alignment and very 
close to each other _p’, stroke above letter, indicating abbreviation, is damaged: only thick trace on 
tip of right-hand element of yu visible |. , remains of diagonal stroke ascending from left to right 
in upper part of writing space; below, at mid-height, two traces in horizontal alignment to each other 
,, stroke approaching vertical, 1.5 mm long, in upper part of writing space, whose lower extremity 
touches left-hand end of crossbar of following T; below, two tiny traces very close to each other at 
line-level 16 ___[, first, diagonal stroke ascending from left to right lying in lower part of writ- 
ing space and joining lower extremity of descendant preceding superscript A; above it, top arc, whose 
left-hand extremity touches lower part of descendant of same preceding superscript A; second, thick 
trace in upper part of writing space touching foot of « of preceding line protruding below line-level; 
third, either y or part of two ligatured letters —__ y, very small circle lying in upper part of writing 
space 17, _[, first, central part of left-hand arc; at opposite edge of lacuna, in upper part of 
writing space, diagonal stroke ascending from left to right joining following letter; second, upright 
whose tip joins diagonal stroke descending from left to right —_]_, lower part of upright —_0, two 
traces at line-level, in horizontal alignment, 1 mm apart; the right-hand one consists of 1.5-mm-long 
horizontal stroke touching following letter —_]_, stroke, 2 mm long, approaching vertical, in upper 
part of writing space, whose lower extremity is ligatured with upper loop of following 3 a ls 
scanty traces suggest left-hand half of triangular letter] __, remains of at least two letters, consisting 
of two extremely tiny traces protruding above writing space | __, first, short vertical trace in upper 
part of writing space; second, two diagonals, each about 2 mm long, in upper part of writing space, 
which form a sort of fork, whose vertex lies at mid-height 19 _p, upper half of two uprights, 1 
mm apart from each other | _ __, first, diagonal trace descending from left to right in upper part 
of writing space; second, left-hand arc; third, lower part of two uprights, about 1 mm apart; fourth, 
wide loop in lower part of writing-space 21 |, wide curve approaching left-hand arc below 
line-level 23 |_, horizontal stroke, 1.5 mm long, at mid-height in ligature with following letter 
24 |, right-hand arc 25 |,, trace in upper part of writing space 26 |, diagonal de- 
scending from left to right in ligature with following c, joining to left at mid-height another stroke (not 
preserved) 27 |_, trace at line-level, in vertical alignment with upper extremity of broad curve 
approaching right-hand arc 30 ]_, short vertical trace in upper part of writing space, possibly 
part of upright 32 1, upright protruding above writing space, 0.5 mm distant from diagonal 
ascending from left to right and reaching bottom of following superscritpt 0 
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‘(We can infer] that play is more natural than seriousness from the fact that to the one we are 
inclined even if prevented, to the other we are reluctant even if exhorted to it, and from the fact that 
in (our) bodies there are some origins of laughter—indeed, by touching and palpating some parts (of 
the body) we produce laughter—but there is no origin of seriousness, since there is no part in us by 
touching which we will produce seriousness. 

‘Encomium of Order. The fact that it governs the divine and the human world, is shown by the 
order of the phenomena of the heaven, the disposition of the elements, the well-balanced alternation 
of nights and days, the phases of the moon, the sprouting of plants, the ebb and flow of the sea, the 
generation of animals. [It is shown] in the arts: in music by [rhythms, tunes,] measures, in grammar 
by letters, syllables, . . . in rhetoric by the exordium, the narrative, the antithesis (counter-proposition), 
the refutation, the peroration, ?the questioning of the charges . . .’ 


1-9 Concise description of laughter from the physical standpoint in terms of the effect of 
stimulation of certain parts of the body, as opposed to seriousness, which does not have a comparable 
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physical origin. As far as I know, in extant Greek literature there are no comparable passages that 
analyse the opposition c7ovd7/7a1di4 in these terms. However, laughter is described from the physi- 
cal point of view in the following passages: 

Arist. Pr 965 a da ti atroc adrov obbetc yapyadiler; 7) tt Kal br’ GAXov Hrrov, eav mpoaicOn- 
Tat, aAdov €, av 7) Opd; cb’ AKicTa yapyadicOjceTat, Srav fur) AavOdvy TobTO Tacywr. ectL 8’ 6 
yedac mapaxomy tic Kal amarn. 810 Kai tumTdpevor éc Tac Ppévac yeAwcw' od} yap 6 TUxXW@v Tém0C 
éectlv @ yehdcw. 76 d€ Aabpaiov dmarnriKdv. Sua TOTO Kal yiverar 6 yéAwe Kal od yiverat br’ abrod. 
dua ri more TA xetAn wadicta yapyadilopeba; 7) Sidr Set 76 yapyadiCoprevov ur) mpdcw TOD aicOynTiKod 
elvat; ecru d€ TA YEtAn TeEpl TOV TOTOV TOtTOV waALcTAa. dia TOTO SE yapyadilerat Ta yelAn TeV Trept 
THY Kepadnv TOTWY, a ecTw evcapKa. evKWTOTATAO obv peaducra écTw. bud Tl, eav TLC TOV rept TAC 
pracyadAac TOTOV KVACH, exyeaAacu, éav b€ TWa aAXov, ou; KTA. 

Id. PA 673 a [sub]. dpevec] dru d€ Peppawopevar tayéwc emidnAov rovotc TH aicOncw, cnuaiver 
Kal TO Trepi TOvC yeAwTac cupBaivov. yapyaAdlopuevol Te yap TAXV yeAdc, dia TO THY KinCW adi- 
Kveicbar taxd mpoc Tov Témov TobTOV, Hepyaivoucay 8’ Hpéua, TorEeiv duwe ertdnAov Kal Kweiy THY 
didvorav Tapa THY Tpoaipecw. Tob b€ yapyadilecBar wdvov avOpwrov aitvov 7 Te Aerrt6THC TOD bépya- 
Toc Kal TO povov yeAav TOV Cowv avOpwrov. 6 dé yapyadicwoc yéAwe éctl dia Kwjcewe TovabTNC 
TOU jLopiov TOO TrEpl TI pacxadAnv. cupBaivew dé hac kai wept rac ev Toic TroA€wouc TAnyac €ic TOV 
TOmov Tov Trepi Tac ppevac yeAwra bia THY eK THC TAnyHc ywonevnv Depuornra. 

Cf. Alex. Aphr. Pr p. 4.1213 Ideler aropou 8€ EyrAceic eiciy af rovaide: tivoc Evexev of yapya- 
AcComevor prayadrac 7 7éAwara 7) mAEupac yeAw@cuv; 

Plu. De laude ipsius 547b ért rotvuv totc ev mpoc Tove yeAwrac edkataddporc dicer Kal TT po- 
xelpouc padicta devyew mpochKer Kal dvddrrecBar Todc yapyadicwove Kal Tac YnAadyceic ev aic Ta 
Aevorata Tob cwpatoc bAicHavovta Kal cuppéovta Kweli Kal cuve€opud TO 7aB0c: dcor b€ mpoc d6Eav 
€urrabécrepov eppunkacw, TovTouc av Tic OvX HKICTA Tapaweceev aTréxecbat Tod chac adbrovde ératveiv 
OTav vm adAwv eTaWwavrat. 

The cook of Hegesippus, AdeAgois, fr. 1. 12-16 (K.—A.) describes the wonderful effect of the 
smell coming from his dishes prepared for a funeral banket in terms of a titillation (yapyaducpdc) 
producing laughter in people who were just mourning as they were taking part in a wedding (ézav 
Taxict’ EADwow ex THe expopac, / Ta Barr’ €xovTec, tovTlOnua tHe xUTpac / adeAdv erroinca Tovc 
daxptovtrac yeAav. / tovodroc evdob& tic ev T@ copate / di€dpape yapyadicwoc we dvTwv yaw). 
Cf. Alex. Aphr. Pr 2.45, who offers a description of dvov as a consequence of physical stimulation of 
specific parts of the body. One may wonder whether similar features and elements were in the treatise 
[epi crovdic Kat mawdvac by the Stoic Athenodoros of Tarsos (FGrHist 746 F 3), mentioned by Athen. 
XI 519b in relation to the exploitation of dwarfs for entertainment. 

Arist. EN X 6.5-7, analyses the relation cov8%/7ai8ié from the ethical point of view. radia 
is presented as a healthy and necessary dvamaveic from zroveiv (cf. Pl. Phil. 30 e 6-7 dvarravAa yap, 
& IIpwrapye, tHe crovdjc yiwera eviore 7 Tadd, echoed by Aristaen. I 26.21~2), but clearly sub- 
ordinate to crrovéd%, in order to reach eddamovia (Soxei 8’ evoaiuwv Bioc 6 Kat’ aperiy elvac obtoc 
dé peta crrovdic, GAN’ ovx év maida). This concept is expressed in a dictum of Anacharsis, raiCew 
Ow crovealy. 

The author of 5093, in 7-9, after the analysis of laughter in terms of physical stimulation, 
seems to deny any physical origin of seriousness. In fact, in 3~4 he states that we are by nature disin- 
clined to it, wp(oc) av b€ duckéAwe x(al) ra[p]axa|Aovpé(vouc). 

The treatment stops ex abrupto in the middle of line 9, and a section concerning a completely 
different subject, the ragewc éyxcdo(v), begins. This short text is really difficult to classify. While the 
following portion of the same column—the-Encomium on Order—is presented in note-form, the text 
in 1-9 has a coherent syntactical articulation, so that it may be the conclusion of a speech or a final 
corollary to support an argument previously developed. In > iv we have a cbryxpicic between Comedy 
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and Tragedy, where the author clearly expresses his favour for Comedy. Therefore it is not implausible 
to think that these observations on czovd7y and 7acdc4 are related to the treatment of literary genres 
and the emotions or psychological conditions peculiar to them. The type of comedy that emerges 
from col. iv, characterized as ypncr7 and BuoAdyoc (see 27-8 n.), may include both crovd7 and radia. 
In this context, the concise observations in 1-9 may be considered as a further piece of evidence from 
a naturalistic point of view, suitable to support the arguments of an aesthetic treatment: the contrast 
between czovd7 and za:8id, and especially the formulation in 7~9 suggest an intellectual origin of 
crové7). Although in the extant portion of the text there is no hint of a moral evaluation of the psy- 
chological conditions czovd%/7a1814, it is possible to link this piece to the theme of cols. iiiiv, namely 
to the defense of comedy: tragedy is what one would link exclusively with covd7, while comedy by 
its own nature necessarily contains 7a.dca; then, 7a1dua being based on more natural causes, since 
laughter is determined by physical stimulation, there would be a sort of naturalistic justification in 
giving the preference to comedy as literary genre. 

1 gv]|cuxco(répav) seems to suit the context, that zravdca is closely connected with bodily reac- 
tions; the accusative and infinitive construction must depend on a verb, now lost, with the meaning 
‘we can infer’ or the like. The form of abbreviation, with « raised and w raised above that, is strange 
(McNamee, Abbreviations 118, gives a few parallels), but perhaps intended to distinguish this from 
gucix”, which could be understood as ductxa(v). I have considered also reading ¢ix(67)«(c). But in 
that case the abbreviation by contraction is different from the abbreviations by suspension elsewhere 
adopted by the scribe. 

2 For the use of the verb éyw with the adverb émuxAwadc meaning ‘to be inclined’, cf. Philo, 
Legatio ad Gaium 167-8 r6T€ ev obv ovdemiac eTiyxave Tpovopiac, Oca pepakiMoyn XaplevTicuata 
TiBepiov diapepicnKdtoc, érreid1) POC TO CEpVOTEPOV TE KAL avdcTnpoTepov cxedov eK TmpPwWTNC nAtKkiac 
énuxAwaoc efyev. Similar expression is to be found in De fuga et inventione 105-6 adda 70 ye TLETEPOV 
yéevoc xpelov yeyove ToUTwy dia TO meduKevat Kal emikAwa@c exew Tpoc TE Ta €xovcla Kal akoUCLA 
dpaptnuata; De cherubum 162; De opificio mundi 155. 

g Forked paragraphus and a blank within the line mark the beginning of a new section. The 
two words following the blank, raéewc @yxedpuo(v), are clearly the title of this new section, which 
is therefore an éyxcuov. This is a well-known type of progymnasma, which represents the basis for 
further developments by the later sophists and in particular by Menander Rhetor (see H. Lausberg, 
Handbuch der literarischen Rhetorik (Stuttgart 1990’) § 1129). The range of the subjects of encomia is quite 
wide both in literary sources and papyrus fragments (see D. A. Russell, “The Panegyrists and Their 
Teachers’, in M. Withby (ed.), The Propaganda of Power: The Role of Panegyric in Late Antiquity (Leiden/ 
Boston/K6ln 1998) 23, and F. Pordomingo, ‘Ejercicios preliminares de la composicion retorica y 
literaria en papiro: el encomio’, in J. A. Fernandez Delgado, F. Pordomingo, A. Stramaghia (eds.), 
Escuela y literatura en Grecia antigua (Cassino 2007) 405~53): from gods, heroes, historical and mythical 
figures (encomium of Diomedes, Odysseus, Achilles, and Thersites by Libanius (vol. vil, pp. 216-51 
Foerster), the encomium of Dionysus by Lucian, and one on the same subject preserved in P. Koln 
VII 286, of the second/third century, the encomium of Achilles partially preserved in P. Vindob. G 
29789, a collection of rhetorical exercises of the third/fourth century from Soknopaiou Nesos (see H. 
Gerstinger, in Mitteilungen des Vereins Klassischer Philologen in Wien 4. (1927) 35-47); the encomia of Minos, 
Rhadamanthys, and Tydeus in P. Mil. Vogl. III 123, of the third century Bc; the encomium of Thucy- 
dides by Aphthonius (Prog, viii 4, pp. 1324 Patillon), of Demosthenes by Libanius (vol. viii, pp. 251-7) 
and of Herodotus by Lucian) to ddoya C@a, Puta, T6701, and concrete objects (uviac éyxapwov by 
Lucian, the éy«d@puov Booc cuyypagpika® XapaKT7pt and éyKa@wov fotvixoc Kai ndAéac by Libanius 
(vol. viii, pp. 267-77); the encomium of the horse in LXVIII 4647, of the second/third century, of 
the fig in XVII 2084, of the third century, of Antinoos’ flower in P. Mil. Vogl. I 20, col. i1 25-33-col. 
iii 1-25; the Kduyc éyxdpuov by Dio Chrysostom (see Arnim II, Appendix i. 306-7; N. Terzaghi, Synesi 
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Cyrenensis Hymni et Opuscula ii (Roma 1944) 190-232, in particular p. 190 n. 1; M. Billerbeck, C. Zubler, 
Das Lob der Flege von Lukian bis L. B. Alberti: Gattungsgeschichte, Texte, Ubersetzungen und Kommentar (Bern 
2000) 11), and to towns (which play a remarkable role in sophistic oratory (cf. ZPE 41 (1981) 71-83, esp. 
74-5). Besides there is a third category, concerning more abstract subjects, the so-called zpaypara, 
including activities, like the yewpyia praised by Libanius (vol. viii, pp. 261-7), and moral virtues, like 
the d:avoctvy praised by Libanius (vol. viii, pp. 257-61; cf. Aphth. Prog. viii 2, p. 131.4 Patillon), the 
cogia praised by Aphthonius (Prog. viii 10, pp. 134~7 Patillon), and the aé6vic (in P. Lond. Lit. 193, fr. 1, 
from the second/third century), or achievements of civilization, like the (already mentioned) Adyou 
éyxa@puov in P, Oxy. inv. 45 5B.99/D (18-21)b, of the second/third century (Eos 56 (1966) 83-6). To 
this third category should be ascribed the subject of the éy«cuov in 5093. It should be noted that 
this text presents an extremely simple syntactic structure, in list form. The subject of the first clause is 
to be understood from the title. Therefore it seems to be a sketch rather than a fully developed exer- 
cise. It may be divided into two main sections: the first one (10-14) consists of a list including natural 
phenomena governed by r4£cc; the second (14 ff.) consists of a list of human activities, the réyvar, 
regulated by the same principle. For general theme, compare Arist. Quint. De musica 3.7 (pp. 105.7 ff.) 
stressing the signs of ‘sympathy’ between this world and the higher world: . . . ra xa’ Exacrov Kawpov 
we €lmetv ywopeva, putav TE avéncerc Kal pbicerc, Cawy TE TAnpwceic Kal KEVWCELC fe ete Kal pen Kal 
Badarrne madtppoiac Te Kai UToywpHcec . . . poucexny 67 Kal avdTyy apynv ev exew ex TOV dAwr, 
WcTrEp Kal TO adda, €imeiv ovK amiOavov KTA. 

Q-10 Kv|Bepva ra Beta K(al) [r]a avO(peaera). Cf. Pl. Symp. 197b KuBepvav Bedy te Kal avOpw- 
mwv, referring to Zeus and apparently from an unknown tragedy (see R. G. Bury, The Symposium of 
Plato (Cambridge 1973), comm. ad loc.) 

10 dv@(pw7reva) (the Attic form according to Moeris; see D. U. Hansen, Das attizistische Lexikon 
des Moeris: Quellenkritische Untersuchung und Edition (Sammlung griechischer und lateinischer Gram- 
matiker, Band 9) (Berlin/New York 1998) p. 74, a 48 = I. Bekker, Harpocration et Moeris (Berlin 1883) 
p. 188.25), or av0(pa@mwa). 

12 The phrase dy[o]Bx vu(k7a@v) «(ai) ep@(v) can be compared with the following passages: 
Eus. PE 7.10.2.1.4. . . Adyw 8€ Kai voumw Beiw vuKtdc Kal répac Tov GoiBaiov avakuKAeicbar 
dpomov, Adyw dé Geod Kai vduw Kal adrov qAvov Kal ceAnvyv Kal TH THY AouT@v acTtépwv yopelav ev 
TpETOVTL KOC THY TpochKoucay eLaview Topetay KTA.; cf. ibid. 4.5.8.7; id. De laudibus Constantini 1.5.6 

 VUKT@Y TE KAL YEp@v ayorBaiar KwHceic KTA.; ibid., 6.4.6 vuKTav Te Kal HuEepav aporBaia d.- 
actjara cv appovia TH macy KateBaAeTO KTA.; Soz. he. 8.22.1.2 vixtwp Kal web’ yuépav dworBaddrv. 

12-13 ceAn(vyc) pw|ricuol: the ‘illuminations of the moon’ by the sun, in the phases of the 
moon. For this term cf. Emped. fr. B42.8 DK dzodeirerar rovuv 76 Tob EwmedowA€ouc, dvaxécer 
Tw TOD HAlov mpdc THY ceAHvyy yiyvecBar Tov evtabOa pwticuov az’ adrjic; Alex. Aphr. in Metaph. 
547.10 7 de ceAnvy UAnv exouca Kata Térov peraBodAje exer kal THC Kat’ GAAoiwew; 7d yap déyecBau 
Tove pwricuove ek Tob 7Alov ado TobTO GAXolwctc écrt; ibid. 57-10 (on the mutual influence between 
stars) €red7) O€ Twa TacyEL, WcTEp 7 ceAnvyn trode dwricpovde b76 Tob HAlov Sexouevyn, Kai Guwe odK 
€cri Toto Popa; [Gal.] Phil. Hist. 69.1 (Ava&iparSpoc) isvov éxew adriy pac elipnkev, aparorepov 
dé mwc. (Oadrjc) 5€ ard Tod HAlov Purilecbar tv ceAnvnv; Jo. Philop. Jn Aristotelis Analytica posteriora 
commentaria, CAG 13.3, p. 168.25-169.2 . . . Kal én tav puricuar tHe celjvnc: elite yap Todcde 
pwrilera weep eudavilerat, TAVTWC Kal cpatpoerdyc éctu, €iTE chatpoerdyc écTL, TAVvTwe Kal 
Toumcde dwtilera. eb’ dv obv avtictpépouct mpoc aAAnAa 76 aitiov Kal Td aitiaTdy, TOAGKIC Sid 
TO yvwpyL.wrepov eivat TOU airtou TO altuaTov €K TOU airuarou Katackevalopev TO airvov, olov THY 
cednuny charpoedy Seuxvivrec ex rdv dwticudv: Katto oby of pwticuol Tod chapoerdy efvar aizor, 
an’ éxeivo robTwv. Aéyerar obv obroc Tob Stu cvAAOYyicpdc: Td yap chaipoewdec THe ceAnvnc ex TaV 
duticuarwv cuddoyilerat. Cf. Vett. Val. Anthologiarum libri ix 1.12, p- 27 Pingree, who offers a detailed 
description of the Pwricuol rHc ceAjvnc from the astronomical point of view. 
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13 BAdcry duta@v. This conjunction occurs at Pl. Lg 765¢ mavrdc dutod y mpaTy BAacrn, and 
rather commonly in the literary prose of the Roman period (Dio Chrys. Or. 72.14.8; Plu. Bruta animalia 
ratione uti ggoc; Ael. VH 13.16.10; Clem. Alex. Strom. 6.2.24.1 and Iamblich. ap. Stob. 2.31.122.3, both 
quoting Plato; later Didym. Caec. Jn Genesim p. 67.22, Greg. Nyss. De opificio homuns 145.21, Theodoret. 
Affect. 12.56.5, Jo. Philop. De opificio mundi 68.3). 

Oaddc(cyc). The last, superscript letter has largely disappeared in a hole. The surviving traces 
are a mark on the lower edge of the hole, and extremely scanty remains of ink on the right-hand 
edge. I have interpreted these as c: the right-hand trace on the hole would correspond to the end of 
its upper curve. However, the same traces might fit T, with the lower mark as the foot of its upright. 
In that case the alternative restoration §aAa7(ry0) is possible, and even attractive if we consider that 
the text shows some examples of Atticized orthography (see above, introd.). 

13-14 Baddc(cnc) cracud(c)|x(ai) a[A]ippoca. The context shows that this phrase must refer to 
the regular ebb and flow of the tides. 7aAippova is certainly used of tides by other authors (e.g. Polyb. 
34.9.5, Strab. 1.2.36), though it may also refer to violent currents or surges (e.g. Longus 2.14.1, Heliod. 
5.17.3). Note Aristid. Quint. De Mus. 3.7, p. 105.1 ff. Winnington-Ingram: . . . dadarrne maAppotac TE 
kai droxwprncetc, al tHe adrAc Geod (the moon) 7H Spdum Kal Pacect Kab’ Exacta cuppeTtaBarrovcw. 
crracpoc (cacua) elsewhere describes violent motions of the sea (D. S. 3.44, App. BC 5.90, whirlpools; 
Plu. Cic. 32, sudden retreat caused by an earthquake), but I have not found it referring to the regu- 
lar ebb. 

14 €[meyo(v7)) t]@v C&(wv). The space in lacuna allows about 5 letters. This leads me to assume 
that the word was abbreviated, like some of the nouns in the previous and in the following lines. ‘This 
abbreviation may have been exempli gratia envy°. The same iunctura occurs in Ael. NA 9.48.1 and Porph. 
Abst. 1.12.6. 

14ff. For the idea of basic elements (crovxeia) in music and writing, comparable with the 
crovxeia of the physical world, see: Alex. Aphr. Jn Aristotelis Metaphysica commentaria, CAG 1, p. 368.21-8 
Sid Kal Cdevéev Ste apyt) We yvwerod: du’ 6 yap mpaTov yrwpilerat tL, TobTO apx7n exelvov, wcTE 
yra@cewc Kal TOD yvwctod TO EV apx7)’ évi te yap avOparw mpwTwe of avOpwor yvwpiCovrar Kal evi 
imma ot im7rot, Kal Kao’ EKACTOV yévoc olkel@ TWh TOU yévouc €KEWOU. ouUTwe év pede 7 dlecic’ TOUT 
yap eAayictw aicbyTa@ diacthware doKet mavra Ta dvactHpwara ev Toic péAect perpeicBar. Kal ev Pwr 7 
Sé 76 dwviev } ddwvov crovxeiov €v- Tovrou yap éAaxicrouc maca eyypappatoc pwvn perpeirac; 
p. 609.13-16 Kal €v woucixy % Siecic: ecru b€ 7) Siecic 6 Aiav cuxpotatatoc Pboyyoc tHe xopdyc, ob 
87) Kal mpa@tov aicbavoueba Kal avaicbnror Tob BpaxuTépov Kat cuuiKpotépou exeivou ecpev, El TEWC 
ecru cyuKporepoc exelvov. adda Kat év dwt étpov TO cTorxelov; p. 609.30-33 Kal at pwval (Aéywv 
dwvac viv Ta cTorxeia TOV Pwvav, TO TE dApa kal to Byta Kal ta Nowra) TA€lovec Eicw, auto TE 
To GAba Kal 70 ev THdE TH XAPTH yeypappevov. OTe d€ Tatc Pwvaic THY cToLxelwy we apyaic Kat 
pétpoic xpmpeba dua TO eXayicrouc elvar dyAov; p. 835. 4-9 yedoiov b€ Kal Ta TpuTHpaTa TOD avAod, 
@ of avAnral xypw@vrar, bia THA ypappata EelKoce Kal Téccapa ToLEiV, 7 mpocappolew Ta KO cToLyela 
TH OAOTHTL TOD KOCHLOV. BouBuKa dé Aéyer TO péyecTov Kal mpa@tov ev TH avA@ TpUTHwa, ah’ ob 
Kal 6 péyicToc Kal O Baptraroc Axoc dmoteNcitar, d€vTaryy 5€ 70 eAayicTov EcxaTov, avTo dy TO 
«5, ab’ ob d€bratoc arotedcirar POdyyoc; Aristid. Quint. De Musica 1.20.1 Apxy pev odbv €cte THC 
petpuknc 6 meEpi croixelwv Adyoc, ef0’ 6 mepi cuAAaBav, «f0’ 6 mepi modav, €i0? ovTwe 6 TEpl TOV 
petpwv, TeAevTaioc 5é 6 mEpt ToLmpatoc, mpoc evderEw Tod cKoTOd Thc peTpLKHC TapaTiHEwevoc; 
Simpl. Jn Aristotelis Physicorum libros commentana, CAG 9, p. 227, 12 76 8€ Kata dvadoylay pudarre Ta TH 
PUCLK@ TpocHKovTa wéTpA THC TAV croixelwy Tav pucik@v yvmcewc. Wc yap THC ypapwpariKnc mEpt 
TOV ELKOCLTETTAPWY CTOLXYELWY ECTW eidévar Ta OAocxEpectEpa, THY SE AKpiBH yuacw adT@V 7) LOUCLK?) 
SiSacKel, OUTWC Kal TEPL THY PucLKaV CTOLYELwY O TPWTOC ddaEer diAdcodoc. 

15 The traces before jérpa seem to fit better the upper half of an 4. The supplement is based 
on Philo, De specialibus legibus 1.342, where puoi, wédn, and jérpa are presented as constituents of 
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music: Javpacuwtatov b€ Kal axon yphpua, du’ Ae péAn Kal pwéTpa Kal pvOwol, ere dé Appoviar Kal 
cuppaviac Kal T@V yevov Kal CUCTH LAT WV at preraBodAal Kal avd’ ca KaTa proucuKny eTLKpiveTaL 
«TA. Cf. id. De cherub. 105.5... . TO dé ev Hiv appuvbuov Kal dueTpov Kal expedec pvbu@ Kal wéTpw 
Kat wéAer dud proverxyjc acteiov Peparrevouca KTA. 

16 __ _ [. The three uncertain letters represent a paleographical problem. In such a list, we 
expect as the next item a word like é77n, phuata, dvouara, A€Eevc, AOyou, but the traces are not im- 
mediately compatible with such restorations. I suggest two possibilities. (1) Oéu[ara, év 8€], ‘roots of 
words’. ‘The space between e and the following traces seems to be too wide to have been occupied by 
the missing curve of the restored €; however, one may compare the long ligature between 6 and « in 
the word @écic at 11. An objection may be raised about the interpretation of the traces as ligatured 
€M, since the first diagonal of M seems to be too curved. 

(2) Bécluc adray, ev dé], ‘the combination of them (i.e. letters and syllables)’. For the space 
between © and € see above. An objection may be raised about the interpretation of the traces as 
ligatured ec. Indeed, here it appears slightly different in comparison with other occurrences; see 
€.g. 11 Bécic, iv 1 rovobvrec, 16 éecrepavotro, 17 éc[y]eTAialev, 26 dyecw, 30 Tec, + 11 Aly] phcavrec, 14 
aruxecré[pav. However, taking into consideration the irregularities of this script, this interpretation 
of the traces can be accepted. In any case, the two other traces—the dot above the ligature and the 
trace at the foot of the 1 projecting from the previous line—are perfectly compatible with €: they 
seem to belong to the upper part of the curve of this letter, while its central stroke is represented by 
the short diagonal descending from left to right in ligature with c. Parallel passages to be considered 
for this restoration are the following: Arist. Cat. 14 a 3b tpirov 5€ Kata twa taéw 76 mpdtepov Aéye- 
Tat, Kabarep emi Tav emicTnudy Kal THY Adywr. ev TE yap Taic amrodeLKTLKAIC ETTUCTHWALC UTAPXEL TO 
MpOTEpov Kal TO UcTEpov TH Tae. — Ta yap cToLXEia TpdTEpAa TAV divaypappatwv 7H Taéer — Kal 
em Ypappariknc Ta cToLyeia mpoTEpa Ta@V cvAdkaBav — emt te TOV A6ywv Gpuoiwe — Td yap Tpo- 
oipiov THC dinyjcewe TpdTEpov TH T4EEL ectiv; Dexipp. In Anistotelis Categorias commentarium, CAG 4.2, 
p. 22.16-17 cbvOecw yap twa cuAdaBav Kai croxyeiwy exew Kal TA ovonata; Ammon. Jn Aristotelis An- 
alyticorum priorum librum I commentarium, CAG 4.6, p. 5.10-14 Kai Aéyomev Ste ctw ev Toic cuAAoyicpoic 
civbecic, ectw b€ Kal dvaducic, weTep Kal mapa Toc ypappaTiKkoic éctw cbvOecic Kai avadAvetc, 
covOecic ev Kab’ av ard THY cTOLYetwy 7) T@V cvAAaBav cuvTibéaci ovomata 7) pyuata, avaducic 
be Kal’ Hv TO cuvrebevra avadvoucww em TO amava e€ av cuvetéOn, €lc TAC cuAAaBac Kal ae) CTOLXELa; 
Jo. Philop. Jn Anstotelis Categorias commentarium, CAG 13.1, pp. 192.20-193.16 rplrov cnpawdpevov Tob 
MpoTépov 70 7H Taker TpOTEpov, wemep exer, dyclv, em Tav ETUCTNMG@V: Ev TE YAP TH ATOSELKTLKT 
emricTH LN TponyovvTat juev at TpoTacetc €TOVTAL be TO CULLTrEpacuaTa Kal emt THC yewpeT plac TO 
crotxyeia, Pycl, mpoTepa TaV Siaypappatwr. croryeia 5€ Kadodcw of YEWmeTpaL TO CHmwEiov TV 
ypaupny Hv emupaveray Kal Ta ToLadTa, dca THE TaV Gewpnuatwr amodeitewce mpodapBavecbar 
ciwle, diaypaupata dé adra Ta fewphuata Kal él TOV ypauparwr dé Tav puev AéEewv TmpdTEpat at 
cudAdaBat, trav dé cvAdaBadv ra crovyeia. 76 adTd Kal emi TaV Adywr €potmev’ mponyobvtar ev yap 
TO Tpootua, akodovbet be a) TpokaTacTacic, eira 7 KATACTACIC, TOUTOLC be €7TOVTaL Ta dinynpara, 
elra of ayavec. TabTa b€ ravTa TH Tae wdvy TO TpdTEpov eyoucw, odTE SE TH puce ovTE TA Xpovw 
duvarov yap Kal TOV aTexvoVv PHTOpa mp@Tov ev xpncacbar Toic aya@cw eira Toic mpoowniou Kal TOTE 
TO Onyhpuate, Kal TOV yewpéeTpyy TpdTEpov exOeivar TO Gewpnua elra Ta cTowxeia’ wee TabTa TH 
Ta&et ovn TO mpdTEpov €xoucr. TEpt ev odv TMV dAAwY icwc TIC dV cuyxwpycere wovn TH Taker TO 
mpotepov A€éyecBat, emi b€ TOY ypaypatav ovKéTL povn TH Taker TA cToLxeia SoKe’ THY cvAdaBav 7 
TOV dvopatav i TaV Adyar elvac mpwTa: KTA.; cf. Elias In Aristotelis Categorias commentarium, CAG 18.1 
PPp- 195.3-10 and 252.2-3. 

16-17 év d€] pyro[prx(yu). I restore this expression, which fully suits the surviving ink, because 
what follows seems to be a list of the sections of a speech. It seems to be possible to restore in lacuna 
the list of five subdivisions of the speech offered at progymnasmatic level by Nicolaus, Prog Pp: 4.6-7 
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Felten (cf. ibid. p. 23.1819, 28.10—-12, 35.16—18, p. 69.18-70.1-2, 76.3-12), mpooipcov, Suyneuc, avti- 
Gecic, Adcuc, and émidoyoc. In other sources this subdivision is applied to the woAitexdv Adyov, and 
presented together with variations; see in Syrian. Commentarium in Hermog. epi cracewv, p. 12.5-13 Tob 
yap molutiKob Aoyou 6dov TwWoe dvToc of pev TEéccapa dacw elvar pepy, Tpooiuwov Suyyyncw mictw HrToL 
amooevéw emiAoyov, ot be TEVTE, Tpool\wrov dunyncw avtibecw Abcw Kal emtAoyov, ot be KaL mA€tova 
TOUTWV ovomLaTa pev KaWOTEpa TT POCETTLVOOUVTEC amavrec be Tpoc Ta TEVTE HEpn KATQVTWVTEC adn’ ot 
ev avTa@v cuctéAdovtec TH TocéTHTA ot d€ ExTelvovtec; Anon. in Hermog. Rhet. Prolegomena in librum 
mept cracewv, RG xiv (Prolegomenon Sylloge Rabe), p. 214.4-8 Ori mévte wepyn THC pyTopiKyc, evpecic, 
oikovopia, ppacic, emrikpicic Kal duataic THY edpynuevwv. Kai pépn tov Adyou téccapa, Tmpootjwov, 
dunyneic, mictic, emidoyoc. cnuewwréov O€, OTL TOdC aya@vac TicTEic ExaAEcev, OVC GAXoL avTMEcetc Kal 
Nuceic eiovTec TEVTE Lepy Exew TOV TOATLKOV EipHKact Aoyov; Syriani, Sopatri et Marcellini Scholia 
ad Hermog. zrepi cracewv, RG iy, p. 61.1-3 Tob toAitiKob Adyou OAov dvToc, of pev epacay eivar wepy, 
Tpooiuov, dinyncw, avTifecwv, Adcw, emiAoyov: of dé Kal TAEiw TovTwy (cf. ibid. p. 194.15-17; cf. 
Syrian. Commentarium in Hermog. rept cracewv, p. 45.22—4 Rabe); see J. Martin, Antike Rhetorik: Techmk 
und Methode (1974) 52-60, and note that also Quint. 3.9.1 presents a subdivision of the speech into 
five items (proemium, narratio, probatio, refutatio, peroratio) as the most attested (ut plurimis auctoribus placutl). 
However, 5093 seems to include another item after the émidoyoc, the e€ai|pec(ic) trav aliti@dy, not 
attested in the other lists mentioned above, but attested as part of the ézriAoyoc (see 17-18 n.). We can- 
not rule out the possibility that the author here is considering components of the rhetorical practice, 
without aiming to give im a strict sense subdivisions of a speech of a specific type. In any case it is 
worth noticing that a discussion of different traditions of speech subdivisions is attested, although in 
a very fragmentary state, in LUI 3708, a rhetorical treatise of the second or third century (see fr. 1 
—> 14-17). 

17 av[rtO(ecic). I print this supplement only exempli gratia. The traces fit the required letters: the 
traces corresponding to the first uncertain letter can be interpreted as the remaining of the loop of a, 
and its join with the following letter; the traces corresponding to the second uncertain letter can be 
interpreted as the upper half of the upright of N, and the upper part of its diagonal. Alternatively, it 1s 
not impossible to read ay[@v(ec), although that is less good in respect of the traces of the second letter. 
Cf. Jo. Philop. in Arist. Physicorum libros commentaria, 131, pp. 192-3 (see above, 16-17 n.). Subdivisions of 
speech including the ayy are attested in Anon. in Hermog. Rhet. Prolegomena in librum wepi cracewv, 
RG xiv (Prolegomenon Sylloge Rabe), p. 214.4-8 (quoted above, 16-17 n.); note that it is mostly attested 
in the quadripartite list form of subdivisions of speech, consisting of zpooiuwov, dinyneic, ay@v, and 
émiNoyoc (see e.g. Rhet. Anon. [Tepi trav teccapwv peA@v Tod TeAelov Aoyou, RG il, p. 570.48; Anon. 
in Aristotelis Artem rhetoricam commentarium, p. 226.g-12; Anon. in Aphth. Prolegomena in progymnasmata, RG 
xiv (Prolegomenon Sylloge Rabe), p. 75.6—7; cf. the quadripartite lists given by Anon. Seguer. Ars rhetorica 
i, p. 2.1-7 Patillon (zpooiwuov, Supyneic, mictec, and éidoyoc) and Arist. Rh. 1414a—-b (mpooipuov, 
mpobecic, mictic, and émidoyoc). 

érr|(Ao[y(oc). The traces fit the required letters: the lower half of an upright suits 1; with regard 
to the second uncertain letter, the first trace fits the foot of the left-hand leg of a, while the short 
horizontal stroke at line-level represents the extremity of the right-hand leg, joming the following 0, 
as in 10 dyAoe. 

17-18 é€ailpec(uc) raév a[tridv. I propose this restoration exempli gratia; it is compatible with the 
traces. Since the word é€ai|pec(uc) occurs in the section containing the list of the sections of a speech, 
it is plausible that it refers to rhetoric, and therefore I understand é€€atpecic in the rhetorical sense 
explained by C. T. Ernesti, Lexicon technologiae Graecorum rhetoricae (1995) s-v. Rhetoribus dicitur excepto, 
qua quis adversarii rationes et praetextus refutat, elevat, vel suspectos reddit. Cf. Scholia vetera in Demosth. Contra 
Timocratem (xxiv), probably by Ulpianus, 148b, 34.4b.21-8, 348a, 349; here in 344b it refers to a part of 
the éziAoyoc. In any case it has to be noticed that the lacuna at the end of 17 seems to have contained 
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about 2 more letters after ém]iAo[y(oc) and before é&aipec(ic). Three alternative explanations may be 
offered. (1) The author has not abbreviated the word éziAoyoc by accident. (2) A blank space has ac- 
cidentally been left; cf. fr. 1+2 > 11 10, where a blank occurs in the middle of a sentence. (3) The part 
of the speech é€aipecuc t@v aitidv has been singled out with a short explanation. One could supply 
17-18 as follows: 7) 87] é&ai|pec(tc) av alitv@v rob émAoy(ov) pépoc. 

1g ff. The remains are so scanty that they do not allow us to make a hypothesis on the content 
of the missing section of this encomium. However, it is not implausible to imagine that some other 
human activities were taken into consideration: 20 yew|[wetp-; 22 api|Ounrix( ), 23 tTlaKTiKH, 24 
actp|ovouiay (or otk |ovoyiav) would be possible restorations. For this sort of motif; see Xen. 1777 viil, 
who stresses the importance of order in household management comparing its role in a chorus, in 
an army, in ships, in the storage of cereals by a farmer (see commentary by S. B. Pomeroy, Xenophon, 
‘Oeconomicus’: A Social and Historical Commentary (1994) 285-91). But of course we cannot be sure where 
the encomium ended and a new subject began. 


ax 
Col. ii 
top 
ce[c.2] cevp'yader [ c.10 |. Twv 
em[¢.2]  cavnipnyer[ c.10 | ocaA 
Aa[c.2] TeAeTwvere [| c.10 | .vvo 
_[e2]vocrnverav_[ C.10 bee 
5 _[e2]vAarrowa [| C.10 ].eu 
b [c2|ryvwemnre [ c.10 Jo. 
c_[c2]acknupwiyp. [| c.10 | ado 
c [c2] wpebarnrt[ c.10 JaAec 
% [e1] ecaddoraro  [ C.10 |wern 
10 P[c2]}uc ayarixa[ c.10 ] .vdedevk 
c [¢2]avrecepior [ c.10 Jouzrou 
€dawo © ze [ c.10 | pezrec 
x[62]icKk'peracec. [ c.10 |. 7mavtTw 
Op[c.2] widoctwrel C.10 |.v ade 
15 u[c2] «7 C15 | eco. 


[2] ov [ 6.15 hee 
s[er|rows| C.15) Je 
Plct}wral C.15 ee 


ee eee 
20 d[c2] er. rac[ C13 linet 


6 [ce] wrev [ C15 |. doxto 
v[c.2]cuvdouc[ C.13 ]@ mv 
[e2].mre€arw[ 613 Joa Se 


p.. evKutt [ 6.13 | Tov7rev 


25 


30 


Col. iv 


20 


25 
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6 weovup'd | C.12 |. .epouc 
PL , |coprouc[ C13 lax 
klctlod . vl 

a [¢2] yer [ 

el) © era, | 

cs OA oe 

a ouKkavan| 


6 oceBecrr [| 


99.7. [ 


top 
vavovvTnvopiwKadweyeTovouvTEc 
olever vopfwcapevoctouToTope 
p_ceupi™ K roucctiXeKewoucwvpe 
pvItwel |. aypapactroidntapytpoc 
xeipade | Javcruywrvdevyeicavav 
dpouPnuar , crilercuyvockabodou 
reTnvoikovoltadra€acevdovaupore 
pouckatechakevwcpeT plwTEe pace 
COMEVICTNCTEKVOKTOVLACELLN 
evpavepwimpaxbein KTOTEOVdEV 
ntroveviknOn addrerrerdyntrefopu 
BncbenPryvevavtiwcivew doKou 
cavtwy | |wvAoywvoucrpod.eenA 
fovr'ro [. . |moAutou ticnvovixnca® 
axoucat| | tuwdpapaticodo* row" 
ectehav_ ToTnperepuikavcpodper 
Kotwee | jetAalevevpi7 ert nvyp'ek 
KoAywvpndecaveeeBadovevexaTyc 
TavoopoviacTnvoaTTiKyVvTpoKvy” 
viKaveKpwavoujovovcpagacav 
TovucovituvadAak JowavTwira 
TputapabercavoYemAnKtovpucet 
K wecTovaroyoupopacoxAoc ovKELC 
avyacouvaypiackatarnvmapouadrecc 


avdpacay pLloucwEeTacTyncapEevolTyV 
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|pay@avocvoicayecwk LLarpoviaic 

|cpeviCoucaverbecuouctnvypycTy” 

|BrodAoyovewpmwdiavpetatwvevv 

| wvratavwr7poTenTMpavaisav 
30 Jecaurnitacemuikroucdatdacevxo 


\ 
Jevouk auTo.Toup.ouToTeAocojot 


Col. 11 
1 e{, central stroke of € presents ligature with following letter | c, tiny trace at line-level _[, 
oval with open top —__|_, upright whose tip joins to left another stroke (not preserved) Bulky 


vertical trace in upper part of writing space slightly slanting to left .c, upright —_‘] _, trace approach- 
ing horizontal in upper part of writing space, linked to remains of diagonal ascending from left to 
right; both traces touch following o 3 |.,right-handare _[, remains of upright? —_]_, short 
diagonal stroke ascending from left to right in upper half of writing space joins upper extremity of 
other diagonal descending from left to right and reaching centre of left-hand upright of following N 
4 |, curve approaching big left-hand arc touching extremity of loop of a of previous line; roughly 
at mid-height to right, very short horizontal trace attached to it _[, only join with extremity of 
right-hand oblique of previous Y lying at mid-height —_]__, first, diagonal trace descending from left 
to right, possibly tip of triangular letter or remains of round letter; second, diagonal descending from 
left to right, probably part of triangular letter 5 .[, tiny trace descending below line-level: foot 
of upright? _L upright slightly slanting to right with leftwards finial descending below line-level, 
whose tip bears thick slightly diagonal stroke, ascending from left to right, 2mm long —_]__, upright? 
6 _[, small left-hand arc touching line-level _—_[, remains of upright —_ w_, remains of upright de- 
scending below line-level 7 .[, diagonal trace departing from upper extremity of arc of previ- 
ousc _[, short horizontal stroke in lower part of writing space __]_, part of horizontal stroke at 
mid-height, touching top of loop of following a; above, in upper part of writing space three tiny 
traces very close to each other in diagonal alignment ascending from left to right 8 _[, remains 
of upright — ]_, join with following ©, which consists of stroke 1 mm long approaching horizontal 
and touching tip of left-hand lobe of o g _.[, traces in upper and lower part of writing space, 
at edge of lacuna, suggest triangular letter _|_, part of crossbar touching followingé _[, extremely 
tiny trace at mid-height 10 |_, two tiny marks very close to each other, in vertical alignment, 
at mid-height 11 c_, stroke approaching diagonal ascending from left to right, 1 mm long, de- 
parts from lower extremity of arc of c _[, thin short horizontal trace in upper part of writing space 
12 _€, diagonal ascending from left to right; from its tip other diagonal stroke, 2 mm long, descending 
from left to right, departs 0, , crossbar whose centre shows join with another stroke (not pre- 
served) _[, remains of upright attached to left extremity central stroke of previous € and joining to 
right at mid-height another stroke (not preserved) 13 c_, stroke approaching diagonal ascend- 
ing from left to right, 1 mm long, departs from upper extremity of arc of previous c —_]_, curve whose 
upper part approaches top arc 14 |, left-hand arc in upper part of writing space eles 
short stroke approaching horizontal at line level; diagonal stroke, 3.5 mm long, descending from left 
to right in upper part of writing space, possibly sign of abbreviation —_|_, only join with following 
letter at mid-height preserved a_, first, scanty traces at mid-height, very close to diagonal descend- 
ing from left to right; second, horizontal trace at mid-height 16 _[, upright whose tip joins 
stroke approaching horizontal, 2 mm long, roughly at mid-height; M or N ],, upright whose tip 
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joins to right horizontal stroke, 2 mm long, in upper part of writing space _[, diagonal departing 
from foot of right-hand upright of previous N and ascending from left to right —_|_, very short trace, 
slightly diagonal, ascending from left to right and protruding above writing space _¢, join between 
upper part of upright and another stroke (not preserved); 1.5 further, tip of upright: the complex sug- 
gests square letter, M or N 17__[, horizontal stroke, 2 mm long, at line-level: possibly a paragra- 
phus? _[, upright slightly slanting to right, linked to right, at mid-height, to stroke approaching 
horizontal, 2 mm long 18 |, short stroke approaching vertical in lower space of writing space, 
followed, 1 mm further, by diagonal trace ascending from left to right in lower part of writing 
space —_c, remains of left-hand arc in lower part of writing space 19 |, upright descending 
below line-level, whose tip joins to left another stroke (not preserved) —_v__, first, remains of upright, 
slightly thicker at bottom; very close to it stroke approaching horizontal at mid-height; second, short 


vertical stroke at mid-height, possibly part of upright —_[ , two tiny traces at line-level, 0.5 mm dis- 
tant from each other —_‘]_, remains of upper part of upright _t, remains of small left-hand arc 
roughly at mid-height 20 |_, right-hand angle of triangular letter 7 _, group of tiny traces 
suggesting round letter _T, extremely tiny traces in vertical alignment, lying in upper and lower 


part of writing space and at mid-height; 0.5 mm further, diagonal stroke 1 mm long, descending from 
left to right and lying in upper part of writing space, whose lower extremity joins left-hand extremity 
of crossbar of following t | __, first, upright, 2 mm long, slightly slanting to right; second, upright; 
0.5 mm further, diagonal, 1.5 mm long, ascending from left to right and lying in upper part of writing 
space; below some scanty and faded traces lying in lower part of writing space _c, diagonal de- 
scending from left to right; some other scanty traces lying on its left suggests triangular letter 
21 _[, very scanty traces in vertical alignment, possibly part of upright ]., stroke approaching 
horizontal, 1 mm long, touches roughly at mid-height following 1; above, two traces in diagonal align- 
ment ascending from left to right —_[, remains of upright or of left-hand arc of rounded letter, 
only join with following 9 is preserved at mid-height 22 7m, curve approaching left-hand arc 
23 _[, diagonal ascending from left to right joming another stroke (not preserved) at mid-height; 1 
mm further, in upper part of writing space, three tiny and faded traces very close to each other, almost 
in vertical alignment __]_, tiny and faded trace at line-level 24 p., remains of small left-hand 
arc in upper part of writing space _e, very short horizontal stroke at mid-height at edge of la- 
cuna _[, tiny curve in upper part of writing space, possibly left-hand arc 25 @, upper right- 
hand arc of this letter presents extra stroke at mid-height approaching horizontal _w, stroke ap- 
proaching vertical, part of upright or of left-hand arc 6, left-hand arc in ligature with previous 
letter ]_, short diagonal stroke ascending from left to right in upper part of writing space 6 
remains of upright 26 |__, first, two tiny traces very close to each other and in vertical align- 
ment ascending from left to right in upper part of writing space; slightly below a few other extremily 
thin and tiny traces; second, diagonal stroke, 2 mm long, ascending from left to right in upper part of 
writing space _7, stroke 4 mm long, approaching horizontal with slightly blurred lower part curving 
to left and protruding above writing space: possibly left-hand part of triangular letter Dol (of - 
vertical trace at mid-height touching previous letter —_, first, trace in lower part of writing space, 
possibly foot of upright; second, extremely tiny trace in upper part of writing space 28 I, 
lower half of diagonal ascending from left to right —_]_, curve shaping bottom and right-hand of « ? 
v_, small left-hand arc in upper part of writing space 29 |_, lower part of diagonal descending 
from left to right in ligature with following € is preserved __€_,,, traces in vertical alignment in upper 
and lower part of writing space _€, upper part of right-hand arc _[, curve in upper part of 
writing space, possibly part of left-hand arc 30 |., diagonal ascending from left to right, in 
ligature with following letter: triangular letter? _c, lower part of upright? _[, lower half of 
upright? —_ J, upright whose tip is linked to right with left-hand end of horizontal stroke, 1.5 mm 
long _[, left-hand arc in lower part of writing space 31 a_, two traces in vertical alignment, 
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respectively at line-level and in upper part of writing space; join with following o is preserved 
32 6, tiny trace in upper part of writing space, in vertical alignment with left-hand extremity of 
horizontal stroke, 1.5 mm long, lying at mid-height and touching following o a, , lower part of 
upright? 33 , ,9, first, trace in upper part of writing space, touching bottom of e of previous 
line; second, trace in upper part of writing space in vertical alignment with left-hand end of horizon- 
tal stroke, 1.5 mm long, at mid-height _», upright; tiny trace to left very close to its tip —_[ , trace 
in upper part of writing space 


Col. iv 

2 7, vertical trace in upper part of writing space 3 p., tiny trace at line-level AAs 
blurred ink in upper part of writing space: no clear trace can be distinguished _a, upright descend- 
ing below baseline 5. [, trace below baseline consisting of horizontal stroke approaching 
horizontal, 1 mm long 6 7_, remains of right-hand arc 13 _[, remains of left-hand arc 
14 _[, short diagonal stroke, 1 mm long, descending from left to right in upper part of writing space 
15 ]_, short stroke, 2 mm long, approaching horizontal, in upper part of writing space: part of sign 
of abbreviation? 16 v_, very thin stroke, 1.5 mm long, approaching vertical, in lower part of 
writing space —_—__z, right-hand arc 17 _[, left-hand arc 29 |., slightly diagonal stroke 
descending from left to right, whose lower extremity preserves join to left with another stroke (not 
preserved) 32 ],, upper part of upright slightly slanting to right —¢€__, first, tip of upright 
in ligature with central stroke of previous letter; second, tip of two verticals, 2 mm apart; between 
them, very scanty remains suggest diagonal descending from left to right —__c, rather narrow loop in 
upper part of writing space 


a 
Col. 1 
top 
ce[c.2] ¢ €t p(ev) yadrer_ [ c.10 ] tev 
em7[¢.2]_ cavnipnuer| ¢.10 ] 0c aA- 
Aa[c.2]. teAeTa@v ere [ c.10 | évvo- 
ov [pe ]voc THY én’ avt| C10 |za- 


5 plad|vAarromwal 67 are|répu- 
alto] ryv puntix[ny 65  €plla. 
ctléplac K(at) wdpar xpi[cac 66 |. ado- 


ci[w|cmpeba rH T[ C.10 JaAei- 
palv|tec add’ ofa ro [| c.10 |uern 

10 p[e2|ic aiwatixal c.10 ]odd€ AevK(oic) 
ct[ép]avrec epiouc [| c.10 Jouzrov 
eAawvore(p- ) me. [ c.10 |p emet 
x[c2]ec K(at) pédAace «_[ c.10 Jee wavTH(c) 
Op[ nv]awdoc Tav e[ c.10 lev ade- 

15 we[c.2] plev) K(al) 7 C15 ] , evcape- 
v[c2|rwr  [ C15 ieee 


[et] rote pl 6.15 Je 


20 


25 


30 


Col. iv 
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pl c1t]wral 6.15 ].«c 

afer] pov. [ 613), uae 
d[c2] de ravracl = e.13s J) ac) 
6 [etlew trav | aa Bp|epoxro- 
viou|c pvdouc[ C13 ]a() émBv- 
ule2] mArcEatw[ G12 Jo par(Aov) de 
p. eu Kitt [| 613 |rov Llev- 

féwe. ov pl(ev) 6 [ G13 |. .€pouc 
Plylcouler) rode [ a3, , T€ 
K[etjog. vl 

a [c.2]wyery| 

«(at) [.].€, evra [ 

7 Jac [. <a] 

a. ovK avar[ 

BeoceBeucr, [ 


_.9npn.[ 


top 
ss \ ” a A 

vav ovv THY opw Kadwe ye TOLODYTEC. 
dOev émavopbwcamevoc TOUTO TO fLé- 
poc Edpim(tdyc) K(at) Tove crix(ouc) éxeivouc wv pé- 
pvy(vrat) twelc] diaypaibac: “rot dyta unTpoc 

a \ a Pe > / 
xelpa deE[iJav cruyav devyeic, avav- 
dpov Byuatoc Tieic tyvoc;” KabdAou 
i MEGTe x 
re THY olkovop(tav) GAAGEac evdov apdpore- 
pouc Katéchakev we pweTpiwtépac €- 
comevnc THC TEKVOKTOVIAC El [17] 
> lal / \ / > \ 
ev davepw mpaxbein, K(at) TOTE ovdEV 
Arrov eviknOn. AAX’ érrerd7) Tefopv- 

\ \ > / > a 

Bycbe mp(oc) THY evavtimcw elv(ar) doxov- 
cav Ta €[Jav Adywv ovc mpodeEHA- 
ov m(ept) rob [Im]|moAbrov, tic Hv 6 viKHcac, 
axovcat[e, K](at) tive dpapate. Copox(Arjc) rower 
écrepavotto Typei, ef’ du Kav chddp’ «t- 
Korac éc[x]etAialev Edpin(idyc), ef THv mer) €x 
Kodyav Miésevav e€éBadov evexa THC 
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traopoviac, THY 6° Arrixny ITI péxvnv 
20 viKav ekpwav ov pLovov chagacav 
tov viov Iruv, adAa K(al) Botvav tau Tra- 
\ a “ ” / 
Tpl mapabeicav. ov(twe) EumAnKTov Picer 
\ x > id a ” > > 
K(at) wectov addyou dopac dyAoc. ovK €ic 
> ay > We \ \ / > y >? 
atyac ovv aypiac Kata THY Tapoyn(tav), GAA’ etc 
25 avdpac ayplouc peTacTncaevol THV 
/ > / ” \ / 
T|pay@(diav) avociou ayeciw K(at) prarpoviac 
a.|cuweviloucav éxbécnouc, THY xpncTHV 
\ / / \ a 
K(at)] Buoddyov Kkwuwdiav weTa TMV cuv- 
a - 4 > Vs 
w|dav taravev mpoTéuTwp(ev) avarbav- 
30 tec adtHu Tac emuiKkiouc daidac €vxo- 
\ b) \ a et \ / A 
tlevor K(at) adrot Tob Biov 70 TéAoc Gpor- 
oly €xew THe TeAcuTHL TOV exec 


[mpaywatav | 


€ 


. So [they felt disgust] at the spectacle, rightly. Hence Euripides, correcting this part, and 
crossing out those lines that some people recall, “Where then do you flee, hating your mother’s right 
hand, placing the footprint of a coward step?”, and changing the plot on the whole, slaughtered both 
(sons) indoors, as if the child-murder would be less striking if it were not carried out in public—and 
then he was defeated none the less. But, since you have shouted out at the seeming contradiction 
with the discourse which I went through before about the Hippolytus, hear who was the winner and 
with which play! Sophocles, then, was crowned for Tereus, at which Euripides very reasonably would 
have complained, if they threw out Medea of Colchis because of the child-murder, but judged the 
Attic Procne to win, who not only slaughtered her son Itys but also served him as a feast to his father. 
Such a crazy thing by nature, and full of irrational impulse, (is) a crowd! So, transferring Tragedy, 
which takes satisfaction in unholy pollutions and lawless murders, not to the wild goats—according 
to the proverb—but to the wild men, let us escort good, life-representing Comedy with paeans sung 
together, lighting to her the torches of victory, praying that we ourselves too may have an end to our 
life similar to the end of her [action] . . .’ 


Cols. ii and iv 

On the basis of the matching of fibres and content, cols. iii and iv seem to belong to the same 
section. Col. iv, well preserved, contains a syncrisis between Tragedy and Comedy. The author points 
out the fact that tragic plots consist of sanguinary and horrifying motifs (26-7), while Comedy is good 
and realistic (27-8), and therefore to be preferred as a literary genre. The point against Tragedy is 
illustrated by the use of the motif of child-murder in two versions of the tragedy Medea: in the first 
version the murder—at least of one of Medea’s two sons—is represented on stage, in the second 
one—which is presented as a version drastically modified by Euripides—the murder does not take 
place in front of the audience but inside (see below, iv 1-14 n.). In col. iii, although the remains are 
very difficult to read and supplement, the following significant elements may be considered in rela- 
tion to the content of col. iv. (a) rv juyunrex[ rv at 6, which is significant in relation to the treatment 
of ‘Tragedy and Comedy as potential representations of real life: cf. in particular iv 26-8. (6) The 
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name ITev6|éwe at 24-5, the sequence «itt _[ at 24, which recalls the ivy sacred to Dionysus, the verb 
-7Ae€- at 23, which recalls the making of wreaths in cult, and the adjective or verb OeoceBei(c) at 32, 
which can be easily placed in the context of the worship due to Dionysus and refused by Pentheus, 
all lead us to identify another very famous myth where child-murder plays a central role: the myth 
of Pentheus, slaughtered by his own mother Agave. At 21-2 the word jifouc leads me to restore the 
adjective Bp|efoxro|v[ov]c or Bp|edoxrd|v[o]c with considerable certainty (see iii 21-2 n.). This means 
that in this section also the author is considering the sanguinary plots of Tragedy. 

Moreover, from the paleographical standpoint it has to be noted that in col. iii there is no sign 
of paragraphus to mark division between sections (cf. ti 9, where division of section is marked). This 
suggests that the whole of col. 11 belongs to the same text as col. tv. It 1s quite likely that the text began 
in the lost lower part of col. 11, where probably there was a title. 


Col. 111 

col. ui (last line)—col. i 1 ¢$7]|\ce[c t]uc (Handley). 

1 yaderw|. Exempli gratia yaXer@|c, palaeographically more likely than yaAeza|-, i.e. a form 
of xaderraivw. 

2 én[t tloic avnipymer| oc (Handley), or éz[c.2|cav 7upnuer|[. 

2-3 ad|r’ allo teAeTa@v (Handley). reAerHv would fit a religious/ritual context (see above) and 
the mention of Pentheus at 24—5. However, I cannot exclude re Aéywyv as a reading. 

3-4 évvolov[je|voc (Handley). 

4-5 In 5 ¢|vAarropat is clear; the compound za|p[ad]vAarropar could be supplemented, al- 
though the traces of the uncertain letters—apart from a—are rather scanty. After that there is a blank 
space, which probably indicates a pause or break in the text. 

5-7 It is clear that the author is recalling Pl. Rep. 398ab.. . . dvdpa 89, we €oixe, Suvapevov 
imo codiac mavtodamov yiyvecbar Kai pipeicbar mavTa xpHuata, ef Hiv apixoto e€ic THY TOAW 
avToc TE Kal TO TOUNLATa BovAdpevoc emoel(éacBat, TI POCKUVOLLEV av avuTov we tepov Kal favpactrov 
Kal 7Ovv, eiomev 8’ Gv, drt ob7’ectw TowodTOC avip ev TH TOAEL Tap Hiv ovTE Dewic eyyevécBat, 
drroméurousev Te €ic GAAnv réAW ptpov Kata THC Kepadjc Kataxéavrec Kal epi crépavrec, avToi 
8’ dv t@ abctnpotépw Kal andectépw month xpopela Kal pvborAdyw wdperiac évexa KTA. I have 
restored the text in 6~7 accordingly; the space after puunte«[7v might be occupied e.g. by réxvqv or 
by 6 IT\arwv. The verb-form in 5—6 must be some form of azoréurw; the subject of the sentence 
should be a masculine singular, perhaps ‘I’ or ‘Plato’ (or ‘Socrates’). azré|7eu|ya could be read, but 
not dzé]zreu|yse. However, since the final a looks short for the space, the middle form of the third 
person singular dzre|7r€u|Ysa[70] seems to be possible, for reasons of space even better than the infini- 
tive dzro]zéuxba{c], which in any case would require a main verb preceding in lacuna. On this basis, 
we should expect that when the same rituals are mentioned below (8-9 aAei|alv]rec; 11 cre] avrec 
épiouc) they have the same metaphorical application. The change from singular to first person plural 
(cf. 26) may mean a contrast such as ‘Just as Plato sent away mimetike, so must we . . .’; and the theme 
may be that we, like Plato, should choose the plainer (i.e. Comedy) and dismiss the more elaborate 
(i.e. Tragedy), as happens at iv 23 ff. 

7 xpi{cac. In the papyrus the phonetic spelling ype[icac can be reconstructed. 

7-8 ddo|ct[w]ca@peba Handley/Parsons. This form could be interpreted as a future (cf. the use 
of the future in 26 ¢[{y]cou(ev)) or as an aorist conjunctive (cf. the use of the conjunctive in iv 29). 
The text could be reconstructed as «(ai) Het|c adolcu[w]cwopeba tH t[paywdiar] aret|ba[v]rec, and 
translated as ‘Just as Plato sent away mimetike, we too will satisfy/let us satisfy our religious duty by 
anointing Tragedy...’ 

g GAA’ ofa. I assume that a contrast is introduced, and that ofa should be understood as an 
adverb; but e.g. aAAota would be also possible. 
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10 If aiwarc«al is correctly read (the first a has an odd shape), then the word before could be 
restored as ¢[ova]ic. Alternatively Parsons suggests aijatixa[ic dAoupaic], while Handley thinks of 
an articulation such as dévo|ic aiwarte Kali. At this point it is worth considering the reconstruction 
of 3-11 proposed exempli gratia by Handley: 

TavT’| evvo- 
ov[pe]voc tH em’ ads[ qe véwecw| 7a- 
plad|vAarropwar. K[(at) y(ap) &emep ame|rep- 
palro] rHv puunrex[jy 6 [TAar(wv) epijwe 
ct[eplac K(at) pdpenx xpilcac, odtw tw] ado- 
ci[w]cwpeba tHv t[paywdiav em]adei- 
pa[v]tec, add’ ofa toclodtouc repup|pevy(v) 
plovoluc aiware xa[was, od pedpotc,| odd€ Aevk(oic) 


ctleplavrec epiou.. . 


*... reflecting upon these things I watch closely the nemesis against her. And in fact 
as Plato sent away the mimetike, crowning her with wool and anointing her with unguent, 
in a similar way let us too satisfy our religious duty by anointing her not with unguents, 
as being defiled by so many new murders, and by crowning her not with white fillets . . .’ 


According to this reconstruction, the expression in 10-11 would echo the phrase in 6-7 by 
reverting the two nouns and using an ‘augmentative’ plural (in this respect cf. the use of «ava and 
xépviBec in Men. Dysk. 440 with comm. ad loc. in A. W. Gomme, FH. Sandbach, Menander: A Com- 
mentary (1973) p. 204). 

Finally it has to be noted that the traces at the end of 7 seem not to fit the c of zw]c (rather € 
or H with curve attached to following a?). 

Note that in the lacuna in 8, on the basis of the space available, it has to be assumed that 
t[payq@diav was written in full, while it is abbreviated in iv 26, fr. 3.8, fr. 4.17 and fr. 45.2. If so, it is 
plausible to think that here the author probably uses the noun for the first time in his speech and 
prefers not to abbreviate it (similarly in iv 28 kapw8iav is written in full, but cf. fr. 3.19), but it could 
be a mere inconsistency in the use of the abbreviations. 

11-16 As suggested by Handley’s reconstruction in the previous note, the structure should be 
a contrast, ‘and not crowning (Tragedy?) with white fillets but . . . with black . . .’. In 12 I suggest 
mem [A-, in 13 x[oa]ic (or ém|y[oa]ic?) Kal wéAace ct[ewpacc. In 14 there is a reference to a mourner, 
in 15~16 possibly a libation (c]reccaye|y[-, seemingly a participle). The general idea seems to be that 
‘Tragedy should be ‘anointed’ with liquid from a libation and crowned with black garlands in the 
context of a metaphorical funeral ritual representing the (desired) death of Tragedy as literary genre. 

11 Jovvov. I cannot interpret this. 1 would have an abnormal shape, and it might be possible 
to read the ink differently. 

13 mavta(c) or mavTw(v). 

14-15 age|y[€(v-), possibly a form of the aorist participle of adinux, in abbreviated form (cf. col. 
il 3-4, 8), to be taken in the sense of ‘having sent away’. The subject could be the first person plural 
(age|yu{e(vor)) or the third person singular (a¢|u[e(voc)), perhaps referring to the mourner of 14? 
A possible supplement could be 7[7v tpaye(Siav) «(ai) karac|revcape|v- . If the sending away of Trag- 
edy means its death as literary genre, the libation could be performed on its metaphorical grave. Given 
that in 15 u(€v) «(at) occur, one expects a contrastive 8¢ in one of the following badly damaged lines. 

19 At line-end possibly ofuau. 

20-21 In 20 a supplement like d[ei] 5€ radrac or 8[ei] 8¢ radra ¢{ can be proposed. At line-end 
the prolongation of the central stroke of @ could represent an abbreviation, since the following line 
begins with @, and the sequence -00- is to be ruled out. Perhaps it is possible to read -EacH(ar)/-cO(€). 
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Otherwise we have to assume a mistake against the so-called Lex Youtie (see M. Fassino, RFIC 126 
(1998) 72-5; N. Gonis, ZPE 151 (2005) 166). evéacO- would fit the contest in the sense of ‘pray to die’, 
as happens in tragedy. In 21 at line-beginning an infinitive may occur, perhaps Oa[v]eiv, or alterna- 
tively @vew (Handley and Luppe). The sense may be exempli gratia ‘but it is necessary that these . . . 
pray to die’, possibly referred to typical characters of Tragedy. Perhaps tatra indicates something 
like Tmpocwma. 

21-2 Bpledoxrd|r[ov]c. The adjective is attested only at Lyc. 229, and the noun Bpedoxrovia 
three times in spurious works ascribed to John Chrysostom (Jn synaxim archangelorum, PG 59, 755-52; In 
Herodem et infantes, PG 61, 699.67; Jn synaxim incorporalium, 4.34 Halkin). It seems very suitable in con- 
nection with the myths of Tragedy implied by Pentheus (24—5) and discussed in the next column. -v[o] 
c should also be considered, since the lacuna is not very wide (cf. 26). 

The author may refer to E. Bacchae or to another of the lost tragedies dealing with this myth: 
Pentheus by Aeschylus (IrGF HI F 183, pp. 298-9), Bacchae (?) by Sophocles (IrGF IV, p. 170), Bacchae or 
Pentheus by Thespis (IrGF I, no. 1, test. 1, p. 61, F [1 c], p. 65, perhaps also F [4], p. 66); Bacchae (or Pen- 
theus?) by lophon (IrGF I, no. 22, test. ra, p. 132, F 2, p. 135); Dionysos by Chaeremon (IrGF I, no. 71, 
test. 1, p. 215, F 4-7, p. 218); Pentheus by Lycophron of Chalchis (IrGF I, no. 100, test. 3, p. 274), Bacchae 
by Xenocles I (IrGF I, no. 33, F 1, p. 153); see further details in E. R. Dodds, Euripides Bacchae (1960) 
pp. xxvili-xxxii. The possibility that one of these plays other than the Euripidean Bacchae was in the 
author’s mind may be supported by the fact that in col. iv, as already said, he takes into considera- 
tion two plays that allegedly present a different treatment of the same myth, of which one is the best 
known version—.e. the E. Medea transmitted to us—the other is a version unknown to us (iv I-22). 

22-3 The sequence 7Ae€- in 23 leads us to relate éufu|u- to the rare word émfupic ‘garland’ 
(cf. Hesych. s.v. 4818, Athen. XV 678c, Plu. Mor. 647f). éAe€a could be read. Alternatively Parsons 
suggests the imperative, and reconstructs the passage as 7) tpay]@(dia) émbv|u[td(ac)] AeEatw. In 
that case the tiny trace before the beginning of the imperative should be ignored as an accidental 
mark. The Jo before pad should perhaps be read |w, the end of another imperative. 

24-5 xirr- also suits the idea of garlands, and [Tev#éwc introduces the idea of Bacchae and 
child-killing. In fact, although the Bacchae in Euripides’ play wear wreaths of ivy, this is not said 
directly about Pentheus. Perhaps the author is thinking of another play on the same myth (see above, 
21-2 n.); probably he is simply imprecise. The trace suggests xirro[ or Ki7T@[, not Ki77i[v-. ]7ov 
might be the article in a phrase like xpara, or crépavov (note that fr. 10.3 has |cred[, but I am not sure 
whether I could place it there) tov [TevOéwe. At the beginning of 24 the traces of the first uncertain 
letter may fit the upper half of an €; the following traces perfectly fit the tip of the upright and the 
central stroke of +. Luppe suggests 8’ e|pepex, quoting E. Ba. 323 xicc@) 7’ €pexsopecba. The articula- 
tion could be: waA(Aov) 8’ €lpéper Kit7a@[e 65 TOV Kpata] Tov ITev|GEewc, to be translated as: ‘rather 
(subject in the third person singular) will crown with ivy the head of Pentheus’; see E. Ba. 341-2 
(Cadmos to Pentheus) dedpé cov crébw Kapa / Kicc@, and cf. ibid. 81 Kucc@ Te crepavwOeic (referred 
to the ideal figure of Dionysus’ follower), 205 (Cadmos with regard to himself) wéAAwy yopevew Kpara 
Kuccwcac eudv, 323 (Tiresias to the chorus) xicc@d 7’ epeyouecba Kal xopevcouev; 105-6 (chorus ad- 
dressing Thebes) & Ceuédac tpofoi O7|Bar, crepavotche Kiccw. 

25-6 At the end of 25 Luppe suggests fepovc, possibly referred to pvGouc in 22. If so, then the 
sense should be something like: ‘we will not say that these ?stories are holy’, perhaps implying the 
Dionisiac character of the tragedy alluded to in 24~5 by the mention of Pentheus, or in general the 
presence of gods in tragic plots. 

32 BeoceBet or -Beic, adjective or verb. This textual element can be related to the theme of 
religious pietas and Pentheus’ impiety towards Dionysus, so central in E. Bacchae; see e.g,: 1008-9 
(chorus) fuap éc vita 7’ edjayodvr’ edceBeiv; 263 (exclamative phrase r7c ducceBetac); 476 (Dio- 
nysus to Pentheus) aceBevav dcxobvt’ dpy.’ éxAaiper G08; 490 (Dionysus to Pentheus) ce 8’ aprabiac 
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ye KaceBobvr’ €c Tov edv; 502 (Dionysus to Pentheus) . . . cd 8’ dceBrjc adroc wv odK eicopac (sc. Tov 
Geov); cf. also 45, where Dionysus says that Pentheus deouaye?, and 325 (Tiresias) cod Oeowayrjcw cav 


/ \ a 
Aoywv mreucbeic UT7rO. 


Col. iv 

1-14 The text visualizes Euripides deleting a few lines from a certain play and correcting its 
plot in order to produce the present Medea. The implication is that there was a previous version, where 
at least one of her children was killed on stage. This version contained the two iambic verses quoted 
at 4~6 as addressed by Medea to the child who is trying to escape. The text, as is stands, does not state 
apertis verbis whether the previous version of Medea was by Euripides, like the first version of Hippoly- 
tus mentioned at 14, or by somebody else. Prima facie there are two possibilities: 

(1) The author implies that Euripides wrote two versions of Medea: the two hitherto unknown 
iambic verses belong to this previous version of the play. 

(2) The author implies that an earlier Medea had been written by another author, on which 
Euripides’ play was based and from which the two iambic verses come from. 

With regard to (1), the implication that Euripides himself is meant as author of the first Medea 
can be supported with the fact that the revision of the play is paralleled with the case of a tragedy 
by the same author, Hippolytus, for which a revision for reason of morality is documented by ancient 
sources (see 11~14 n.) However, no ancient sources mention a first version of Medea by Euripides (in 
spite of W. Luppe’s claim in £PE 173 (2010) 15~16, which I have treated in detail in ZPE 176 (201 I) 
45-51). The case was made by modern scholars in the Renaissance, precisely in the sixteenth century 
by Paulus Manutius (in vol. vi of his edition published in 1579 by Aldus Manutius in Venice). Some 
pieces of evidence can be used to support this possibility. If Cic. De fin. 1.2.4 is to be understood in the 
sense that Ennius’ Medea is a verbal translation from the Greek (he speaks in terms of fabellas Latinas 
ad verbum e Graecis expressas), the tetrameter by Ennius quoted by Cic. Fam. 7.6.2 (qui ipse sibi sapiens 
prodesse non quit nequiquam sapit) could be taken as the translation of a Greek trimeter, TrGF V.2 F 905 
(ica cofuctyv, dctic ody adt@ coddc), quoted as Euripidean by Cic. Fam. 13.15.2; cf. Plu. Vit. Alex. 
53-2 (2/2, 223, 24 Ziegler; Plu. De latenter vivendo, 1 p. 1128b (Mor. 6/2, 216, 4 Pohlenz); [Men.] Monost. 
457 Jakel); Luc. Apolog. 5 (3, 368, 26 MacLeod). This may provides the evidence that Roman scholars 
knew a different version of Medea (see details in H. D. Jocelyn, The Tragedies of Ennius (Cambridge 
1967) 347; N. Wecklein, Ausgewéhite Tragédien des Euripides, i: Medea (Leipzig/Berlin 1909) 25-6 n. 1; A. 
W. Verrall, The ‘Medea’ of Euripides (London 1881) pp. xix—xx). However, one should bear in mind that 
Cicero’s statement at Fam. 7.6.2 is to be taken with caution, especially if compared to Cicero’s view at 
Acad. 1.3.10, where he states that Roman versions of Greek plays by Ennius and others give non uerba 
sed uum of their original models. On this question two further pieces of evidence have to be taken into 
consideration: 

(a) Sch. Ar. Ach. 119 cites as from Euripides’ Medea the phrase & 6epydBovdov c7Aayxvov (TrGF 
V.2 F 858). K. O. E Hense, De Ionis fabulae Euripideae partibus choricis commentatio (1876) 28-30, tried to 
insert it after line 1274 of the extant Medea, where there is a textual problem due to the absence of 
an iambic couplet required for the strophic responsion with the antistrophe at 1284-5 (cf. Hense, RAM 
N.s. 31 (1876) 593 n. 1). 

(6) In the extant Medea it is possible to identify some dittographs (see D. L. Page, Euripides Medea 
(Oxford 1938) 124, comm. at 723 ff.). 

This alleged evidence can be easily dismissed. On the first point, one could argue that the fact 
that some lines attested by other sources are not found in the present version of the play may be due 
to the process of textual transmission. Alternatively, these ‘incriminated’ lines can be interpolations 
introduced by actors: for instance, the above-mentioned iambic trimeter quoted by Cicero may be 
considered an interpolation constructed on the basis of E. Medea 294-301. Moreover, one has to take 
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into consideration the inaccuracy of the sources. Sch. in Ach. 119 may draw on another play in which 
the figure of Medea was quite important, for instance Peliades or Aegeus; see C. Collard and M. Cropp, 
Euripides fragments (2008), vii, 5, introd. to Aegeus; viii, 62, introd. to Peliades; cf. P. Elmsley, Euripidis Hera- 
clidae et Medea (Oxford 1828) 241, and U. von Wilamowitz, Analecta euripidea (Berlin 1875) 150. In fact 
mistakes in attributions are very frequent in ancient commentaries, as L. Séchan, REG 40 (1927) 273 
n. 1, points out: ‘il leur arrive également de citer un drame, non d’aprés son titre officiel, mais d’aprés 
un personnage qui y figure; c’est ainsi que les Bacchantes d’Euripide ont été appelées parfois Penthée; 
POreste, Electre; les Troyennes, Hécube; etc.’; cf. for example Stob. 3.36.9.1, where verses from Bac- 
chae are recorded as from Pentheus; cf. ibid. 4.4.2.1, 4.23.8.1. Alternatively, the expression contained in 
the Sch. in Ach. 119 may be wrongly attributed to Euripides: it could come from a Medea by another 
author (see below); cf. Elmsley, Euripedis Heraclidae et Medea, 242, who argues that it actually belongs to 
the ridiculed version of Medea by Melanthius (see below). 

With regard to the second possibility we have mentioned, namely that the implication of 5093 
is that the earlier Medea on which Euripides’ play was based and from which the two iambic verses 
come had been written by another author, it has to be said that there are many tragedians and com- 
edy writers who wrote a play entitled Medea. ‘To show the popularity of the subject in both Greek and 
Latin drama, it is worth giving here the complete list. Tragedians: Neophron (IrGF I, no. 15, test. 1-3, 
F 1-3), Euripides II (IrGF I, no. 17, test. 1), Melanthius (IrGF I, no. 23, test. 4a, b, F [1] = no. 131, F 
1), Dicaeogenes (TrGF I, no. 52, F 1a), Carcinus nt (TrGF I, no. 70, F re; A. Bélis, ‘Un papyrus musi- 
cal inédit au Louvre’, CRAI 2004, fasc. 3, 1305-29; M. L. West, ‘A New Musical Papyrus: Carcinus, 
Medea’, ZPE 161 (2007) 1-10), Theodorides (TrGF I, no. 78A, test. 1), Diogenes Sinopensis (TrGF 88 
T 1, 2, 3, F te) or Philiscus (IrGF I, no. 89, test. 2), Biotus? (IrGF I, no. 205), Ennius (frr. ciii—cxi Joce- 
lyn), Accius (IrRE, pp. 216-20 = ed. Budé by J. Dangel, pp. 202-6), Ovid (see Quint. 8.5.6, 10.1.98; 
Sen. Suas. 3.7; Tac. Dial. 12.6), Seneca, Lucan (see Vacca, Vita M. Annaei Lucani, in J. Endt (ed.), Adnota- 
tiones super Lucanum (1909) p. 3.11; cf. A. Rostagni (ed.), Svetonio De poetis e Biograft minori (194.4) p. 185.64), 
Curatius Maternus (see Tac. Dial. 3.4), Bassus? (see Martial 5.53.1). See also P. Lond. Lit. 77 (CGFP 
dubia 350; R. L. Hunter, ‘P. Lond. Lit. 77 and tragic burlesque in Attic comedy’, ZPE 41 (1981) 19-24; 
D. FE Sutton, Papyrological Studies in Dionysiac Literature: P Lit. Lond. 77 and P. Ross. Georg. .11 (Oak Park, Ill. 
1987) 9-53; A. Martina, ‘PLitLond 77, i frammenti della Medea di Neofrone e la Medea di Euripide’, 
in M. Capasso and S. Pernigotti (eds.), Studium atque urbanitas: Miscellanea in onore di Sergio Daris (Lecce 
2001) 247-75; TrGF V.2, Addenda et corrigenda in vol. 2, 667a, pp. 1137-1142); and the lost anonymous 
tragedy illustrated in an Apulian volute-krater assigned to ¢.320 (LIMC s.v. Medea, no. 29; TrGF II 
Adesp. F 6a, cf. TrGF II, no. 29, F 1, and O. Taplin, Pots G Plays: Interactions between Tragedy and Greek 
Vase-painting of the Fourth Century B.C. (Los Angeles 2007) 255~7). Comedy writers: Epicharmus (PCG I, 
test. 35 and p. 55), Deinolochus (PCG I, test. 3, frr. 4-5), Cantharus (PCG IV, test. 1, fr. 1-4), Strattis 
(PCG VII, test. 1, frr. 34-6), Antiphanes (PCG I, fr. 151; cf. fr. 239), Rhinton (PCG I, fr. 7), Eubulus 
(PCG V, fr. 64 = fr. 64 Hunter). Among these authors Neophron deserves particular attention because 
of his relationship with Euripides in respect to Medea. This is illustrated by three ancient sources: 

1. Hypothesis E. Med. 25-7 Diggle (= TrGF 15 T 2, Aristotle fr. 635 Rose = fr. 774 Gigon, Di- 
caearchus fr. 63 Wehrli) ro dpaua doxel droBadécbar apa Neddpovoc diackevacac, wc Aucatapyoc 
(év. ..) 700 tHe EAAdSoc Biov Kal ApucroréAnc ev bropvypace. 

2. Suda v 218 (= TrGF 15 T 1) Neddpwv 7 Neodav, ciKV@VLOC, TpaytKoc’ 0b hacw elvat THY TOD 
Edpuridov Mydecav: 6c tpa@toc eichyaye Taldaywyovc Kal oixeta@v Bacavov. didake de tpaywoiac pk’. 

3. Diog, Laer. 2.134 (= TrGF 15 T 3, ex Antig. Caryst.) . . . rc Mydciac ri} Ebpiridov, nv evior 
Neddpovoc eivat TOU CLKUWVLOU pacity. 

The first witness states that it seems that Euripides took (down) the play Medea by Neophron 
through a process of revision (8vackevacac; for the sense of this verb indicating revision of a literary 
work cf. [Aristeas], Epistula ad Philocratem 311; D. S. 1.5.2; Sch. Ar. Nu. 5533 cf. E. Stemplinger, Das 
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Plagiat in der griechischen Literatur (Leipzig/Berlin 1912) 215-18). It records as sources Dicearchus and 
Aristotle (with regard to the latter note that the hypomnemata ascribed to him have been written by 
a pupil, probably Theophrastus). This piece of information is reported by the Suda and Diogenes 
Laertius much more vaguely and tout court in terms of plagiarism. The question whether we could 
rely on these witnesses charging Euripides of plagiarism, and whether Neophron really was the 
mpw@roc evperyc of the role of Medea as child-murderer has fuelled a huge debate (a useful and 
balanced overview is offered by B. Manuwald, ‘Der Mord an den Kindern: Bemerkungen zu den 
Medea-Tragédien des Euripides und des Neophron’, Wt 96 N.F. 17 (1983) 27-61, esp. 50-56). 

On the one hand, some scholars hold the view that Euripides was inspired by Neophron and 
borrowed the child-murder motif from him; see for instance Stemplinger, Das Plagiat 20-21, and E. 
A. Thompson, ‘Neophron and Euripides’ Medea’, CQ 38 (194.4) 10-14. The latter interestingly stresses 
the fact that E. Medea requires only two actors, although before 431 Bc the third actor had already 
been used by Aeschylus and Sophocles: this would represent a piece of evidence for the dependence 
of Euripides on an earlier play, i.e. Neophron’s one (but cf. Mastronarde, Medea, 62 n. gg). Thompson 
also defends the reliability of a fourth-century scholar like Dicearchus, who had access to didascalic 
records of tragic performances and carried out work on them; cf. A. N. Michelini, ‘Neophron and 
Euripides’ Medeia 1056-80’, TAPhS 119 (1989) 115-35; R. Kannicht, B. Gauly, L. Kappel (eds.), Musa 
Tragica: Die griechische Tragidie von Thespis bis Ezechiel; Ausgewiihlte Keugnisse und fragmente griechisch und 
deutsch (Gottingen 1991) 60-63, 274. 

On the other hand, other scholars deny the possibility of Neophron’s priority in respect to 
Euripides on the basis of linguistic, metrical, and stylistic elements, which in their view should 
be ascribed to a fourth-century tragedian rather than a precursor of Euripides (see Page, Medea, 
pp. xxx—xxxvi; Mastronarde, Medea, 53, 60-64; J. Diggle, ‘Did Euripides Plagiarise the Medea of 
Neophron?’, Direvpumidyc = Phileuripides: Mélanges offerts a Francois Jouan (Paris 2008) 405-11), or on the 
basis of a clear Aristotelian influence on Neophron (see Martina, ‘PLitLond 77°, 247-75; cf. Mastro- 
narde, Medea, 63, and comm. on wy. 663-823, pp. 281-3). Moreover, the reliability of the witnesses on 
Neophron, in particular of the hypothesis, has been doubted (see Page, Medea, p. xxxvi; C. Barone, 
RFIC 106 (1978) 129-36; Diggle, ‘Did Euripides Plagiarise’, 406; Diggle, ‘Rhythmical Prose in the 
Euripidean Hypotheses’, in G. Bastianini, A. Casanova (eds.), Eunpide ei papiri (Firenze 2005) 27-67). 
To these arguments, however, one could object that perhaps the fragments transmitted to us under 
the name of Neophron belong to a later tragedy by a fourth-century author and had wrongly been 
attributed to him. Besides, Van Leeuwen (see J. H. Goedhart, De Medeae mytho apud antiquos scriptores et 
artifices (Leiden 1911) 4~5) hypothesizes that Euripides, after the failure of Medea in 431, modified his 
play and presented it again under Neophron’s name, a view that in a Way assumes in reverse chrono- 
logical order what could be supposed behind 5093. 

In any case, for the assessment of the text of 5093, it is not necessary to establish whether 
Neophron was prior to Euripides or not, and ultimately to define in clear-cut terms the relationship 
between the two tragedians. However, we have certainly to take into consideration the existence and 
circulation of such information or, in other words, of such rumors within the ancient literary world, 
and the possibility that our author had access to them and to what extent. Further, if he had access 
to them, how and to what extent he exploited them for the construction of his speech. Finally, one 
should investigate the possible provenance of the two iambic verses quoted as from the alleged ‘Ur- 
Medea’. We could reconstruct several different scenarios. 

(1) The author of 5093 knew another Medea (by Neophron or another of the numerous authors 
of a play with such a title), and had in his hands if not the entire play, at least part of it, possibly 
in the form of quotations in another work. It is possible that in his (supposed) source the author of 
such a Medea was not mentioned, so that he assumed that the play in question was the first version by 
the author par excellence of a Medea, Euripides. In this respect it is worth observing that the diction of 
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the two iambic verses quoted in 5093 appears prima facie ‘Euripidean’ (see below, 4-6 n.). Moreover, 
one has to take into consideration that lack or even absence of philological and historical accuracy 
is a well-known feature of declamation practice (see Russell, Greek Declamation 106-7, 113-28). In 
this respect, note that our author uses a rather vague expression to introduce the quotation—dy 
pepvy(vrat) twe[c] (3-4)—which recalls the formulation of the witnesses of the Suda and Diogenes 
Laertius quoted above. (2) Alternatively, it is possible that he is using witnesses that already speak 
about an Ur-Medea, whether by Euripides or another author. (3) The speech in 5093 could be the 
result of the interaction and free combination of different elements: for example, knowledge of the 
‘literary gossip’ on the alleged plagiarism of Neophron’s Medea by Euripides, or vague information of 
the existence of an Ur-Medea could have been exploited in the elaboration of the story of a double 
redaction of Medea under the inspiration by the (documented) existence of a double redaction of 
the Hippolytus, due to reasons of decency and morality (see below, 11-14 n.), reasons that our author 
uses to motivate the ‘reformation’ of the Ur-Medea. For this purpose he could have exploited the two 
iambic verses found somewhere. 

In other words, the account of the double redaction of Medea seems to be a fictional story. 
However, if it is not reliable in philological and historical terms, and therefore would not contribute 
to the clarification of the relationship between Neophron and Euripides, it is certainly extremely 
interesting for the story of the reception of the classical heritage in the first centuries of the com- 
mon era, in particular by the Second Sophistic. The interest of this story should also be assessed in 
relation to Euripides’ ‘image’ in literature, especially in the biography genre, heavily influenced by 
the representation of the tragedian in Old Comedy, and in the philological and scholastic tradition; 
see D. Kovacs’ introduction to the Loeb edition of Euripides, vol. i (2001”) 1-49; S. Scullion, CQ.53 
(2003) 389-400; S. Schorn, Satyros aus Kallatis: Sammlung der Fragmente mit Kommentar (Basel 2004) 26-63. 

Some examples of the type of material supposedly lying behind 5093 can be mentioned: the 
piece of information found in Sch. E. Phoen. 2, reporting an ‘ancient opinion’ according to which 
Sophocles criticized Euripides for not having prefixed lines 1-2 to that play (see D. J. Mastronarde, 
Euripides Phoenissae (Cambridge 1994) comm. ad loc., p. 140; cf. TrGF V.r, test. K a 73, p. 84); the ru- 
mors that Euripides received help by Socrates, Mnesicholos, Timocrates (or Democrates?) of Argos, 
and his slave Cephisophon in writing his plays (IrGF V.1, test. 1 IA.g (p. 46), III. 3, p. 50, test. H, 
pp. 74-6; among them, test. H d 53 comes from the the Life of Eunpides by Satyrus of Callatis, a bio- 
graphy in dialogue form transmitted by IX 1176; see relevant sections of 1176, cols. xii—xiu, in the 
re-edition and commentary by Schorn, Satyros 104—5, 298-302; on Socrates’ influence on Euripides, 
see excursus on pp. 227-31); the story told by Parmeniscus (Schol. Med. 9) that Euripides transferred 
the infanticide to Medea after receiving five talents from the Corinthians, whose ancestors, accord- 
ing to a version of the myth, were the murderers of Medea’s children (cf: Mastronarde, Medea 6 
n. 17, 50-51); the concrete support Euripides provided to Timotheus, who was depressed because of 
the failure of the New Music, by writing for him the proem of the Persa (IrGF Vat, test. K d 87a, 
pp. 88-9, from the Life by Satyrus; see the relevant section of 1176, fr. 39 col. xxii in the re-edition and 
commentary by Schorn, Satyros 111-12, 341-6); the proverbial misogyny of the tragedian as reflected 
in his plays in relation to his personal life and marriage troubles (IrGF V1, test. 1 A IIL, p. 50, [V1 
and 2, pp. 50-51, test. 2, pp. 51-3, test. 3. 3 and 4, p. 54, test. 4, p. 55, lines 19-20, test. KSpeno3=o5 
test. O f, pp. 99-101; cf. 1176, fr. 39 cols. x—xv, re-edited and commented by Schorn, Satyros 102-6, 
285-308); the relationship with Sophocles, connoted both by rivalry and friendship (IrGF V.1, test. 
A 1A.11 (p. 48), test. A 4, p. 56, lines 33-43; test. K a, pp. 83-6). 

The image of Euripides emerging from 5093 is that of a tragedian seeking success by pleasing 
the Athenian audience through the revision of badly-received plays, Medea and (implicitly) Hippolytus. 
This attitude may further be illustrated by an anedocte from the Life by Satyrus. Here lines from 
Melanippe Desmotis are quoted to demonstrate that Euripides ‘corrected’ his misogynist attitude after 
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women plotted against him at the Thesmophoria (1176, fr. 39, cols. x—xii; see re-edition and com- 
mentary in Schorn, Satyros 102~3, 285-95; cf. J. C. Gibert, CQ 47 (1997) 93); variants of the episode 
are found in the anonymous Life of Euripides, where the tragedian is spared from murder under the 
promise not to criticize women any more (TrGF V1, test. 1 1A IV, pp. 50-51). Moreover, Plu. Amatorius 
756be (Mor. 4, 355, 3 Hubert) reports that Euripides revised the opening line of Melanippe Sophe for 
a second performance because the original version caused an uproar (see TrGF V.r, F 480; Gibert, 
CQ 47, 92-3): this episode probably originated from a misidentification of the ‘incriminated’ verse as 
the first line of the Melanippe Sophe, but in fact the verse seems to be a comic conflation of Euripidean 
phrases. 

Finally, it is worth mentioning another presumably fictional episode of Euripides’ biography 
exploited in declamation practice: it is the accusation of impiety against Euripides for having por- 
trayed in a blasphemous and irreverent way Heracles in his madness, proposed as a theme for a me- 
lete in the list for declamation topics preserved in XXIX 2400 10-14. This recalls Arist. Rhet. 1416a, 
who records that the charge of acéBeva was brought against Euripides in the course of a trial for 
avridocic, on the basis of the content of Hipp. 612 (dcrep Edpumidnc mpdc bysatvovra ev TH avTi8dcet 
KaTnyopovvTa wc aceByc, 6c y’eroince KeAevwY emopKeiv ‘7 yAdcc bumpoy’, 7 dé dp7v avajotoc’); 
cf. also 1176, fr. 39, col. x; see re-edition and commentary in Schorn, Satyros 102-3, 282-5). 

To sum up, in 5093 any use of the available material seems to aim at the rhetorical effect rather 
than at the logic of the argument. For example, the alleged major difference between the Ur-Medea 
and Medea ‘reformed’ is presented as a substantial change of plot (6-7 «aOdAou|re 77 otkovop(iav) 
aAAa€ac), but in reality it seems to consist in a change in the production and stage conventions: both 
children are killed inside, but are killed anyway as in the first version. 

1 The participle zrovodvrec implies a plural subject; at the very beginning of the line -vav may 
represent the end of an aorist indicative of the third person plural; the accusative ry dy could be 
the object of this verb. At the beginning of 2, 6#ev may introduce the alleged drastic revision of the 
plot by Euripides as a consequence of the action performed by the plural subject of the previous sen- 
tence. Given that Euripides’ aim—as illustrated in the following part of the text—consists in gaining 
the favour of the audience and winning the first prize, it is likely that the subject of the first sentence 
was the spectators, of Gearai. Here the noun éyw clearly indicates the spectacle. Further, given the 
emphasis on Euripides’ revision, it is likely that the first sentence deals with a negative reaction by the 
audience at the performance of Medea I. On this basis a plausible supplement could be educxépa]|vav. 
For the tunctura cf. Philo De specialibus legibus 3.50.5 Cohn tiv abr dybw ducyepaivortec, and Plu. De 
cohibenda ira 456b. For the use of dyu in relation to dramatic performances, see e.g. Arist. Poet. 14.49b, 
1450a, 1453b. 

2 €mavopbwcamevoc. The restoration of a is compatible with the traces and the available space: 
the letter appears to be rather narrow, like the initial a of the sequence aypiouc at 25; compare the 
ligature AN with the first two letters of the sequence avay at the end of 5. 

4 dvayparbac. For the use of this verb in the technical sense of ‘cross out’, cf. Pl. Rep. 387b, E. El. 
1073, Aristoph. Nu. 774; Schol. in Dem. Jn Neiram (59) 1; Schol. vet. in Hes. Op. 561-3, 757-9 (atheteseis 
by Plutarch); Schol. in Hes. Op. ‘Prolegomena Ac’ (p. 2 Pertusi). 

Note the match between the two verbs of 5093 ézavopOwedpevoc and Svaypdxpac and the verbs 
broBaecbar and dvackevacac used in the Hypothesis E. Med. quoted above at 1-14 n. 

4-10 This section is particularly interesting in relation to a well-known convention of Greek 
drama: scenes of violence, murder, and suicide are not to be represented on stage, but narrated by 
a messenger. For the phrase in g—10 jx) év davep@ cf.: Philostr. VA VI 11, p. 219.2930 Kayser 70 v0 
cKqvic amobvyicKew érevoncev (sc. Aeschylus), cc juz) év gpavep@ chatror; Schol. in Aesch. Cho. 904, 
which explains that Orestes orders to his mother to follow him into the palace iva un ev havep@ 7 
avaipecic yevnrat. (Note that the meaning of the phrase ux) ev davepa is different from the expression 
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in Arist. Poet. 1452b 11-12 of re ev t@ havep@ Oavaror (with the article), to be taken as ‘made public’ in 
the sense of ‘made known’; cf. A. Andrisano, ‘Aristot. Poet. 1452b9—13 (of re ev t@ havep@ Savaror), 
Museum criticum 30-31 (1995-6) 189-216, esp. 195-203, 210-11.) 

This aspect can be illustrated by considering the following passages: 

1) Arist. Poet. 1453b 1-14 éctw ev otv 76 poBepov Kat édcewov ex Tic dew yiyvecHar, écrw Sé 
Kal €€ abrijc Tic cucrdcewc THY Tpaypatwv, SreEp ctl mpoTEpov Kal ToLNTOD deivovoc. bet yap Kal 
Gvev Tob dpav ovTw cuvectavar Tov wbOov wWeTE Tov aKovoVTA TA TpaywaTa ywoueva Kal dpittew Kal 
eeeiv €x TOV cupBawovtwr: drep av 7AB04 Tic AKobwyv Tov Tob OiSimou pobov. TO dé bia THC opewc 
TovTo Tapackevalew atexvorepov Kal xopyyiac dedpevov ect. of b€ pi) 7d PoPepdv Sid Tic Spewc 
GANG 7d Tepata@bec pdvov mapackevalorrec ovdev Tpaywoia Kowwvobcw: ob yap Tacav bet Cyreiv 
ndovav amo tpaywodiac aAAA THY oiKeiav. érel 5é THY G76 edéou Kal PbBov Sid puyurjjcewe Set HSovryv 
Tapackevalew Tov TronTHV, Pavepov we TovTO ev Toic Tpaypacw euToinTéov. 

2) Hor. AP 179-187 aut agitur res in scaenis aut acta refertur. / segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem, 
/ quam quae sunt oculis subiecta fidelibus et quae / ipse sibi tradit spectator. non tamen intus / digna geri 
promes in scaenam, multaque tolles / ex oculis quae mox narret facundia praesens: / ne pueros 
coram populo Medea trucidet, / aut humana palam coquat exta nefarius Atreus, / aut 
im auem Procne uertatur, Cadmus in anguem. Cf. C. O. Brink, Horace on Poetry: The Ars Poetica’ (1971) 244. 

3) Sch. vet. in Soph. Ajax 815a 6 pev chayede ectyKev’ peTaKweirar 7 cKNVT) emi ephwov TwWoc 
xwpiov, evba 6 Aiac edtpericac 76 Eidhoc pyciv Twa mpd Tod Bavatou mpodéperat’ eel yeAoiov Fv 
Kwoov eiceAPovta trepimecety TH Eiger. Ectr b€ TA TOLadTA Tapa Toic TaAaLoic cravia: €idbact yap 
Ta mempaypeva bi’ ayyéAwy amayyéAXdew. Ti odv 70 aitiov; POaver Aicytdroc ev Opjccacc (IrGF 
Il F 83) rv avaipecw Aiavtoc bu'ayyéAov amayyeivac. icwc otv Kawortopeiv BovAdpevoc Kal f47) 
KatakoAovieiv Toic érépou Cixvecw) , tr’ ow Anke TO Spapevov 7 waAdov exmAHEar BovdAdpevoc. 
elk yap KaTynyopely avdpoc TaAatod ody dcLov ove Oixavov. mHEac S€ TO Eipoc TabTA dycw. chayéa 
de A€yer 7 TOV KaLpov TO atobavety 7 TOV bia THC chayrc Davatov 7 TO Eidoc. On the vexata quaestio 
of Ajax’ suicide, see S. Scullion, Three Studies in Athenian Dramaturgy (1994), chap. 3, “Che Staging of 
Sophokles’s Azas’, 89-128. 

5) Sch. in Il. VI 58b 68-74 nd? ovrwa (------- pnd’ oc puvyor): pucnta Kal ovx apydolovTa 
Bacttuka Oe Ta pHwata: Ttpdmov yap detKvuce OynpioTyTa, 6 d€ akpoatyc avOpwroc wv jucet TO 
ayav mKpov Kal ardavOpwrov. bev Kav taic Tpaywdiaic KpUTTOUCL Tove Sp@vrac 7a ToLatTa ev Taic 
cxnvaic Kal » dwvaic ticw e€axovopevaic 7 Ou’ ayyéAwy Bcrepov cnuaivover Ta mpaxbevra, ovdev 
addro 7 hoBovmevor, un adTol cuppucnOact Toic dSpwprevorc. 

Horace’s passage is particularly interesting and raises the question why in the first century BC 
Horace felt the necessity to state the principle of not representing murder on stage—in which he 
explicitly mentions Medea’s murder. Ex si/entio it is not implausible to assume that in the post-classical 
period stage conventions changed, and violence and murder were actually represented on stage. On 
the contrary, Seneca represents the murder by Medea on stage, in a rather ‘emphasized’ form that 
has been interpreted as an intentional and explicit violation of the Horatian principle: Medea, after 
having killed one child, climbs with his corpse and the other child onto the roof of the palace to be 
seen by Jason and by the people, where she accomplishes her revenge by killing the other son. Here 
she speaks in a ‘meta-theatrical way’, saying that her act must not remain im occulto (vv. 976 ff); see 
G. Rosati, ‘Sangue sulla scena: Un precetto oraziano (“Ars poet.” 185) e la “Medea” di Seneca’, in 
A. Delfino (ed.), ‘Varieta d’harmonia et d’affetto’: Studi in onore di G. Marzi per il suo LXX compleanno (1995) 
3-10; A. Rodighiero, La parola, la morte, Veroe: Aspetti di poetica sofoclea (2000) 63-114, Rodighiero, ““Ne 
pueros coram populo Medea trucidet”: alcuni modi dell’infanticidio’, in O. Vox (ed.), Ricerche euripidee 
(2003) 122-6. 

4-6 It is worth comparing the two iambic lines quoted in 5093 with some verses from E. Medea, 
in order to appreciate the fact that, at least on the surface, the two trimeters present a Euripidean 
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diction. Some Euripidean verses present the motif of the right hand: 21-2 Bod peév épKouc, avaxaret 
dé de€vac/mictw jreyicryy (the right hand as symbol of the marriage alliance); 496 det deEva yetp, 
Hc cU 76AX’ EXapBavov (Medea addresses Jason); 899 AaBecbe yeipdc SeEvac (Medea informs her sons 
of her reconciliation with Jason and invites them to take Jason’s hand); 1365 odrou vw yur) Seva y’ 
amwdecev (the speaker is Jason). Note also that at v. 1244 Medea addresses her own hand and exhorts 
it to take the sword to proceed to the murder: dy’, & raAawa xeip e471), AaBe Eidoc; cf. Neophron, 
TrGF I, no. 15, F 2, 12-13: . . . & xépec, yepec,/mpoc ofov épyov eEorALouecba: ded; on the motif of 
the hands, cf. Mastronarde, Medea, 28-31 ;. However, the most interesting verse for comparison is 1271, 
pronounced by one of the children from inside, at the very moment of the murder, in which both 
motifs—the hand and the escape—occur: oiwou, Ti dpacw; mot dbyw wntpoc xépac; For the structure 
of the question, cf. also Ph. 1674 rot yap éxpevd&y Aéyoc; IT 1274 mot 8€ c’ exdbyouev div; 

Moreover, the phrase 7iHeic tyvoc in 6 recalls iyvoc tific in Lon 741, Ph. 836, and m0ddc tyvoc 
in lon 792, Troad. 3, IT 752, Ph. 105, fr. 530.7, Or 140-41. Examining the two trimeters of 5093 more 
closely, they seem to be rather grotesque as pronounced by a murderous mother, who reproaches 
her son—trying to escape from her—with cowardice for hating her hand. In particular, the phrase 
avav|dpouv Brwaroc (5-6), if referring to a little child who is trying to escape the murderous hand of 
his own mother, sounds really awkward. It is true (as suggested by L. Carrara) that one could give 
to the adjective avavdpoc the neutral meaning of ‘not yet a man’, i.e. ‘still a child’ (cf. Lib. Decl. xxiii 
59 (v1, 413.7 Foerster); Diogenian, CPG II i 12), but perhaps the meaning of ‘coward’ fits better the 
context, characterized by absurd indignation at the attempt at escape and the equally absurd accusa- 
tion of hate. If these trimeters were really part of a tragedy, one should explain the grotesque quality 
as due to the madness of Medea, and perhaps assume that she sees in her child Jason’s son, to whom 
she transfers the anger caused by Jason’s cowardice cf. E. Medea 466, where Medea accuses Jason 
of dvavépia, and note that at 463 the verb cruyeiv defines in Jason’ speech Medea’s feelings towards 
him. However, in my opinion, they would fit better a satyr drama or a comic parody. In this respect 
it is worth noticing that with regard to E. Medea 1271 there is a sort of reversal of the point of view: 
in Euripides there is the point of view of the victim, in the verses of 5093 the point of view of the 
aggressor (I owe this point to A. Rodighiero). 

Moreover, the trimeters themselves do not imply that the infanticide is taking place on stage: 
the lines could be pronounced inside. In other words, the play to which they belong did not neces- 
sarily include a scene of violence represented on stage, as the text of 5093 implies. In other words, 
our rhetor could have freely exploited these verses by presenting them as illustrating a child-murder 
on stage. In any case, the fact that he has done this leads us to speculate on the possibility that in 
the post-classical period theatrical conventions had been modified to the extent of including the 
representation of violent death in front of the audience (in general, on the possibility of introduction 
of variants—not only in the mise-en-scéne but also in the text—in local re-performances of plays that 
could be traced back on the basis of vase-painting even to the fourth century Bc; see Taplin, Pots @ 
Plays 120-21). This may be suggested by the Sch. vet. in Soph. Ajax 815a, quoted above (4—10 n.), which 
implies that the suicide of Ajax took place on stage (commentators relates it to the use—in post- 
classical times—of a ‘theatrical sword’, with a special blade which could be pressed back into the hilt, 
mentioned by the second-century sophist Polemon in Hesych. s.v. cucacrév, and described by Achil- 
les Tatius 3.20.7, 3.21.34 Garnaud). Besides, Horace’s stress on the convention of avoiding violence 
on stage, with the mention of the specific episode of Medea, may lead to speculation whether in the 
first century Bc an adaptation of E. Medea or another tragedy by the same title could have contained 
the representation of the infanticide on stage. Therefore it is not impossible that our author could 
have had direct experience of some staging of this kind or have access to information about them. 

Finally, it is worth mentioning a rope-handled amphora, kept in Paris, Cab. Méd. 876’, from 
Nola (examined in LIMC, s.v., p. 391, no. 30, ¢.330 BG). Here Medea is portrayed in her barbarian cos- 
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tume, with the Phrygian cap: one of the sons is represented already killed, and his corpse lies across 
an altar; the other child tries to escape, but Medea grasps his hair with the hand that holds the sword. 
At upper right the tutor in mourning appears. Prima facie the depicted scene seems to correspond 
to the scene implied by the two trimeters of 5093. However, methodological caution is necessary in 
considering this as a virtual piece of evidence for the representation on the infanticide on stage, since 
the painter—in this specific case as well as in general—could portray an episode narrated by the mes- 
sanger in a perfomed tragedy, modifying elements, adding details according to variants of the same 
myth or to a specific iconographical tradition, or his own creativity and taste (cf. Taplin, Pots & Plays 
22-6, 62-4, 114-25, 255-7, 280 n. 12; F Caruso, ‘Medea senza Euripide: Un frammento attico da 
Siracusa e la questione della Medea di Neofrone’, in R. Gigli (ed.), METAAAI NHCOI: Studi dedicati 
a Giovanni Rizza per il suo ottantesimo compleanno (2005), ii. 341-54). In any case it is certainly interesting 
that the amphora documents the murder of the two children as clearly distinct moments, recalling 
what happens in Seneca’s Medea (see above, 4—10 n.). 

7 otkovoj(iav) is to be taken as a terminus technicus in the sense of ‘organization of the subject- 
matter’; see R. Meijering, Literary and Rhetorical Theories in Greek Scholia (1987) esp. 134-8, 156-7, 171-3, 
177-80; R. Grisolia, Oixovoia: Struttura e tecnica drammatica negli scoli antichi ai testi drammatici (Napoli 
2001) esp. 73-95; R. Niinlist, The Ancient Critic at Work: Terms and Concepts of Literary Criticism in Greek 
Scholia (2009), 24-34; cf. Arist. Poet. 1453a 29 (ofkovojew). 

11-14 The general sense of the passage here seems to be that the author has previously treated 
another similar episode of Euripides’ career, the revision of Hippolytus, whose second redaction was 
actually successful and gained the first prize for the tragedian. The alleged parallel case of the revision 
of Medea, on the contrary, was a failure: hence the ‘apparent contradiction’ that has caused the resent- 
ment of the audience, a contradiction that is implicitly explained in what follows: the unexpected lack 
of success of Euripides on account of irrational judgment by the foolish crowd (15-23). 

As said above, the double redaction of Hyppolitus is documented by the Hypothesis E. Hipp. 25-30 
Diggle (Ar. Byz.; TrGF V1 (34) et (35) WIITOAYTOC A’ et B’, test. 1, pp. 459-60) 7 cxnv7) Tod Spaya- 
toc UmoKeitat ev TOnBasct ed1daxOy (sc. Ta6Avtoc) emi Eapeivovoc apxovtoc (a. 429/8) dAvpmddu 





mC’ (87) ere 5’ (i.e. Dion. a. 428). tpa@roc EHuvpimidyc, devtepoc Today, tpitoc "Tw. écte dé obdtoc 
TImmodvtoc bettepoc, (6) Kal credaviac mpocayopevopevoc. eudaivetar d€ Uctepoc yeypapyrevoc: TO 
yap ampemec Kal KaTHyopiac Gé.ov ev TOUTW diWpOwrar TH Spapuart. TO Spdua THV mpwrwyr. (For the 
interpretation, see W. Luppe, Philologus 142 (1998) 173-5; Luppe, <PE 151 (2005) 11-14; Luppe, <PE 
156 (2006) 38.) It is worth noticing that the revision is presented in terms of d.dpAweic, as in 5093 frr. 
I+2 xIv 2 émavopfwcdapevoc, and similarly motivated by reasons of morality and decency. In several 
ancient sources the two versions are distinguished as I776Avroc (Kata)Kadumrépevoc and Tr6Avutoc 
ctepaviac or crehavndopoc respectively (see W. S. Barrett, Hippolytos (1964) 10 n. 1, 37 n. 1; TrFG V1, 
Pp. 459, test. iv, pp. 464-5; cf. also pp. 465-6); on the recent debate of the ‘actual’ meaning of (Kara) 
Kadumropevoc see M. Magnani, Eikasmos 15 (2004) 227-40, esp. 239-40; W. Luppe, ‘Die Hypothesis 
zum ersten Hippolytos’, in Bastianini-Casanova, Eurpide e 1 papiri 87-96, esp. 89). Ancient witnesses 
and extant fragments (see TrGF V.1, test. *i c, iia, nib, F 430, 432-434; detailed treatment in Bar- 
rett, Hippolytos 10-45, but cf. Gibert, CQ 47, 85-97) may suggest that Phaedra made a directly sexual 
advance to Hippolytus. On this basis one could think that this striking scene—.e. the scene that may 
have been the major cause of the failure of the play—could have taken place onstage, év davep@ (cf. 
Barrett, Hippolytos 11: ‘It is likely that Phaidra made her approach to Hippolytos in person and on the 
stage’; cf. Collard and Cropp, Euripides, introd. to Hyppolitus Veiled, 466-71, esp. 467-70), as the striking 
texvoxrovia in the alleged version I of Medea in 5093. 

Hippolytus is not the only case of double redaction in Euripides’ career: there are attested an 
Autolykos A and B (TrGF V.1 (15) and (16), frr. 282-284, pp. 342-7), a Phrixus A and B (IrGF Ve, (75) 
and (77), pp. 856-76), and perhaps also an alternative version of Heracles in P. Hibeh II 179 (IrGF 
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V.2 F **953c; W. Luppe, PE 95 (1993) 59-64; Eos 84 (1996) 234-5; R. Janko, <PE 136 (2001) 1-6), if 
it was not an adaptation of the play for a later production. Besides it is worth considering Schol. in 
Aristoph. Ran. 1400, a verse quoting a Euripidean line (IrGF V.2 F 888): it reports that Aristarchus 
thought that this verse may belong to an earlier version of Telephos (cf. a similar opinion of Aristarchus 
on the proem of the Archelaus, reported by Schol. in Aristoph. Ran. 1206-8; see TrGF V.2 F 846 and 
S. Scullion, “The Opening of Euripides’ Archelaus’, in D, Cairns and V. Liapis (eds.), Dionysalexandros: 
Essays on Aeschylus and His Fellow Tragedians in Honour of Alexander F Garvie (2006) 185-200). 

11-12 teopt|Bycbe. The occurrence of this verb is a significant rhetorical device: it expresses 
a strong reaction from the audience to the speech. Interestingly, the second person plural is used in 
addressing directly the audience, often in the attempt to prevent an expected ‘hostile’ reaction to the 
words of the speaker: Pl. Ap. 20e 3-5 Kat prot, @ avdpec APnvaior, 7) OopuBycnre, und’ eav doéw Tu 
vuiv peya Aéyew; Dem., [epi cuvrakewe (xiii), 167 ey dé dy deiv (Kai por pr) OopuBycnr’ ed’ & 
peAAw A€éyew, GAA’ axobcavtec Kpivate); Dio Chrys., Or xxxviii, 6.16—-17 x7) OopuBhcynre b€ apyouéevw 
madw, add’ bropetvare; Or. Xxxii, 12.2-3.. . . (sc. tountal Kal pHtopec) evAaBotpevor 7) wetrakd Bo- 
pupycnre Kal Taparnpupere avtovc. For comparable occurrences see also: Aeschin., Contra Timarchum 
(1) 78. . . evOdc ofwar DopuBeire jweic we od peTOv TH Kpwomévw THe 7OA[ewc; cf. 82, and Aristid. 
XXXVI, 465.28-30 (a sort of captatio benevolentiae in the proemium) ei te Kapot pétectw, & A@nvaior, 
Tappnciac, TEipacopar TrEept T@V TapdvTwY eimeiv A yryvwcKw, Senbeic Judy ju) OopuBHcac mpiv av 
mavtwv aKovcnte; Dio Chrys., Or xxxiv, 6.23-4.. . eav yap byuiv doce drvapeiv, od Shou AiBouc 
Badeiré we, aAAa BopuBycere; Or. xlvi, 10.3-4 7aAW ad BopuBeire, wcmep ewod A€éyovToc 6Tt Kal Tap’ 
vplv adtov TocovToU Tpocnker elvar Kal und€TroTE 47Tovoc. It must be noted that all the examples are 
in the active form. In the passive form the verb may mean ‘to be thrown into disorder, confused’ (see 
LSJ s.v.). The occurrence in 5093 perhaps also contains a nuance of this meaning also. However, 
I have kept the meaning of ‘to protest’ in the translation on the basis that, if the passive meaning of 
being confused was meant in the first place, we would have expected in what follows a a dative of 
agent or a construction with vo + genitive instead of the construction with zpdc + accusative. 

14-22 Interpretation and evaluation of this section are problematic. On the one hand, the 
hypothesis of Medea by Aristophanes of Byzantium (H)pothesis E. Med. 40-44 Diggle (Arist. Byz.) 
€6dax6y eri ITvbodw@pov apyovtoc (a. 432/1) dAvpmiads 7C’ (87) erec a’ (ie. Dion. a. 431). mparoc 
Evdopiwv, debtepoc CodordArjc, tpitoc Edpitidnc Myéeia, DiroxryATy, Aixtur, Oepuctaic carbporc. 
ov c@lerar) states that Sophocles obtained the second place and Euripides the third, while the first 
prize was assigned to Euphorion. The text names only the plays presented by Euripides; nothing is 
said about the works presented by the two other competitors. On the other hand, no information is 
provided by ancient sources on the date of the production of Tereus: we have only a terminus ante quem, 
the year 414 Bc, which is the date of the production of Aristophanes’ Birds, where Tereus-Hoopoe 
refers to the Sophoclean treatment of the myth (vv. 100-101). 

Among modern scholars there are different positions on this matter, based on internal ele- 
ments, especially with regard to the chronological relationship of the Sophoclean play with Medea, 
with which it shares the motif of child-murder. Some claim that it is later than Medea, alleging imita- 
tion of Euripides’ play by Sophocles; others that it is earlier, arguing that Euripides was influenced 
by Yereus in introducing into Medea’s myth the previously unknown child-murder. Moreover, other 
scholars based their views on the historical and contemporary political situation as allegedly reflected 
in the play, or on specific aspects of content or language and style. However, no argument is decisive 
(see bibhography on the problem in TrGF TV, p. 436, with update in A. H. Sommerstein, D. Fitzpat- 
rick, T. Talboy, Sophocles: Selected Fragmentary Plays, i (2006) 157-9). 

How shall we then interpret the formulation of 5093? The text does not state explicitly that 
Euripides and Sophocles competed with Medea and ‘ereus respectively in the same tragic contest. 
Prima facie it cannot be ruled out the possibility that 5093 refers to two different tragic contests at 
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which these two plays—with very similar plots—were received in a completely different way: one 
won, the other failed. However, the situation is represented in a ‘dramatic’ way, so that the reader 
visualizes the crowning of Sophocles under the eyes of Euripides and the (supposed) consequent 
angry reaction by the latter as taking place at the same time and on the same scene. Therefore, on 
the basis of this dramatized way of reporting the facts and the rhetorical formulation of the text, it 
appears more probable that the author implies that the two tragedians competed at the same tragic 
contest, the one of 431 BG, at which, according to Aristophanes of Byzantium’s hypothesis, Sophocles 
got the second prize after Euphorion. But in 5093 we are told that Sophocles was the winner and was 
crowned. Does this statement really mean that he got the first prize? Or does it mean simply that he 
was acclaimed superior to Euripides by qualifying himself for the second place? 

At this point one may wonder whether the author of 5093 knew Medea’s hypothesis. Assuming 
that he did, and that he knew or supposed that Sophocles presented Tereus in 431 Bc, he may have 
limited his consideration to Euripides and Sophocles in terms of competitors/candidates for the vic- 
tory: in this perspective, it appears to be appropriate to designate Sophocles as 6 vixjcac in respect to 
Euripides. One could also observe that the winner of the first prize, Euphorion, son of Aeschylus, ac- 
cording to a (doubtful) tradition won four victories with unproduced plays by his father, as well as with 
his own plays (IrGF I, no. 12, test. 1, p. 88). On this basis, our author might not have considered Eu- 
phorion as a real contestant in comparison with Sophocles and Euripides, who presented two of their 
own plays with striking similarities of plot. Or he may simply have disregarded Euphorion, an almost 
unknown author in comparison with Sophocles and Euripides, who had long formed with Aeschylus 
the canonical triad of ‘classical’ tragedy (already officially decreed, so to say, by Aristophanes’ Frogs, 
produced in 405 Bc). But what is more likely is that our rhetor, in building his arguments to support 
his point about Tragedy, has simply ignored historical and philological accuracy: not only he would 
not have thought of checking historical records of tragic contests—if they could have been available 
to him—but he could have intentionally decided to exploit in a free way, in other words to fictionalize, 
historical facts in order to create his own picture, following the well-known tendency of declamation 
practice to manipulate historical and mythical material to fit a specific argument (see above, 1-14 n.). 

In any case, the author has managed to give his account ‘historical plausibility’, as he has 
done in the case of the alleged ‘reformed’ Medea, which appears to be constructed on the historically 
documented revision of the Hippolytus. He could have been inspired by the fact that Sophocles beat 
Euripides in 428 Bo, as the Hyp. in Alcestim (Diggle p. 34.17-18) states: spatoc Hv CodoxdArjc, devTepoc 
Edpumidnce Kpnecaic, “AAkpéwvi TH 51a Pwdidoc, Tyrepw, “AAkyjctidt, (rpitoc . . .). If we assume 
that he means that the two plays were competing at two different contests, Jereus seems to be pre- 
sented as later than the ‘reformed’ Medea (as some modern scholars have proposed in the attempt to 
date Tereus; see G. Radke, RE s.v. Prokne, xxxmt.1, 251). If we assume, on the contrary, the implica- 
tion to be that Tereus was represented at the same contest as the Medea, it should be placed in 431 Bc, 
a date that is not implausible (and also has been already proposed by T. B. L. Webster, An Jntroduction 
to Sophocles (1936) 4, on the basis of similarities with Trachiniae in terms of content and metre; on the 
date of the latter P. E. Easterling, Sophocles Trachiniae (1982) 19-23; M. Davies, Sophocles Trachimae (1991) 
p. xviii n. 4). In any case, on the basis of the general unreliability of our author, 5093 does not provide 
any piece of evidence to be taken seriously in chronologically placing Tereus. 

16-22 I have transcribed and interpreted the sequence after éf’ du as Kav, written rather 
cursively; cf. fr. 3bis 4 3. Alternatively, one could think of the abbreviation «(ai). However, in the rest 
of the text the sign for the abbreviation of this conjunction consists of a clear-cut diagonal stroke 
(descending from left to right), while in this sequence the k clearly bears a loop shaping a cursive A 
and reaching the baseline to shape an even more cursive N. The passage sounds rather elliptical. ‘The 
fully expressed thought seems to be: ef’ du [ef Bipum(idnc) éecxerAcaler] Kav chodp’ etkoTtwe e€clx| 
etAlatev KTX., ‘at which [if Euripides complained], he would have complained very reasonably . . .’. 
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The section in 17-22 (ef . . . apaHeicav) is not the actual protasis, but rather has causal sense; see 
Kiihner—Gerth, Grammatik ii §577.1. 

The passage stresses the ethnic difference between Medea, a barbarian woman, and Procne, of 
Attic parentage: the latter commits a crime even worse—coupling infanticide and cannibalism—and, 
being a Greek woman, her act should have caused a stronger reaction by the audience than the reac- 
tion towards Medea, whose deviant behaviour could be considered less striking as being related to her 
barbarian/wild/uncivilized nature. 

18 €€€Badov. In this context, the two meanings of the verb overlap, the general one ‘to banish’, 
and the technical one ‘to drive somebody from the stage’; for the latter sense, cf. Dem. De falsa legatione 
(19) 337 with comm. ad loc. in D, M. MacDowell, Demosthenes: On the False Embassy (Oration 19) (2000) 
352-3. This appears to be an elegant stylistic device. Note that the verb occurs in E. Medea, referring 
to the exile of Medea, in 373, 749 (here as the mere possibility that she will be banished by Aegeus in 
the future), and 1357. 

21 Ooivay. I take this as the accusative of Aoiva, a form of Aoivy used in the post-classical period 
(see, for example, LXX a Mach. 5.312, Sapientia Salomonis 12.52, Athen. III gic); cf. Hansen, Das attizis- 
tasche Lexikon 106 Boivn Arrixoi, Boiva “EAAnvec (= Bekker, Moeris et Harpocration 198.28). Alternatively 
we could consider fowéy as an epexegetic infinitive. 

22-3 €umdnkrov dice | K(at) wectov adAdyou Popac sounds rather idiomatic and stereotyped, 
as showed by several comparable passages: Plu. E. 3.10.2 tov Aedvvatov eumAnkrov évta Kai dopac 
pectov aBeBatov Kal diac amoyvotc . . . ; Posidonius, fr. 187.49 Edelstein—Kidd 6 pév yap Kara 
maboc odx 6modroyoumévanc CH TH hice, 6 S€ yu Kata TAB0c Sporoyoupévac CH TH Hbcer. Ererar yap 
6 wev TH Gdbyw Kat eurAnKtw THC puy7c, 6 5€ TO AoyiKa te Kal 7H Oetw; D. C. Historiae Romanae, 
7-5-2 [Chilon] eumAnkroc yap picer mpoc mavta Ta mpaypwata wv Kal ériwa TWac peyddwe Kai 
ntiwalev e€aidvyc rode abtove addoywtara; Lib. Orat. xlix 19 (vol. iti, 461.22-3 Foerster) crpatnyov 
dovAov dpyic Kal wectov dopac. 

23-7 «tc alyac aypiac is the traditional formula for averting illness, especially epilepsy, by trans- 
ferring it to a ‘scapegoat’. It is well documented in the paraemiographi: Diogenian. CPG I, v 49, p. 261 
Kat’ alyac dypiac: 6uola 7H éc Képaxac (cf. Apostol. CPG II, ix 61, p. 474); Macarius, CPG I, iti 
59, Pp: 161 etc alyac dypiac: él Tv Ta KaKa droTpomaCopevewv. Compare also Hesych. « 1123 Kat’ 
aiyac aypiac: tapomia Aeyouevy €ic ayplac atyac tpérew (tiv vocov), waducTa dé Tr tepav. More- 
over, it is alluded to in Call. Aet. UL, fr. 75.1214 Pfeiffer (SeveAuiy ti 8’ €fXe Kade xAboc, HAGE S€ 
votcoc, / alyac €c aypiddac TH aroTeuTOpmeba, / evddopevor 8’ iepnv dypilopev). At Athen. II 83a 
Mupriroc pev yap ébackev, wdcrep eic alyac tude aypiac anotréutwy Tove Cytobvrac . . . it is used 
in a more figurative sense, ‘send to the devil’, i.e. ‘reduce to silence’, with personal subject (Myrtilos 
stops questioning among the company by mentioning an authority on the subject of the debate), as 
equivalent of eic Kopaxac arroméumew (cf. Hesych. € 1156, and s.v. *ccopaxiCer 1102). The author of 
5093 plays with this proverbial phrase by introducing his own alternative ec &vSpac &ypiouc (24-5) in 
order to emphasize the brutality of Tragedy. The polemic is developed as a cby«pucec of Tragedy and 
Comedy, in which both are to some extent anthropomorphized: Tragedy is to be exiled to the wild 
men, while Comedy should be escorted in a torchlit procession (a well-known structural motif from 
the comic genre itself; see 29~31 n.). I. Ruffell suggests that there may be a learned and sophisticated 
allusion to the comedy Aypcou by Pherecrates (PCG VII, frr. 5-20), produced in 420 Bc (test. in PCG 
VII, pp. 106-7; see P. Ceccarelli, ‘Life Among the Savages and Escape from the City’, in D. Harvey, 
J. Wilkins (eds.), The Rivals of Aristophanes: Studies in Athenian Old Comedy (2000) 453-71, esp. 455-8; I. 
Ruffell, “The World Turned Upside Down: Utopia and Uptopianism’, ibid. 473-506, esp. 493-5), 
and therefore contemporary with the tragedies considered in 5093. But the fact that the formula is 
mentioned by Plato in Prot. 327¢-—d may suggest that our author has in mind Plato’s passage rather 
than anything about Pherecrates’ play. 
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The personification of literary genres recalls other well-known examples in classical literature: 
Poetry appears to be the protagonist in two fragmentary comedies both entitled [Toincic, one by 
Aristophanes (PCG IIIa, test. 2c.18, 2a.22, 1.59, frr. 466-467), the other by Antiphanes (PCG II, fr. 
189). In the latter is also possible that the speaking character of the surviving fragment was in fact 
a personification of Comedy (see O. Bianco, RCCM 3 (1961) 91). 

27-8 The adjective ypyncréc applied to Comedy seems to have an ethical connotation relating 
to the dramatic effectiveness of this genre in transmitting positive values; in this sense cf. the Italian 
translation of the adjective as ‘valido’ at Arist. Poet. 1454a by P. Donini, Aristotele Poetica (2008) with 
detailed explanation at 103 n. 165. 

Brodoyoc occurs in inscriptions to indicate a mime actor; see F. Perpillou-Thomas, ZPE 108 
(1998) 230; the same meaning is to be found in VII 1025 7-8, ‘Engagement of Performers’, assigned 
to the late 3rd c., from Euergetis, Cynopolite?). Cf. L. Robert, REG 49 (1936) 237-43 (= Robert, 
Opera minora selecta: Epigraphie et antiquités grecques 1 (1969) 673-80); C. Roueché, Performers and Partisans 
at Aphrodisias in the Roman and Late Roman Periods (1993) 19, 22; R. Webb, ‘Female Entertainers in Late 
Antiquity’, in P. Easterling, E. Hall (eds.), Greek and Roman Actors: Aspects of an Ancient Profession (2002) 
282-303, at 290, 301-2. In 5093 the word seems to mean ‘imitating and representing ordinary life’. 
Here it might be translated as ‘realistic’, but probably the author chose the word carefully to suit his 
personification of Comedy as a comic actor (29—30). In this respect an interesting passage is [Longin. | 
De subl. 9.15 tovatta yap mov ta tept THY Tod “Oduccéwe HOiKac atta@ (sc. Homer) Biotoyotpeva 
oikiay olovel Kwuwodla Tic ecrw HOoAoyoupery; cf. Aristophanes of Byzantium, ap. Syrian. in Hermog. 1, 
p- 23 (= W. J. Slater, Aristophanis Byzantu Fragmenta (1986) vii, 2) 6 Mévavépe kai Bie, métepoc ap’ tuav 
ToTEpov amepyrncato; D. A. Russell, Longinus: On the Sublime (1964) 99. Besides, Dion. Hal. Comp. Verb. 
3.13 calls the incidents of the arrival of Telemachus at Eumaeus’ hut (Od. 16.1-16) mpayware’ atrra 
Brwtixa, ypunvevpéva v7épev. For a similar definition of Comedy in comparison with ‘Tragedy, see 
‘Ex Scholiis in Dionysium Thracem’ (Scholia in Aristophanes: Prolegomena de comoedia, ed. W. J. W. Koster, 
L.1A, p. 73, XVIII b 2.5-11) det 5é ywarckew, 6Tt TOAAH Siahopa THe Tpaywdiac Kal THC KwpmOdiac, OTL 
1) Lev Tpaywola TEpPL NpwWikav Tpaypatwv Kal mpocwmwy Ayer, 7 bE Kwpwoia arndAaKTaL TOUTWY" 
Kal OTL 1) pev Tpaywdia Ta TEAN TEpt chayadv Kal ddvwv exer, 7) dE KWUwWdIa TEpl avayvupicMod: 
Kal OT 4) ev Tpaywdta icropiay Kal dmayyeNlav exer Tpagewv yevouevwr, 7 d€ Kwpwdia Sidtracua 
Biwrikav mpaypatrwv Kai 67. 7aAw 7 pev Tpaywdia diadver Tov Biov, 7 d€ Kwpwdla cuvicTycW; 
ibid. p. 74, XVIII b 4.1-2 avayvyvackopev b€ Ta pev jpwika “npwikdc” your peyadodavac, Tac 
8€ kwpwoiac “Biwrikac” nyovv Kata piuyncw Tod Biov. Cf. ibid. p. 126, XXVI.a; Theophrastus ap. 
Diomedes, De comeoedia graeca (Kaibel, CGF 1.1, p. 57 = W. W. Fortenbaugh et al. (eds.), Theophras- 
tus of Eresus: Sources for his Life, Writings, Thought and Influence, Part ii (1992) 552, no. 708): kapqmdia écriv 
iOiwTiKOY TpaywaTwY aKivduvoc TEPLOX?. 

The adjectives ypyc77 and Buoddyoc here used to describe Comedy, especially if considered 
in the context of the severe criticism of the way the violence of Tragedy fulfils the taste of the 
senseless crowd, seem to contain an element of ethical and didactic intention and attitude from the 
author. Clearly he has in mind the plays of the New Comedy, from which he quotes a typical for- 
mula in 29-30; moreover, the occurrence of the adjective Beodéyoc may reveal the influence of the 
mime, extremely popular in Roman period. See also Suda ¢ 364 ®urtctiwv, Hpoucaeic, 7 wc Pidwv 
Capdiavéc, Kwpuxdc. TedevTa d€ emi Cwxparouc. dc eypae kwpmdiac Brodroyixac, redevTa dE U0 
yédwroc amelpov, Spapata b€é adrod Mipoyndicrat, where the phrase kapqdiac BiodoyiKac clearly 
indicates mimes. 

28-9 cvr|[w]dav. I print this supplement exempli gratia since it is compatible with the space 
and the traces, which fit the right-hand diagonal of a and the join between this diagonal and the 
right-hand end of the horizontal base. For a similar shape of a, compare 10 ovdev. Alternatively, 
cvr|[7]9av, in the sense of ‘customary’, may be possible. It seems to be slightly less good for the traces 
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because © usually looks quite well rounded. However, we may observe that the central stroke of 
is usually drawn in a single movement with the ligature with the following letter, so that, when this 
ligature lies in the lower part of the writing-space, the central stroke crosses the circle (which forms 
the body of the letter) at a rather lower point, as at 2 60ev, 6 rieic, col. ti 10 Bela, 11 Bécic. Thus the 
traces at the beginning of 29 may be interpreted as follows: the slightly diagonal stroke may represent 
part of the right-hand arc of the body of , while the join at line-level may represent the point where 
the central stroke crosses that circle, even though it seems to be slightly too low. For the iunctura with 
cuvwddc I have found no parallels, but cuvnOyc is used in reference to song in Iulius Africanus, Cesti 
1.11.15 (cuvnbwy weradr). 

29-31 Cf. the following passages from Menander: Dysk. 963-964 id, éxSétw / creddvouc Tic 
nuiv, 646a; Mis. 459-460 madaprov, aac 84[Sa] / credavouc +’ €[y]ovte[c]; Sam. 731-732 detpo 
bHuty €xd6Tw TIC 848a Kal ctepavouc, wa / cupmpotréumwpev. he same motif can be reconstructed 
in more fragmentary texts: Men. Sik. 418-20, fr. go3 and g1o K—A.; see A. M. Belardinelli (ed.), Me- 
nandro Sicioni, introd. (1994) 227-33. For comparable passages in earlier comedy see A. W. Gomme, F. 
H. Sandbach, Menander: A Commentary (1973) at Dysk. 964. For the idea of mpoméuzrew cf. Adesp. *925 
K.—A., as emended by Bentley. 

30 The adjective émwvixcoc is never applied to the noun 4c, but is frequently used in reference 
to song (for example in: Pi. WV. 4.78, Plu. Sertorius 22.4, D. S. 5.29.4, Philo, De ebrietate, 111.27, 115.23-4 
Wendland, De vita Mosis, 1.284.2 Cohn), while the neutral form ézwixvov can be used substantively 
in the sense of song of victory (see LSJ s.v. 1). Therefore 5093 seems to introduce a new iunctura. 
Here the papyrus breaks off, but it seems that this is nearly the end of the speech: the author would 
conclude his own performance in praise of Comedy by alluding to the typical conclusion of a per- 
formance of Comedy itself. 
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Heading: a_, lower half of diagonal stroke in vertical alignment with tiny vertical trace in 
upper part of writing space _a, remains of diagonal stroke slightly ascending from left to right, 
whose tip is linked with stroke approaching diagonal descending from left to right and ending up at 
mid-height in ligature with following letter 

1 ¢ [,left-handarc |‘ trace at line-level, 2 mm further faded traces in lower part of writing 
space, in diagonal alignment ascending from left to right touching at mid-height curve approach- 
ing left-hand arc 7_, short vertical trace in lower part of writing space; 1 mm further, trace at 
mid-height touching left-hand upright of following TT 2 m_, vertical trace in lower part of 
writing space, possibly upright —_[, curve approaching left-hand arc with thicker upper part —_v, 
small right-hand arc in upper part of writing space; below, in vertical alignment, tiny trace at line- 
level _, remains of crossbar in upper part of writing space and in ligature with following let- 
ter _[, vertical trace in upper part of writing space —_]_, remains of top and bottom of round 
letter? 3 a_, remains of foot of upright? 4 7, trace suggesting raised letter of smaller 
size as part of abbreviation _e, top of round letter in upper part of writing space; below, slightly 
blurred vertical trace at mid-height 5 7., upper part of upright 6, tiny trace in upper part 
of writing space; slightly below, remains of stroke approaching diagonal ascending from left to right 
and touching top of following o ‘| __, first, remains of top of round letter in upper part of writing 
space; second, remains of diagonal stroke ascending from left to right in upper part of writing space 


6 A_, crossbar touching following 1 7 7.,left-handarc @_, remains of rather deep curve, in 
lower part of writing-space: loop? _[, dot below line-level, probably foot of upright Sima: 
thick trace at mid height attached to diagonal of previous A _[, remains of left-hand arc Ome 
very tiny and faded trace in upper part of writing space to _[, curve departing from lower 


extremity of diagonal of preceding a and curving to right 11 __ [, thick trace in lower part 
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of writing space 12 0, short diagonal stroke descending from left to right in upper part of 
writing space _¢€, trace at line-level, in vertical alignment with tip of curve approaching diagonal 
descending from left to right, in ligature with following € 7, traces in upper part of writing space 
in roughly horizontal alignment 13 c_, stroke, 1 mm long, approaching horizontal, lying in 
upper part of writing space and touching following o _ ¢_, small left-hand arc lying in upper part 
of writing space, possibly belonging to raised letter as part of abbreviation 14 a_., first, left- 
hand half of triangular letter, a or a; second, vertical trace in upper part of writing space, almost in 
vertical alignment with left-hand extremity of horizontal, 1 mm long, lying at mid height —_[, upper 
part of left-hand arc whose upper extremity joins short vertical stroke 15 7_, short diagonal 
trace ascending from left to right protruding above writing space _—_a, short vertical trace in upper 
part of writing space which may belong to upright or right-hand arc ___y_, first, trace in upper part 
of writing space; second, left-hand arc . 7, short thick stroke, 1 mm long, approaching horizontal, 


at line-level _[, trace in lower part of writing space 16 w_, remains of two uprights, about 
2mm apart —_]_, curve lying in upper part of writing space approaching right-hand are ___c_, trace 
at line-level _[, small left-hand arc 17 |... first, fibres badly damaged: two traces in vertical 


alignment lying in upper and lower part of writing space respectively; 0.5 further, in upper part of 
writing space, stroke 1 mm long, approaching diagonal descending from left to right; second, trace 
in upper part of writing space in vertical alignment with stroke approaching diagonal, 1.5 mm long, 
lying at line-level: the complex may represent the extremities of upright or a dicolon (in fact there is 
some distance from previous letter) jz, trace in upper part of writing space, possibly tip of upright 
],, upright bearing stroke as sign of abbreviation in the form of acute accent _0_, diagonal, 4 mm 
long, descending from left to right, in upper part of writing space; below, very close to it, two tiny 
traces in vertical alignment in lower part of writing space 18 ]__, first, trace in upper part of 
writing space, followed, about 0.5 mm further, by extremely tiny trace lying in lower part of writing 
space; second, extremities of diagonal descending from left to right and touching followinge a, 
diagonal stroke, 1 mm long, ascending from left to right _[, remains of lower part of upright? 
19 ],, horizontal stroke, 1.5 mm long, in upper part of writing space _ [, extremely tiny trace at 
line-level _L very short diagonal stroke, 1 mm long, ascending from left to right in upper part of 
writing space 20 a as correction from previous 4? —_[, first, upright; 0.5 mm further, trace 
at mid-height approaching diagonal ascending from left to right; other trace approaching horizontal, 
lying at line-level, 2 mm distant from previously mentioned diagonal; second, vertical stroke, 1 mm 
long, lying in upper part of writing space and joining at mid-height stroke 1 mm long approaching 
horizontal; to left, 1 mm distant, tiny trace protruding above writing space Cris aoe [, first, 
lower half of left-hand arc; second, upright joining another stroke (not preserved) to right; third, 
upright with rather thick tip; fourth, blurred traces in diagonal alignment ascending from left to right 
in upper part of writing space; in vertical alignment with last trace to right, two tiny traces in vertical 
alignment lying in lower part of writing space; fifth, horizontal stroke, 1.5 mm long, in upper part of 
writing space, whose left-hand extremity is in vertical alignment with very tiny trace at mid-height; 
its right-hand extremity touches tip of following letter; sixth, upright whose lower extremity presents 
tiny rightwards curve _.L first, extremely tiny trace protruding above writing space; second, tip 
of upright protruding above writing space _[, very thin horizontal trace, 1 mm long, in upper part 
of writing space 23 _[, scanty remains of lower part of left-hand arc 26 _[, two traces 
in vertical alignment, respectively at line-level and in upper part of writing space 27 [, verti- 
cal trace at mid-height 28 8_, stroke, 1 mm long, approaching horizontal, lying at mid-height 
and touching tip of following letter _«_, diagonal ascending from left to right and protruding above 
writing space; close to it, at mid-height, two traces in horizontal alignment _[, two tiny traces in 
vertical alignment in lower part of writing space 31 _[, horizontal stroke, 1.5 mm long, in lower 
part of writing space 33. [, diagonal descending from left to right in upper part of writing 
space, whose lower extremity joins at mid-height vertical stroke lying in upper part of writing space 
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34 .[, very short diagonal trace ascending from left to right, possibly belonging to stroke protruding 
above writing space 
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“The tellers of old stories say that Orpheus, on the one hand, full of suffering for his wife Eury- 
dice, went to Hades in order to beseech the unbeseechable gods for her return (to life) and, because he 
turned round, failed, the myth hinting two things: that even for wise men the loss of what is beloved is 
painful and (that) it is impossible to remedy. Both Periander the wise for his wife Melissa, and Ptolemy 
for Arsinoe, tried to apply sophisms of consolation instead of (real) consolations, resorting to sorcerers 
and doing many foolish things. However, Philadelphus, suffering with patience (or being superior or 
taking a different position), recovered (from his wife’s loss) by establishing the Museum in order to be 
with the wise and honouring his sister with the femenos . . .’ 


Heading: ya ac. This sequence raises several questions and requires a careful treatment, al- 
though it is not possible to offer a definitive solution. Its position in the middle of the line leads us to 
think that it is a title or a heading. One can compare the heading in > ii 9 ra€ewe éyxcpuo(v). This, 
however, at the same time supplies the subject of the following clause; this double function is clearly 
due to the particular nature of this piece, which consists of a series of concise notes rather than of 
a syntactically elaborated development of the exercise. The damaged sequence described above in 
the paleographical apparatus can be restored in two different ways: 

(1) P'addac, to be considered a geminated form (see Gignac, Grammar i 155-6) of the male per- 
sonal name I4Aac. This offers three possible interpretations. (a) It is the rare form of Taare (gen. 
-ov), son of Polyphemos and Galateia, the ancestor and eponymous hero of the Galatians (see Timae. 
FGrHist 566 F 69 M; App. Ui. 2). The connection which can be establish between [’éAac and the text 
is rather speculative. It concerns the figure of Ptolemy Philadelphus: he destroyed a group of mutiny- 
ing Gaulish mercenaries (0.274272 Bc), an event celebrated by Callimachus (Del. 185-7) and linked 
by him with the earlier defeat of the Gaulish invasion of Greece (Del. 175 ff.; Galateia, frr. 378-9; on 
this topic see S. Barbantani, ®aric vexnddpoc: Frammenti di elegia encomiastica nell’eta delle Guerre Galatiche, 
Supplementum Hellenisticum 958, 969 (2001), esp. pp. xi-xii, 160-65, 177-9, 181 223). (6) It is the 
name of the rhetor who composed the text. (c) If we provisionally assume that this text is an 7}Oo7o1ia 
(see below), [aAac may be the name of the speaking character. However, this is only a speculative 
suggestion, since the extant text does not offer any really significant element to support it. Alterna- 
tively he could be the protagonist of the piece, a man who has lost his wife and to whom the author 
is offering exempla to take as models to overcome sorrow. 

(2) I'aABac, as Parsons suggests, could be read assuming a rather cursive 8 in ligature with the 
following a. The personal life of the Emperor offers an element that seems to fit the topic of the 
piece: according to Suetonius, Galb. 5, the emperor was so attached to his dead wife Lepida that 
he refused to marry again. Taking into consideration that Galba died in 69 and that 5093 may be 
ascribed to the second half of the first century, there is what might be called a ‘chronological’ prob- 
ability that the Emperor’s marriage story represented a good piece of contemporary history for the 
author of our piece. 

1-14 The author deals with a crucial aspect of human life: the reaction to the death of a loved 
one (6-7 BvpyHpy[c] | dzoPodn), specifically a wife. He illustrates and supports his argument by 
means of three exempla concerning three famous figures: the mythical figure Orpheus, the historical- 
mythical figure Periander, and the historical figure Ptolemy Philadelphus. All three had to cope with 
the dramatic experience of the loss of their wives, and all three tried in the first instance to deal with 
it through junyavacbau (7), ic. through resort to devices and illicit means, a wrong choice that deter- 
mined their failure. This is explicitly and fully illustrated in the case of Orpheus, the first exemplum, 
with a clear indication of the allegorical/philosophical meaning of the myth (5-6 dv0 atviccopévou 
[r]o¥ | wv[4]ov). Through the generalization in 6~7, the meaning of Orpheus’ myth is applied to and 
further illustrated by the exempla of Periander and Ptolemy, which are introduced as two other cases 





of pnxavacbas. This unyavacOa consists of cogicuar{a] | mapnyopiac (Q—10) which are performed 8a 
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pay|yavevr@v (10—11), a suggestion of magical practices. These practices are considered foolish (10-11 
moAAa A[n|pHcavtec). However, Philadelphus eventually finds the right way to attain real consolation 
(11-14), a rational way, which consists of pursuing wisdom. Its concrete implementation is represented 
by the building/foundation of the Museum and the institution of a community of wise men. This 
piece recalls motifs characteristic of the genre of the consolatio (see below 12-14 n.). 

1-5 Concise account of Orpheus’ myth as it is appropriate for an exemplum. It consists of the 
two basic elements of this myth: the «ataBacic to Hades allowed to Orpheus by the gods in order to 
recover Eurydice from death, and the failure of his attempt because of his premature turning back to 
look at his beloved wife. There is no explicit mention of the divine prohibition on looking back, nor 
mention of the power of Orpheus’ song to enchant Hades, two elements contained in other sources 
(see e.g. Apollod. 1.3.2; Conon, FGrHist 26 F 1 (XLV), Verg. G. 453-525, and Ov. Met. 10.1-11.84). 
However, several key words are comparable with the account given by other authors, in particular 
by Apollod. 1.3.2: . . . Kat Opdede 6 ackyjcac KiPapwoiav, dc adwv exiver AiMouc Te Kal dévdpa. 
amobavovcnc b€ Hdpudixnc tic yuvarkoc adbtod, dnxGeicnc bo ofewc, KaTHAOev eic Avdov HéAwy 
avayew (avayew Heyne: ayayetv A) adryv cat IT\ottwva ereicev avarreuipat. 6 b€ brécyeTO TOUTO 
Tolncel, av [7 Topevdpevoc Opdede emictpadhyH mplv cic THY oikiav avtod TapayevécHau: 6 dé amucTaY 
émictpadeic eHeacato tHv yuvaika, 7 de maAw breéctpepev. Cf. D. S. 4.25.4 cuvectpatetcato dé Kal 
toic Apyovatraic, Kal dua Tov épwra Tov mpoc THY yuvaika KaTtaPyvar ev cic Avdov mapaddéwe 
éroAunce, TV 6€ Depcedovyy dia THC edpereiac puyaywyncac emeice cuvepyjcar Taic emiOuptac Kal 
cuyywphcat THY yuvaika avTob TeteAeuTHKViav avayayeiv e€ Avdov mapamAnciwc tH Avovicw: Kal 
yap éxeivov p.vOoAoyotcw avayayeiv tiv pntépa CeuéAnv e€ Ardov, Kal petaddvta tHe abavactac 
Ovavny weTovopacat. 

6 cogoic. This qualification, considered in the context of the philosophical interpretation of 
the myth of Orpheus (5~7) and compared to 8 [J(epi)avépoc 6 codéc, shows that the author is implic- 
itly referring to the Seven Wise Men, among whom both Orpheus and Periander were numbered. For 
Periander, see D. L. 1.13.1, 1.30.4, 1.42.4, 1.42.43 1.98.13; AP VII 81.2, VII 619.1-2 (7Aobrov Kai copiac 
mpvravw), VII 620.3, [X 366.4 (where the Delphic tzoO)Kn ‘“XdAov Kparéew’ is ascribed to him; cf. 
Sch. in Luc. 1.7; Suda 7 1067 mentions him as author of t7067«a). However, in the later tradition 
there are some attempts to exclude him from the group because of his reputation as a brutal tyrant, 
and replace him with Myson or Anacharsis or Epimenides (see e.g, Pl. Prot. 343a, Plu. Solon 12.7.4, Plu. 
De E. apud Delphos, 385¢, Id., Septem sapientium convivium 147¢ 9, Paus. 10.24.1). 

6-7 AvuApy{c] | aoBod). In this context this expression clearly means ‘the loss of what 1s be- 





loved’. If so, we expect AvjzApy[c in the genitive. The nominative—which is certain from the palaeo- 
graphical point of view—may be explained in two ways: (1) mechanical error; (2) hypallage. @vpenpyc 
is an adjective of a poetic, epic flavour, used in JI. 9.336, Od. 23.232, Hes. fr. 43a.20 with the noun 
dAoxov; cf. Q. S., Posthomerica, 5.376 Oupnpea réxva and 7.702 €ov Gupypea sraida (both occurrences 
are at the end of the hexameter). However, there are occurrences in prose to qualify relatives and 
close people: Philo De Abrahamo 245.11 Cohn (wife), Herodian. Hist. Regnum post Marcum 8.5.9 Lucarini 
(fidrouc), Jul. Epistulae dubiae 201.4 Bidez (wife). 

7 pnxavacbar. The verb is clearly used here with a negative connotation, confirmed by the 
expression in 9-10 coficuar[a] | mapyyopiac. For this use cf. Pl. Symp. 179d, containing a negative 
judgement on Orpheus, who, instead of offering his own life for his wife, attempted to bring her back 
to life by trickery: Opdéa d€ tov Oidypou aredy arérewrpav €€ Aidov, pacua detEavtec THe yuvarkoc 
ed’ fv Fev, adr 5€ ob Sdvrec, drt padBaxilecBar eddxeL, dre dv Kibapwddc, Kat ov ToApav éveka 
Tov épwroc amobynckew weep Adkyctic, adAa diapnyavacBar Cav écvévar etc Acdov. For the use of 
the verb in relation to magic, see Plu. De twenda sanitate praecepta, 126a ov« ofa 5’ 6vtwa TpoTov, judy 
rac yuvaixac dca PiAtpa unxavavrar Kai yontetac emi rode avdpac PdeAuTTopevwy Kai ducxepa.vo- 
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VTWYV, purcOwrotc TE Kal dovdAouc mpoteweda Ta CLTLA KAL TA oa HOVOVOU LAYYAVEVELVY KAL dappwatrew. 
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The trickery is to be linked with the traditional figure of Orpheus as master of music and song. 

In this respect, he is often connected to the sphere of magic; see Apollod. 1.3.2 (quoted above, 1-5 n.) 

. 0c Gdwyv éxiver AiBouc Te Kal dévdpa; Verg. Culex 278-88, G. iv 464-86 (where Orpheus obtains 
the return of his wife because of the magic power of his réyvy jroucix, which placates the infernal 
gods); Sch. in E. Ale. 357, where he is defined yontedc (Ophéwe yur) Edpudinn, he amobavoicne td 
odewe KateAbwv Kal TH JLOUCLKH JéAEac TOV TTobTwva Kal THY Képnv avryy avnyayev é€ Aiédov); 
Paus. 6.20.18 7€iou dé obroc (6) Aiytrrioc etvar ev Audiova, elvar S€ Kal tov Opaxa Opdéa ja- 
yevcar dewodv, Kal abroic émadovce Onpia te aduxveicBar 7@ Ophei cai Audion éc tac Tob TElxouc 
oikodopuiac tac mérpac; cf. Philostr. VA 8.7.14, where Orpheus’ case is mentioned in relation to the 
passionate desire to bring a dead person back to life: . . . Katrou modAac dv ndédunv ivyyac brép THC 
exeivou buync yevécBat or, Kal, vy At’, et trwec Opdéwe eiciv vmep TOV aTobavévTwv peAwdiat, 4nd’ 
Exeivac ayvoncar, Kal yap av jor Sox@ Kal v6 THY yHv mopevOyvar bu’ adrov, ef edixta Hv Tatra 
«tA. On Orpheus’ katabasis and dimension as ‘paradigmatic necromancer’, see also D. Ogden, Greek 
and Roman Necromancy (2001) 124~7. 

8 «ai was first written in the usual abbreviated form «’, which was then deleted and replaced by 
the form written in full with the final : at a slightly smaller size above the line. This may be explained 
as follows. The scribe, after writing «’, realized that the following word began with the abbreviation 
7; the succession of two abbreviations might cause confusion (at first sight at least) and therefore he 
preferred to delete the usual abbreviation of «ai and write the conjunction in full. 

8-14 The general statement in 6—7 is further supported by the parallel exempla of Periander. and 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, which are concisely presented together. Both attempted codicuata tapnyopiac 
(9-10) as reaction to the death of their wives. As to what they actually did, the author gives only a hint 
in the phrase 61a pray|yavevrdv (10-11), ‘through sorcerers’. This element, together with the exemplum 
of Orpheus, suggests that Periander and Ptolemy tried to bring back their wives by magical means. 
Some of this information is new. So far as I know, the extant sources about Ptolemy do not mention 
such a reaction to Arsinoe’s death. For Periander, we have two partly relevant accounts. Herodotus 
5-92 reports that Periander consulted the vexvoyavrjiov on the Acheron in Thesprotia about a treas- 
ure buried by his dead wife Melissa (he had killed her, 5.50); Melissa appeared but refused to answer, 
saying that she was cold and naked, since the clothes buried with her had not been burnt; as a sign 
that it was really her, she alluded to the fact that Periander had had intercourse with her corpse. Peri- 
ander then stripped the women of Corinth of their clothes, and burnt them with prayers to Melissa; 
when he sent a second time, her eiSwAov revealed the location of the treasure. Diogenes Laertius 1.94 
adds the detail that he killed her in a rage, with a footstool, or by kicking her, when she was pregnant, 
persuaded by the slanders of his mistresses, whom he afterwards burnt. On Periander and Melissa, 
see Ogden, Necromancy 54~7. There are two possible connections between this story and the hints of 
5093. (1) Periander had intercourse with his wife after her death. (2) He also summoned back her 
<idwAov from the dead. In this case, as in Orpheus’ story, some form of pnyavacbar was used to get 
in touch with the dead in the underworld; in the cases of Periander and Ptolemy, this was ‘nonsense’ 
(Anpyjcavrec), presumably because the magicians were charlatans (see below), and the only true con- 
solation was that of philosophy, namely, in a broader sense, wisdom. 

Therefore I assume that the author thinks of both Periander and Ptolemy as seeking to com- 
municate with their dead wives by means of vexpouavreta. In the Suda payyaveta is explained as yo- 
nreia; under yonreia a distinction is drawn between different kinds of magic: yontela kal wayela Kal 
pappaxeia diapepoucw .. . payela prev obv ectw eTrikAncic Sayuovev ayabotro.wy d4bev mpoc ayabod 
TLWOC cucracw, wcTrEp TO TOU AzroAAwviou TOU Tvavéwe Oecrricuata. yonreia be én TO avayew veKpov 
bu’ emixAncewc, dbev eipnrar a6 Tév yowv Kal TY Ophvwr Tdv Tepl Todc Tapouc ywopuevwy KTA. 
Cf. Philostr. VA 5.12. . . of yonrec, Hyodpar 8’ abrovc eye) KaxoSayovectarouc avOpwrwy, of ev éc 
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dact Ta ewappéva, Kal 7oAXol TobTwY KaTnyoplaic Umaybévtec Ta TOLAdO’ Wuoddyycav codoi efvat. 
0 8 [Amoddwroc] eteTo ev Toic é« Mopar, mpovreye b€, we avaxyn yevécbar adTa, mpoeylyvweKe 
dé od yontebwr, add’ e€ dv of Heot efawov; 8.7.3... éctr bE Te. . . pevddcodot te Kal ayEtpovTec, 
6 wn pavrixny droAaByc, TOAD pev yap a€ia, jv aAnbevm, €t 8’ ecri TEexVN OVTW ol6a, adAa ToC 
yontac pevdocogouc pdyui «TA. See also Jo. Chrys. in Matth. PG 57, 403.43-6 (see below, 14 n.). In 
particular, Luc. Dem. 25 (see below, 14 n.) contrasts the philosopher as consoler with the judyoc who 
claims to bring back the e/dwAov of a deceased. 

As regards Ptolemy, the author may develop this idea from the deification and réuevoc of Arsi- 
noe. It is worth noticing that the motif honouring the deceased wife or mistress with a monumental 
building also occurs in Melissa’s story (Paus. 2.28.4) and in the legendary tale of Harpalus and his 
mistress Pythionice, whose ghost—like Melissa’s ghost—was invoked (Theopompus, FGrHist 115 F 
253; Diodor. 17.108.5; Paus. 1.37.5; Plu. Phocion 22.1-4; Athen. XIII 594d—595¢). The latter tale even 
inspired the fourth-century tragedian Python, who wrote the satyr play Agen (TrGF I, no. gr, F 1), 
where Babylonian payor (who form the chorus) seem to offer to Harpalus to call back Pythionice’s 
ghost at a lakeside. Harpalus’ case shows a further element in common with Philadelphus: according 
to Theopompus (see above) Pythionice was worshipped as Pythionice Aphrodite, a fact that recalls 
Arsinoe’s apotheosis and cult (see below, 13 n.). On the two stories, see Ogden, Necromancy 9-11, 27, 
51, 130, 132. The author of 5093 may also be influenced by the reputation of Egypt for magicians. 
Heliodorus Aeth. 6.14.1-7 describes a vexpowavreta performed on a corpse according to the Aiyumriwy 
copia, where the mother of a dead man, aiming to obtain information about the future, offers a liba- 
tion with a human figure made of flour and her own blood, and pronounces ritual formulas: see in 
particular the description of the temporary resurrection of the son in 6.14.4 mpdc Tovrouc éml Tov 
vekpov Tov maLdoc mpocKktisaca Kal TWA TpdC TO ObC eTAd00UCa eEHyELpe TE Kal OpOoY EécTavat TH 
payyaveta katyvayacev, and the condemnation of these practices in 6.14.7. . . elvat yap ov tpod7- 
TLKOV OUTE ETLYELpElY OUTE Trapeival Taic ToLaicde Tpaéect, GAA TO avTLKOV TOUTOLC eV eK BucLa@Y 
evvopmwy Kal evyav Kabapav mapayivecBat, Toic dé BeBHAoLC Kal TEpL yHV TA OvTL Kal CHMaTA VeKPaV 
eiAovpevoic otTwe we THv AiyuTTiav 6pdv 7) TOO KaLpod TEpimTwcic evdedwxKe and 3.16.3 ‘H pev yap 
[9 Atyurriwy copia] tic écrl dnuwdync Kal we av Tic ElTrOL Yapal Epyopery, cldWAwv Deparrawa Kal 
Tept cwopata vexpawv etAovpévn, Botavaic mpocteTyKVia Kal emMdaic emavéxouca, mpoc oddev ayaboy 
TéAoc OUTE avT1) Tpoiotca OTE TOC ypwpEevouc Pépouca, GAN’ adTH TEpl adTHY TA TOAAAC TTAlouUCa 
Autpa 5€ Twa Kal yAicypa éctw ote Kabopbotca, Pavtaciac THY pH OVTWY WC OVTWY Kal arTroTUXLAC 
tov eAmilopévwv, mpagewv abepitwy edpéric Kal Oovay aKoracTwv UTNpETLC. 

The mismatch between the ‘new information’ provided by 5093 and the material contained in 
other sources leads us to consider carefully the reliability of this information. As 12~14 illustrate, the 
author manipulates and freely exploits historical figures and events to support his own argument (cf. 
introd. and => iy I-14 n.). 

g-11 Cf. Theodor. Interpretatio in xii prophetae minores, PG 81, 1585.7-10 Ietpary b€ rHv icxdy 
aityc ameikacev, e7etd7 yontiKaic payyavetaic Kal copicuact Tice weunXavnevoic, Tac TMV EldwAwy 
ETOLODVTO KLVICELC. 

10-11 peay|yaveuvtav. The noun payyaveuriec is attested only three times (Eus. Dem. Eo. 3.6.1; 
Phot. Lexicon s.v. 8 Theodoridis = Suda s.v. 3; plus two occurrences in Byzantine times, in Nicetas 
Choniates, Historia), while the feminine form payyavedtpia is used as a gloss of BayBaxevtpra and 
synonym of ¢apyaxicca; see Hesych. s.v. Bay Bakevrprar, and [| Jo. Chrys.) De Cananea PG 52, 453.1. 
But words with the same root often occur in association with dapyaxa and éemwédat (Pl. Gorg. 484a; 
Dem. Jn Aristog 1.80; Luc. Bis Acc. 21.8; Max. Tyr. 23.3; Lib. Or 1 245, vol. 1, p. 189 Foerster): thus the 
payyaveurhc is a magician and a charlatan; cf. Dem. in Aristog. 1 80 wayyaveder Kai devaxiler; Luc. 
Alex. 6 yonrebovrec Kal wayyavevovtec Kal Tove Taxeic . . . aToKeipovtec; Kus. Dem. Ev. 3.6.1 €¢ d€ 57) 
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Phot. Lexicon s.v. 8 Theodoridis = Suda s.v. 3 gives the definition 6 wryvde mavrodaTa mpoc Pevakicwov. 
Such people may sacrifice children to avert fate (D. C. 73.16.5), change their shape (Luc. Asin. 11) or 
make spirits speak through other bodies (Jo. Chrys. Jn Matth. PG 57, 403.43-6 . . . mreicau daipovac 
Pléyyecbar du’ adta@y of Ta TovadTa payyavevew ToAUM@VTEC, OTOU ye Kal VOY Of TAC VEeKpojmayTEtac 
ToAu@vtec TOAAG TOUTwWY ATOTMTEpA EemLYELpoUCl). 

11 deve[yx(@v)|. The short space available leads me to assume an abbreviated form of the 
participle with raised « at line-end. This participle may mean ‘suffering with patience’, or ‘being 
superior’, or possibly ‘taking a different position’. 

12-14 The Museum was founded around 280 Ba, i.e. around a decade before the actual death 
of Arsinoe u, by the predecessor of Philadelphus, Ptolemy Soter (see P. M. Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria 
(1972) 1314-15; J. McKenzie, The Architecture of Alexandra and Egypt, 300 BC — AD 700 (2007) 33, 37, 41, 
50). Philadelphus, however, through his generous patronage remarkably developed this institution and 
the connected Library (see Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria i 306, 321-5; McKenzie, Architecture of Alexandria, 
loce. cit.). The concise statement of 5093, which presents the founding of the Museum as Ptolemy 11’s 
specific means of overcoming his sorrow for the death of his wife, represents a typical case of the ex- 
ploitation and often distortion and manipulation of historical data to support a specific argument; see 
Russell, Greek Declamation, on the relationship between declamation and history (chap. 6, pp. 106-28). 

Some lines of Herodas I 26—31 include d¢iAdcodor, the Mouciuov, and réuevoc (see below) among 
the glories of Egypt: kei 6° éctlv ofkoc tic Béob: Ta yap mavta, / bcc’ éctt Kov Kal yivet’, cr’ ev 
Aiytnrwe / rAotToc, madaictpn, dbvapic, evdin, d6€a, / béar, prAdcogor, ypuciov, venvickor, / Dewy 
adeAdpav téwevoc, 6 Bactdede xpynctoc, / Movciiov, oivoc, dyaba mavr’ 6c’ av xphulqe. The noun 
fAdcogpor is used in documents of the Roman period to indicate the members of the Museum (cf. 
P. Pruneti, ‘Il termine PLAOQCO@®OC nei papiri documentar?’,, in M. S. Funghi (ed.), O80! 8:f7jcvoc 
= Le vie della ricerca: Studi in onore di Francesco Adorno (1996) 389-401, esp. 390-91; D. Obbink, ‘Readers 
and Intellectuals’, in A. K. Bowman et al. (eds.), Oxyrhynchus: A City and Its Texts (2007) 271-86, esp. 
272, 280-81). 

13 Umep Tov cuveiv(ac) Toic copo(ic). This expression recalls the image of the historical commu- 
nity of scholars in the Museum. See Strabo 17.1.8: . . . 76 Mouceiov éyov mepimatov Kai é&éSpav Kai 
olkov pméyav, €v @ TO cuccitLov TMV petexdvTw@v Tod Movcelov ProrAdywv avdpav. Ecru 5€ TH cuvodw 
Tatty Kal xphwata Kowa Kal lepedc 6 emi tH Movceiw x«rX. For the designation of these scholars 
as ¢uAoAdyor in the broad sense of ‘men of culture’, see Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria i 317-18, ii 471-2 
n. 90, 917 n. 293. This noun also occurs in P. Mil. Vogl. I 18, col. vi 3, Diegesis in Call. Jambus I (fr. 
191 Pfeiffer, vol. I, p. 163~4), as a later correction of a previous diAdco¢gor; for the use of the latter see 
above, 12-14 n. 

tau Tewévr[er]. The dedication of the réwevoc is to be considered in the context of the institu- 
tion of a cult of Arsinoe just after her death, which probably occurred in 270 Bc (for recent bibliog- 
raphy on the debate on this question, see McKenzie, Architecture of Alexandria 386 n. 144). This cult is 
separated from the cult of the Theoi Adelphoi, which Ptolemy 1 had established for himself and his 
sister already by 272/1 (P. Hib. II 199.11-17 shows that in this year their names were added to that of 
Alexander in the titulature of the eponymous priesthood: see Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria i 216, 228-9; 
S. Miiller, Das hellenistische Konigspaar in der medialen Repriisentation: Ptolemaios I. und Arsinoe I. (2009) 
246-50, 260, 262-6, 280-300, 329-35). Herondas i 30 refers to a réyevoc of this cult (see Fraser, Ptole- 
maw Alexandra ii: 385-6 n. 367, 876-8 n. 30). 

The répevoc of Arsinoe is mentioned in P. Mil. Vogl. I 18, col. x 10-13 = fr. 228 Pfeiffer, vol. 1, 
p. 218: €xbéweic Apcwénc: Ayérw Oedc, od yap éya Biya tavd’ deiSew Ex|O€mcic Apcwvdyc: dyciv 
de avray avyprac|Oar bd tav Atockotpwv Kai Bamov Kal rélwevoc abryic Kabidpicbar mpdc Tat 
Epmopio. Cf. also Sch. BT Il. 13.703 Boe oivore] otvd@derc ic 76 Spav. of S€ wéAavec, dc “olvora 
movrov (Il. 1.350)”. Kat ITroAewaioc yap etc 7o tHe Apcwdne tyrAtaporpov (xtAvapoupov Wilam) 
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Téuevoc pédavac éevyiKe Botc. If yuAcapoupov is correct, this may be a different institution, since the 
area would be too large for a temple in the centre of Alexandria (see Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria i 25, 
ii 72 n. 167, 72-3 n. 168), unless the size of 1,000 arourai derives from confusion with the Egyptian 
hieroglyphic term for ‘a thousand’, 10 square khet or 10 arourai, as McKenzie, Architecture of Alexandria 
386 n. 151, points out. Pliny WH 34.148 mentions a temple of Arsinoe at Alexandria, left unfinished 
at Ptolemy m’s death; this should be the same as the Arsinoeum mentioned at 36.68 (Ptolemy set up 
a statue of Arsinoe in topaz). Presumably the réwevoc mentioned in 5093 should be identified with 
Callimachus’ réwevoc and Pliny’s Arsinoeum. On the femenos and Arsinoe’s cult, cf. McKenzie, Archi- 
tecture of Alexandra 51-2; Miiller, Das hellenistische Kinigspaar 281-3. 

14 Kocuncac. For the use of xocwéw with the instrumental dative, cf. [Callisthenes] Historia 
Alexandri Magm, recensio a, 1.33.11 (vv. 14-17 of the oracular quotation) [sc. 7éAuc] Kaup@v b€ mA€ictwv 
Kal xpovwv mpoBawovtwy /KadbT1?) mpoBycer’ ev ayaboic, Kocuoupévyn / vaotce oAXoic Kal TEWEevEct 
troukirou / KadAe Te peyeber TOV OxAWwY edrAnOela. 

The final decision of Ptolemy m and his relationship with the cofoi may be compared with 
a sort of stereotype found in other sources: the figure of the co¢éc (usually a philosopher) as admon- 
isher and adviser of a figure of authority who expresses excessive and irrational mourning for the 
death of a loved one. This is illustrated by the following passages. 

(1) Plu. Cons. ad Ap. 104c presents philosophy as means of recovering from the death of sons: 
Tovtouc 6 éropevoc Kal 6 Kpavtwp rapapvbovpevoc emt TH TaV TeKvaV TeAcEUTH TOV ImmoKAé€a dyct 
TavTa yap Taca avTn 7 apxaia Pirocodia A€éyer TE Kal TapakeAeveTar. Mv ef dH TL GAAO fy) aTrO- 
dexopeba, TO ye ToAAay7 elvar Epywdy Kai dicKodAov Tov Biov ayav adnféc. 

(2) Philostr. VS II 556-8 reports the story of Herodes Atticus, exhorted by Lucius, av7jp codoc, 
ev Toic Pavepoic crovdaioc, Movcwviw 7& Tupiw mpocdiAocodyjcac. Lucius criticizes the excessive 
manifestation of sorrow by Herodes for the death of his wife Regilla (. . . éxmecwv a&va Tod Trevbeicbau 
Tpattetc TEplt TH O0€n KWdvvetwr; cf. 5093, 11 7oAAd Aly] pycavrec) and finally persuades him to give 
up his ridiculous behaviour, which consisted of keeping his house completely decorated in black in 
her honour. Analogous advice to maintain self-control is given to Herodes by the philosopher Sextus 
for the death of his daughter. 

(3) Luc. Dem. 25 ‘O 8’ abroc [Anuwvaé] viov mevPodvt. Kal ev cKdTw E€avTov KabeipEavTe 
mpoceAbaw ereyev wayoc Te elvar Kal dbvacbar adT@ avayayeiv Tob maLddc TO eidwAov, Ef Ldvov avTa 
Tpetc TLWac avOparovc dvopacece pndeva TWTOTE meTrevOnKoTac: én TroAv de €KELVOU evoo.acavToc 
Kal amopotvtoc — ov yap elxév Twa, oijar, eimeiv TowodTov — Kir’, éby, @ yedoie, wovoc adopyra 
Tacyew vouilerc undéva opav mévOouc Gpotpov; 

(4) With regard to consolation specifically concerning Ptolemy Philadelphus and Arsinoe 0 
and their relation with codoi, note Plu. Cons. ad Ap. 111f-112a, where Arsinoe is persuaded to give up 
immoderate mourning for the death of her son thanks to a tale about the origin of the deity [7év@0c 
narrated to her by one of the apyaiwy ¢iAocé¢wyv. This philosopher is to be identified with Straton, 
who wrote a letter to Arsinoe (D. L. 5.60), or with Xenocrates, who wrote a Adyoc ApcwonruKdc in 
honour of Arsinoe after her death (D. L. 4.15). 

14-34 The rest of the column is so badly preserved that it is not possible to give a satisfactory 
account of the content. However, two observations are to be made. (1) from the palaeographical point 
of view, this portion of text presents five paragraph, whereas there are no paragraph: at all in lines 1-12, 
and the scribe rarely uses them elsewhere. This would lead us to ask whether such paragraphi mark 
sections of text rather than sentences. On the other hand, there seems to be a paragraphus below line 
13, which is either mistaken or intended to mark the beginning of a substantial new phrase within 
a sentence. Further, two sections (lines 15-25 and 29~34) are in ekthesis, as is done for instance to show 
lemmata in commentaries. Both features may indicate subdivisions of the text, and the possibility that 
quotations were inserted, possibly verses (but note that in > iv 4—6 the two iambic lines are quoted 
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within the text, as a part of the discourse, without any layout device to distinguish them). Moreover, in 
14-17 the blanks after xocuyjcac and after BadAe[_],. should mark pauses. (2) From the point of view 
of content, the legible sequences suggest supplements that may be related to the context of death 
and grief presented in the earlier part of the column. The problem is to distinguish the quotations, 
if they are present, and their metrical pattern, if they are from poetry, and to find a clear syntactic 
articulation. In any case, the nature of the text, if it consisted of separate notes or quotations, as in 
the éyxa@uov ra€ewc of — ii, may explain the difficulty of finding a coherent syntactic structure. 

14-18 The only sequence that could be reconstructed to any degree of certainty is 14-15 [o] 
ur’ arvxecté[pav] | ode mAovcwwrepav téppav. Note that the final y in 14 is assumed to be written 
above the penultimate letter of the line as in > iv 15, 19, 27. The ‘ashes’ of the dead suit the context; 
‘richer ashes’ sounds poetical, and one could think of a hitherto unattested poetic quotation that 
seems to give the key of the sense of the passage: ‘[whatever we experience in life (Nature ?/Fate ?) 
will not make us / leave us as] ashes that are not unhappier or richer [than anyone else’s?]’; but see 
below for different attempts at a more complete articulation. One could propose two possible metrical 
constructions: (1) Iambic trimeters, but with the omission—at least at first sight—of three syllables 
before ovre, i.€.: od’ atuyectépav x-~ obre mAovciwrépav Téppav. Alternatively one may think that 
in fact the author did not omit anything, but abbreviated the first adjective as druyecré(pav) and wrote 
another word at line-end, a three-syllable word, necessarily with a very heavy abbreviation to reduce 
it to two or three letters. (2) Trochaic tetrameters. The pattern may be reconstructed by placing one 
extra syllable at the end of 14 within the lacuna, assuming that the adjective was abbreviated in the 
form exempli gratia atvyecté(pav), as Parsons suggests: [o] dr’ aruxecte[(pav) y(ap)] | odre mAovciwrépav 
té¢pav. However, one could object that the second element replaces the normal short syllable with 
a double-short, a phenomenon occasionally attested in Aristophanes and Menander (see M. C. Mar- 
tinelli, Gli strumenti del poeta: Elementi di metrica greca (1997°) 128), so that methodological caution would 
prevent us from assuming it in a fragmentary context. 

If we give up the attempt of reconstructing a clear-cut metrical pattern for the following part 
of the text and assume accidental unmetrical quotations by heart or a more or less intentional para- 
phrase of verses mixed together with segments of actual verses, further supplements that suit sense 
and context could be suggested for the second part of 15 and 16. In 15, if the syntax continues, we 
need a verb to govern the accusative. The writing after ré¢pav is damaged, but I think that exemplt 
gratia A¢[t] ex could be read. On the assumption that the sequence is a quotation, and possibly with 
omissions, we can explain the lack of a subject: it could have been mentally supplied by the audience/ 
readers if the quotation were from a well-known poem. The paragraphus in 15 should indicate a syn- 
tactic break at line-end; at the beginning of 16 the sequence tu tHv pwepol c5 Jv should represent 
the beginning of a new sentence; it suggests a perfect participle middle-passive. Possible supplements 
include: wewo[ipapév]wv (or pewo[pypev]awv) ‘things fated’, peo yOnweév]wy ‘things toiled over’, pe- 
o[ynpev]av ‘things endured’. The initial 7: might represent the interrogative or indefinite pronoun; 
less likely it might continue a word from the previous line (e.g, dv]|7t: in that case we should assume 
at line-end a with superscript v), since the paragraphus in 15, if not misplaced, should indicate a break 
at line-end. Within the line, 1) dicic can be distinguished. 

Then a possible supplement between 16 and 17 is dva|BaAXe[r]ae or ave|BaAXe[T]o (the trace 
seems more suitable for €, but might perhaps belong to the top of a; with the second form we have to 
explain the extra ink visible after -[7]o, perhaps as a dicolon). In general, the idea that death is fated 
and natural and cannot be postponed could suit the context. The syntax might be ri t@v pepo[e- 
papevlov 7 Pidcic ava|Badd¢e[7]a4; ‘What part of things fated does Nature delay?’ It is more difficult 
to relate this with lines 14—15, although we could supply an extra connection by writing wepo[ipape- 
v(wv)] év assuming abbreviation in lacuna, instead of jewo[ipayév]ev. In 17 the sequence 7(epijovcync 
<v7ai6[ may be supplemented in two ways. (1) t(epiobenc ebraid[lac.]; cf. fr. 7. 4 ?etdtlexvia. Taking 
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into consideration the space available at the end of the line, I am inclined to assume that the final c 
of the word was raised above the line. In the context, a good family of children surviving—surviving 
would be particularly poignant in relation to the normal level of infant mortality in Antiquity—would 
represent a likely motif of consolation. More specifically Parsons thinks of ‘children surviving the 
death of the wife’ and notes that Galba also lost both his sons (Suet. Galb. 5). (2) ] t(epuobene ebrai- 
8[evc(tac)]: in this case, I assume an abbreviated form by suspension at the end of the line. edaiSevcia 
means ‘good education’, ‘culture’. This too would suit the context, given the emphasis on co¢/a as the 
true consolation for bereavement. z(ep)obcne might then means ‘surviving’ (in relation to death), or 
alternatively ‘superior’. In either case, to provide a construction for the genitive, we could consider 
supplementing the beginning of the clause as e.g. we[uvné(voc) Tic] or pe[Adpe(voc) THC]. 

18-20 In 19 the sequence |pvxwpev, [ suggests some form of tpvyéw/tpiyw = ‘wear out’, 
‘exhaust’, or of one of its compounds: e.g. t]ptyapev, reT]puywpev-. Alternatively a form from Bpv- 
xao0a1, in the sense of ‘lamenting’, would be possible. A possible pattern for 18-19 could be 7a pu(év) 
@ [ ]|Ppod[vre]c telic, ra dé K(al) Katat]pvyepevo[s, assuming that the main verb of the sentence 
falls i lacuna at 20. For the first participle one could suggest dv[a]|Opodv[7e]c, ‘looking up at’. The 
meaning of the passage could be ‘. . . looking up at something, being exhausted or overwelmed from 
other things . . .. In 20 one could think of an articulation such as @ ca[, but also of a form of the 
adjective acadyc, -éc, or a corresponding adverb or a form of the noun acadeca, to be related to the 
notion of the obscurity of destiny/future or death. Alternatively a form of the adjective acaAeutoc, 
-ov, ‘unmoved’, ‘unshaken’, or a corresponding adverb, may be compatible with the same notion. So 
is the general meaning of 18—20 that, whatever we look at or we have experienced, destiny and future 
remain obscure and unpredictable to us? 

20 |cavtop__[. The sequence could be articulated as | cat7o 6 _[ or as ]c adrop_ [. 

24-5 Possibly a participle zre||7pwy-, in the sense of ‘fated’, which would suit the context. 


ine 

jae | ee 

]@rocda || Ja() 76 ego. [ 
ma dakar | eeeaeN 
ih exavtwindvyeA [ Jav( ) em’ adrar HduyéA(w-) pl 

5 | povcxwpbertec_[ Jepov ccwmdfevtec bal 

|covavarradAakro_ [ |cov avatraAAakrov | 
]AScopevovyPrw_[ yléX(wroc) dedpevov yp(ad-) Tw. [ 
Jvednagiov pay [ |v $y afvov tpaye(dtac) _[ 
].ppdexopl ] py d€ Kap[qwdta- 


10 lee! eal 


1 |... _[, first, lower half of oval descending below writing space, possibly 8; second, vertical 
trace in lower part of writing space, possibly part of upright; third, tiny trace at line-level; fourth, tiny 
trace at line-level 2 [, lower part of upright slightly slanting to right Pan CMe TLIGS Ts 
short stroke, slightly slanting to right and descending below line-level; second, lower part of upright 
descending below line-level; third, very tiny trace at line-level; fourth, two tiny traces roughly in verti- 
cal alignment lying at line-level and at mid-height respectively; 0.5 mm further short horizontal trace 
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in upper part of writing space touching following letter 4 |. ., complex consisting of remains 
of triangular letter, a or a, and superscript letter, consisting of upright joining to left at mid-height 
another stroke (not preserved) —_[, diagonal ascending from left to right joining at mid-height an- 
other partially preserved stroke approaching horizontal 5, |., stroke approaching horizontal at 
mid-height; in upper part of writing space two traces very close to each other in diagonal alignment 
ascending from left to right and roughly in vertical alignment with tiny trace lying at line-level —c_, 
upright whose upper part slightly slants to left and joins at mid-height another partially preserved 


stroke approaching diagonal ascending from left to right —_[, tiny trace at line-level 6 7, cor- 
rection currente calamo from a previous 6? —_[, upright with thick tip 7 _[, upright 3p; 
trace in upper part of writing space _[, remains of upright g ]|., very tiny trace at mid-height 


10 |__[, first, very tiny trace in upper part of writing space; second, trace of stroke protruding above 
writing space, possibly upper extremity of diagonal stroke descending from left to right 


1-10 As said in introd., the content of the fragment is thematically very close to the subject 
treated in fr. 1+2 + ily, but no physical join can be found. Lines 8 and 9 suggest a syncnisis between 
‘Tragedy and Comedy, a topic compatible with the references to laughter in 4 (and perhaps in 7) and 
to the scoptic element in 5. In 8 an authority seems to be mentioned (cf. fr. 4.18, 19). Taking into 
consideration the possibility that fr. 3 belonged to the same composition as fr. 1+2 > iii-iv, some ob- 
servations may be made. Col. iv breaks up at a point seemingly coinciding with the very end of the 
speech (23~33), including a brief syncrisis between Tragedy and Comedy: this makes it unlikely that fr. 
3 was placed afterwards in the lost part of the column as a part of the same epideixis. Alternatively, 
one could place fr. 3 in the lost part of col. iii: however, the text of this column seems to focus on the 
sanguinary aspects of ‘Tragedy, and its argumentation seems to carry on straightforwardly in col. iv, 
so that a section considering also Comedy coming in between, though not implausible, does not seem 
to be the most likely possibility. Therefore I am inclined to think that the fragment belonged to an- 
other part of the same roll. Similar observations may be made for fr. 4 also: moreover, this fragment 
presents two forked paragraph, which may indicate different sections, but in any case it shows striking 
thematic similarities with fr. 3 (see below, fr. 4.1-20 n.). On this basis I do not rule out the possibility 
that the two fragments belonged to the same composition, although no physical join can be found. In 
any case the fragmentary state of the two fragments does not allow us to distinguish a clear develop- 
ment of a coherent argument to establish which of the two fragments could have come first in the 
hypothetical composition to which they both may have belonged. In other words, the sequence ‘fr. 3 
followed by fr. 4’ is purely editorial. 

In general on the syncrisis between Tragedy and Comedy, see Scholia in Aristophanes: Prolegomena 
de comoedia, ed. Koster, XIc: Anonymi Crameri 11, pp. 44-5, 46-9 iSiov 8€ kapwdiac pev 76 [Lepuywe- 
vov €xew Toic cKHppace yeAwra, Tpaywolac dé réevOyn Kal cuppopac: catupixnc b€ od To a6 TévOovc 
€ic Xapav KATQVTGaY, we 0 Edpi7idov Opéctyc Kal AXkneric Kal 7 CodoxA€éovc AX€xtpa, €K [4€pouc, 
acmep Twec gacw, add’ duryy Kal xaplevta Kal Ouedxov exer yéAwra, ofov: ‘Hpakdje mpabetc ta 
curei we yewpyoc dodAoc écraATat eic Tov aypov Tov dumeAdva epyacacBat, dvecraKac Be buKeAAn 
mpoppiCovc TAC aptreAouc KTA. 

A point of particular interest is the mention of what seems to be an authority on Tragedy and 
Comedy. The fragmentary state of the text leaves the question open to speculation, and at the same 
time requires extreme caution. The authority par excellence on Tragedy and Comedy, of whom one 
may think in the first place, is of course Aristotle, but other authors could also be considered: Theo- 
phrastus, author of a ITepi yeAoiov (D. L. 5.46 = fr. 130 Wehrli, Athen. VIII 348a = fr. 710 kortenbaugh) 
and a [epi kapdiac (D. L. 5.47, Athen. VI 261d = fr. 709 Fortenbaugh = 124 Wimmer); Lycophron, 
author of a ITepi kwpq@diac in at least nine books (Athen. VII 278a—b = fr. 19 Strecker, Athen. XI 
485d = fr. 85 Strecker); Eratosthenes, author of a [Tepi dpyatac Kkwmdiac in at least twelve books 
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(Athen. XI 501d = fr. 25 Strecker); Chamaeleon of Heraclea Pontica, author of a [Tepi rc apyatac 
K@pmodiac in at least six books (Athen. EX 374a = fr. 43 Wehrli = Anaxandrides test. 2 K.-A., Athen. 
406e = fr. 44 Wehrli); Crates of Athens, author of a ITepi kwpw6diac (D. L. 4.23 = FGrHist. 244 F 14). 
See also R. Janko, Aristotle on Comedy: Towards a Reconstruction of Poetics ti (1984) 44-7. Moreover, note 
that in fr. 14.3 Aristophanes of Byzantium is probably mentioned. Alternatively, we can consider 
the possibility of a reference to an obscure or completely unknown author. In this respect it is worth 
mentioning the grammaticus Soteridas (Suda s.v. 875), author not only of a ITepi kwpwédiac, but also of 
a vropvnua etc Meévavdpov, and an eic Evpimidyy. In any case, various literary works on these topics 
were certainly in circulation. In the case of Oxyrhynchus, for example, X VIII 2192, the well-known 
second-century letter containing a list of books as desiderata, mentions a work by Hypsicrates entitled 
Kapwdovpevor/ Kwpwdovpeva (col. ii 28-9), Characters/Topics in Comedy (see the re-edition by R. 
Hatzilambrou in Bowman et al. (eds.), Oxyrhynchus: A City and Its Texts 282-6): the fact that other works 
with the same title are mentioned in ancient sources suggests that Kwpywddvpevor/ Kwopmdovpeva 
represented a sort of genre in its own right. 

2-3 In 2 different supplements can be proposed: cfay|cov, ‘sacrificial victim’/‘sacrifice’, or 
chay| vat, ‘to be slaughtered’, or chay[valew/chay|taecBar, ‘to be sacrificed’. In any case it is not 
implausible to think of a reference to tragic plots. Alternatively a reference to the sacrifices performed 
at the altar of Dionysus on the occasion of performances is not to be ruled out; see A. Pickard- 
Cambridge, The Dramatic Festivals of Athens (1968°) 61. Moreover, one may think of a metaphorical 
meaning of the (assumed) slaughter/sacrifice: the victim may be the (personified) Tragedy as bad 
literary genre, as in fr. 1+2 iv 23-7, where it is sent away to the wild men. A reading cfaA[- is also 
possible: e.g. chad[wa or chad[Aew/chad[AecBau. 

The most straightforward way to articulate the sequence in 3 is 7Hv 8aAar7(rav) (for the abbre- 
viation cf. fr. 1+2 > ii 13). It is very difficult to relate this to the context, but one could take into consid- 
eration several possibilities. (1) It could be a reference to the fact that the Great Dionysia took place at 
the end of March, when the seas were navigable; see Theophr. Char. 3.3 tv OaAarrav é€x Avovuciwy 
aXoiwov efvat (on a typical topic of the adoAécync; cf. Pickard-Cambridge, Dramatic Festivals 58 n. 5). 
(2) Another possible connection with dramatic performances and the sea seems to be suggested by 
Eust. in Od. 1472.4—6 on the names of theatres: icréov dé dtu ikpia mpoTrapogutovwc €A€yovTo Kal TA 
év 7H ayopa ad’ dv Cedvro 76 Tadavov Tove Arovuciaxode ay@vac mpw7 cKevachjvas TO ev Atovicou 
Oéatpov. drt dé Ta TovadTa Oéatpa Badacca Koidy éA€yovto, ITavcaviac dmAoi. (3) The sea could be 
connected with the sales of Comedy. In this respect see e.g. Plu. Mor 854c . . . povar ai Mevavdpov 
Kkopmbdiar adbovwv drddv Kal iAapdv petéexovew, wcrep e€ exeivyc yeyovotwv tHc Gadarryc, €€ Ac 
Adpodizn yéyovev. (4) In connection with Comedy, especially from the standpoint of its dimension 
as a ‘democratic’ instrument of social criticism (see below, fr. 4.11-17 n.), the reading cfad[ in 2 in 
the sense of ‘throwing’/‘being thrown’, and the sequence t7v #aAaz(rav) in 3 recall the episode of 
Eupolis, who was thrown in the sea for having criticized Alcibiades in his play Barrav; see: Cic. ad 
Att. VI 1.18; Scholia in Aristophanes: Prolegomena de comoedia, ed. Koster, I, p. 1.1819 (Platonius, [epi 
Siadopac Kwpwdidv), Xa I, p. 27.87-101 (Tzetzes), XIc, p. 44-29-43 (Anonymus Crameri m); cf. PCG 
V, pp. 332-3, test. iv and v; EF Perusino (ed.), Platonio: La commedia greca (Urbino 1989) 48-9; EeGe 
Nesselrath, ‘Eupolis and the Periodization of Athenian Comedy’, in Harvey—Wilkins, Rivals 233-46, 
esp. 234-6. (5) If the textual segment in 4 refers to Dionysus, lines 2-3 may refer to a mythical episode 
concerning the god. Hom. Jl. 6.130-37 reports that Lycurgus persecuted Dionysus and his nurses: the 
god, still a child, threw himself in the sea because of fear, and was welcomed by Thetis; cf. Heraclit. 
All. 35.5-8, Corn. De natura deorum 62.1623, Athen. I 26b, Porph. ad JI. 6.129. Apollod. Bibl. 3.5.1 
places the episode of Dionysus’ jumping into the sea and seeking refuge with Thetis in the context of 
Lycurgus’ opposition to the god: Dionysus’ cortege of Bacchantes and Satyrs is temporarily impris- 
oned by Lycurgus and later freed by Dionysus. Heraclitus, Cornutus, and Athenaeus (quoted above) 
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explain the Homeric episode as an allegory of the custom of mixing wine (symbolized by Dionysus) 
with sea water (symbolized by the sea); cf. Plu. Mor 914d, and Eust. in Il. 736.46-49, 871.33-46. 
Moreover, note that a Satyr drama on the myth of Lycurgus was composed by Aeschylus (of which 
only 4 partly fragmentary lines are preserved; see TrGF II, pp. 234-6, frr. 124-6) and another one by 
Timocles (IrFG 86, test. 2), while a comedy was composed by Anaxandrides (fr. 28 K.—A.). Besides, 
one may take into account the episode narrated in h. Bacch.: Dionysus transforms the Tyrrhenian 
pirates into dolphins when they try to escape him by jumping into the sea (vv. 51-3). (6) Finally, one 
must consider the possibility that 2-3 belong to an unknown quotation, which may or may not con- 
cern Dionysus. 

An alternative reading—paleographically plausible—would be @aear(-): but this would repre- 
sent a unattested sequence, which should be corrected perhaps as 6{a}ea7(-), and supplied as a form 
of Gearyjc, spectators, or as the verbal form @eaz(ac) with indefinite subject (ric) or with a subject 
meaning ‘the audience’, ‘the people’, ‘the crowd’. 

4-5 The adjective 7dvyéAwc occurs six times in Greek literature (according to a TLG search): 
it is referred to Comedy (IG II’ 11387, line 5 = CEG 2.550.3, funeral epigram for an actor, ¢.350), to 
a comic chorus at the Dionysia (IG II” 3ro1, line 1 = CEG 2.773.1, dedicatory epigram commemorat- 
ing the victory of a unknown choregus, ¢.350 BG; see P. Wilson, The Athenian Institution of the Khoregia: 
The Chorus, the City and the Stage (2000) 246-8), to Pan in h. Pan 37, as well as to a woman represented in 
a sympotic context and qualified as Baxyou kai Movcéwy iNapr) Aatpe kal KuOepeinc in AP 5.135.3-43 
cf. also Hesych. 602 (gloss on peuyoperdic). In 5093 it is tempting to supply the text as éz’ adr@ 
dvyeXwr1) and refer the phrase to Dionysus (cf. fr. 4.14) taking into consideration Luc. Pisc. 25 Kal- 
TOL €KELVOL peev Kab’ évoc avdpoc eTOALwY TOLAUTA, Kal év Avovuctoic epeyevov avTo edpwr, Kal TO 
cKOppa edoKer jepoc Te THC EopTic, Kai 6 Bedc icwe Exaupe PuddyeAwe tic cv. However, the text is 
very fragmentary, and the grammar is not so clear as to be sure that 7OvyeA(w-) is a dative. 

5 Possible supplements: ccwpbévrec bn[o Tav TomnTav/KwuwdroTroL@v. Object of the cKw- 
mrew could be e.g, politicians as in Old Comedy; cf. Scholia in Aristophanes: Prolegomena de comoedia, ed. 
Koster, I. Ex taév [T\atwviov TTepi diahopac Kwuwodidv, p. 4.25 fF. cKorod yap ovtoc ‘tH apxaia 
Kkapwota EN’G [77 apxixwpwodta Tr’] rob ccomrew dnpouc Kai diKactac Kal cTpatynyouc, KTA. On 
the scoptic element in comedy, see Arist. EN 1128a of ev odv T@ yeroiw vrepBaddrovrec BawprodAdyor 
doxovcew elvar Kal doprixol, yALxdpevor TavTWC TOD yeAolov, Kal BGAXov croxalopevor Tob yéAwra 
Touncat 7 TOD A€yew edcxnpwova Kal j7) AvTeEiv Tov cKhumTdpevov: of SE unt’ adrol av eimovrec undev 
yedotov toic te Aéyouct Sucyepalvovtec aypo.xot Kal cKAnpot Soxodcw elvat. of 8’ eupeAde mailovtec 
eUTpaTreAoL TpocayopevorvTar, olov €UTpoTrol: TOU yap HOouc at TOLAUTAL doKovct KWICELC elvat, wcTrEp 
d€ Ta copata ex THY KUHCEwY KpiveTat, obTW Kal Th On. emi modalovtoc 8€ Tob yedolov, Kal Tov 
TAcictwv XaipovTw@y TH Tawa Kal TH cKTTEW EaAXov 7 del, Kal of Baoddyxor edtparredor mpoca- 
yopevovtat we xaplevtec: bru Sé diagepover, Kal od puiKpov, ex THV elpyuevev SHAov. TH pwecn 8° Efe 
otkeiov Kal 1 émideEvornc éctiv: Tob 8’ emde€iou écti Tovatra Aéyew Kal axovew ofa T@ ETMLELKEL Kal 
edevbepin apuorrer: ecru yap Twa mpemovTa TH TovovTw A€yew ev Tradide péper Kal dxovew, Kal 7 
Tod edevbepiov mardia Siaheper THC Tob avdpamodw@douc, Kai meTaWevpevov Kai amadevTov. iSor 8° 
av Tic Kal ex TOY KwULwdidv Tov TadaLdv Kai TOV KaWaV: ToIC ev yap wv yedoiov 7) aicypodoyia, 
Toic d€ paddov 7 vrovora: diadeper 8’ od puKpov TabTa mpdc evcxnpuocdvyv. mérepov odv Tov €d 
cK@arovra dpictéov TH Adyew ut) drrperh edrevdepi, 3) T@ pun Avmeiv Tov axovovra 7) Kal TéprEew; 
7) Kal TO ye ToLOvTOV adpicTov; GAXO yap a\Aw pucnrov Te Kal 760. tovabra b€ Kal dxovcerau & yap 
UTomever Gkovwv, TadTA Kal TroLEiv SoKel; Aspasius, in Ethica Nichomachea commentana, Pp. 125.18—22 ‘O 
de drepBadlrAwy Bwpodoyoc Kadeira, émumdAaidc Tic Ov Kal mévTwc Tob yedoiov croxalopevoc irep 
Tov A€yew edcxjpova Kal pa) AvreEiv Tov cKhamTopevov: Evexev Se TOD yéeAwra Kweiv ovdevoc deiderat, 
ovte pidov ovre €xOpou: eviore b€ obSe TadV Bedv, Kabarep ot Tac mada Kwpm@dlac ToncavTec: U6 


yap Bwpodroxiac odd€ trav Oedv ameixovro. Cf. also [Plu.] De proverbis Alexandrinorum, fr. 30 = Scholia 
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in Aristophanes: Prolegomena de comoedia, ed. Koster, XVII p. 69.1-9, who stresses that at the very origins 
Comedy and Tragedy shared the yéAwe and the scoptic element. Other relevant passages are: Scholia 
in Aristophanes: Prolegomena de comoedia, ed. Koster, XIc. Anonymi Crameri 11, pp. 44—5.46-9 idiov de 
KWELMOlac LEV TO LELLYpevov EXEL TOic CKHppact yéAwra, Tpaywodiac dé 7évOy Kal cumPopac; ibid., 
p- 5-44-6.65; IL. Tot adrot [epi duahopdc yapaxtypwr, p. 6.2-4 od yap, wcrrep Apictopavyc, emitpe- 
XEw THY XAapw Toic cKappace Tove [Kpativoc] 76 hoptiKdv TH emiTyncewe Sia TabTHC avaip@v KTA. 
The later passage may suggest a further supplement at the beginning of 5: yapiéct]epov cnwpbevtec 
«TA. (note that we cannot establish the layout of the column, so that part of the supplement may have 
occurred at the end of 4; alternatively, part of the supplement suggested in the right-hand lacuna 
may have occurred at the beginning of 6). Cf. also Pl. R. 452b ta tov yaprevTwy cKHppara. Our pas- 
sage could be taken in the sense of ‘rather/somewhat elegantly/gracefully jeered’. 

6 advamaAAaxrov. ‘Irremovable’? Does it refer to the comic and scoptic element of Comedy? In- 
terestingly, this adjective never occurs before the fourth century (a TLG search gives six occurrences: 
Jul. ad Them. 265d; Synes. Ep. 44.58-9; Palladius, Dialogus de vita Joannis Chrysostomi 61.2; Theophyl. 
IIpoc trove abtot pabytac ataxtycavtac 2.14; Gregrorius Acindynus, Refutatio magna 64; Martyrium 
Sanctae Tatianae 47). 

7 The abbreviated form yp(ad-) may represent yp(ader) or yp(aderar). The wording of this 
line curiously recalls a twelfth-century author, Nicolaus Methonaeus, Oratio 4, p. 272.19-23: add’ éyw 
Tocovtov emi TovTouc puKpopvxy@, we Kal du’ adTo TobTo waddAov THY cumpopay HyeicHar arrapynyopy- 
Tov, OTL TA TEVOOUC Kal Tpaywodlac dedpeva yeAwToc aELovTAL Kal KwUwdlac. 

At line-end possibly dative ra [. 

8 Exempli gratia: 008€\v én a&tov tpaya(diac) with the infinitive «é(az) falling m lacuna, to be 
taken as: ‘he said that this (i.e. the yéeAwra/yedoiov/ckwrrov) is not appropriate to tragedy at all’. 
See e.g. Demetr. Eloc. 169 tpaywdia S€ yapitac pev mapadapBavew ev troddoic, 6 b€ yéAwe €xOpoc 
Tpaywolac: ovd€ yap emwoncerev av Tic Tpaywoiav Talloucay, émEl caTUpoVv ypaiper avTl Tpaywolac. 
Note also that an authority (possibly the same to whom é¢7 refers) is mentioned in 7 yp(a¢-). 

g There are several possibilities of articulation: (1) ypyc]iun 6€ Kap[wdia (or Kwp[w(dia) writ- 
ten in abbreviated form); cf. fr. 1+2 > iv 27-8 and following passages: Plu. Adv. Colot. 1127a add’ Gre 
Kal Tpaywoia@v TonTal Kal KwUWdidV Gel TL TELPMVTAL XpTCLoV TapexecBar Kal Aéeyew vrrép vopwv 
Kal moAuTeElac, ovTou €, Kav ypapace, ypadovct TEpl moAurelac iva Ln) Todirevmpeba, Kal Tept py- 
ropikync iva fr) pntopevwpev, Kal Trept Bacirelac iva [un] devywpev 70 cup Probv BaciArcder KTA.; Gal. 
Libr. Propr. XX.1, p. 173.11-12 Boudon-Millot €? ypyciwov avayvwcwa rote tmawWevopevorc 4 Tahara 
xwpwdia. The adjective yprcipoc is referred to tragedy in Athen. VI 223b—d in relation to a quotation 
from Timocles’ Aovuccaloucas (fr. 6 K.—A.). (2) od8Japy dé cap[woia-. (3) |], unde cap[wdia-/-av 
or a case of the noun Kwywo.otro.oc. 


fr. 4. 
tise ie 
28 peers se estan 
totrav| | vata 70 mav[tlwy a&iw[tarov 
movecavTo mPryv [ moet avTov mp(oc) THY _[ 
5 evalweaywr [| Mevav(dp-) we ayav,_[ 
B.wv ut ave [ Bapwv od y(yv-) ave, [ 


K_uta_moAAakay  [ K_ uta TOAAGK(tc) av, [| 
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w ex [ ], dy, [ wc Exglalyridye a[- 
Kca_lourroucka_ [ K(at) ca wourrouc K(at) a_[ 
10 véar.. avKe [| ev&ato 6” av K(at) éx[ 
evctabevacare | evctabeiac are [ 
TwoeTpuTnKka | Tw de TpwTy Kwp[woia 
ta€ewcetAnyer| Takewc elAnyev [ 
duove® crralope| Atovuc( ) acrralopmel- 
15 yavTnve dnuw| y(ap) adrav K(at) dnuw|- 
Opepearroder€ [| Opepe amroder€_[ 
ew Ttpay’rn'v’K[ elv(ar) THe Tpayw(Siac) THY K[wywdiav 
K Toc vetiro [| K(at) avtoc ev émAdy( ) [ 
ao | |rop[ a o(rarc) py(ct) a[(ept)] Kaper[diac 
20, .xupt [6.2] «| wcxupe [62] K(at) [ 


dalled a Dalaba 


1 |, _[, first, tiny trace at line-level; second, two traces, very close to each other, at line-level 
DMEM agi) [, first, upright whose upper part slightly slants to left; second, small circle in lower part of 
writing space, either a small o or loop of a; third, lower part of diagonal stroke ascending from left 
to right; fourth, two traces very close to each other in diagonal alignment ascending from left to right, 
lying in lower part of writing space; fifth, extremely tiny trace at line-level ],, extremely tiny trace 
at mid-height 3 ],, remains of small circle in upper part of writing space 4 0., remains 
of two uprights belonging to square letter _[, two extremely tiny traces in vertical alignment, 1 
mm distant, lying at line-level and below line-level respectively 5 .¢, upright slightly slanting 
to right; 1 mm further short horizontal trace at mid-height v_, upper part of upright whose tip 
joins to left crossbar touching following letter _[, upright 6 B_, lower extremity of diagonal 
ascending from left to right; slightly further, in upper part of writing space, scanty and slightly blurred 
trace suggests diagonal stroke descending from left to right and touching following letter at mid- 
height —_ w, upright whose tip bears a very small circle, 1 or p _v, left-hand arc _[, tiny trace 
slightly descending below line-level 7 «,, remains of triangular letter, Aor A a, upright 
whose tip is attached to right to thick horizontal trace, 1 or P _[, remains of upright descending 
below line-level 8 w_, two traces in vertical alignment lying at line-level and in upper part of 
writing space respectively _«_, lower extremity of upright descending below line-level —_]_, tiny 
trace in upper part of writing space _, very tiny trace at line-level in diagonal alignment ascending 
from left to right with short horizontal trace lying in upper part of writing space _[, confused traces 
suggest diagonal stroke ascending from left to right g a,, upright followed, 2 mm further, by 
trace in upper part of writing space, possibly tip of another upright _[, upright (above it very short 
diagonal stroke ascending from left to right, but perhaps it belongs to previous line) 10 _v, re- 
mains of left-hand are  ¢_, first, crossbar whose centre joins another stroke (not preserved) and is in 
roughly vertical alignment with tiny trace at line-level; second, upper part of right-hand arc touching 
previous letter? —_a, remains of triangular letter _[, upright joining at mid-height another stroke 
(not preserved) 11 __[, central part of upright? 12 _[, upright slightly slanting to right 
joins at mid-height another partially preserved stroke approaching horizontal 14 _c, remains 
of triangular letter 16 _[, extremely tiny trace at mid-height 17 7,, remains of stroke 
approaching horizontal at mid-height whose right-hand extremity joins another slightly diagonal 
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stroke ascending from left to right and lying in lower part of writing space _r, short diagonal stroke 
descending from left to right in lower part of writing space; 2 mm further, small trace in upper part 
of writing space joining following letter: the complex suggests left-hand arc 18 «’, trace in 
lower part of writing space, possibly part of left-hand arc or loop _.r, short diagonal stroke ascend- 
ing from left to right in upper part of writing space, touching following letter; its lower extremity is 
in vertical alignment with very tiny trace in lower part of writing space —_v, upper part of upright 
protruding above writing space and slightly slanting to right _[, vertical stroke, 2 mm long, in upper 
part of writing space, perhaps part of raised letter as abbreviation 1g $7, central part of 
upright slightly slanting to right? _[, left-hand are and bottom part of circle? Omer, inst, 
tip of upright; second, remains of upper part of upright? —_y, short horizontal stroke in upper part 
of writing space touching following letter —_c_, two tiny traces roughly in vertical alignment —‘]_, 
upper part of a right-hand arc 21 _[, very tiny trace in upper part of writing space __|_, very 
tiny trace in upper part of writing space 


1-20 The preserved text appears to be articulated through two devices: (1) forked paragraphus 
(lmes 2 and 11), indicating a substantial break in the text either within the line (in which case it would 
probably be marked with a blank space) or at the end of it (in which case the line may have ended 
short); (2) ekthesis of lines g and 20. With respect to (1) we have to assume that the text is divided into 
two sections: in the first section (2—11) the comic writers Menander and Ecphantides are mentioned; 
the second section (11-20) seems to deal with the origin of Comedy and to introduce a comparison 
with Tragedy (17). Line 1 should have contained the end of a previous section, probably thematically 
related to the following one (see 2 n.). With respect to (2), the context suggests that the ekthesis marks 
quotations, in the way that it marks lemmata of commentaries. In commentaries the lemma often 
begins in the line before the line in ekthesis, and the verse citations are normally written out as prose; 
cf. e.g. LUI 3710, XXX 2737 (= CLGP 1.1.4, Aristophanes, no. 27, pp. 157-82), XXI 2306 (= CLGP 
I.1.1. Alcaeus, no. 11, pp. 150-60). 

The supplements suggested are based on the assumption that a line contained originally about 
28-30 letters; but in a such cursive script variations in the number of letters per line are to be ex- 
pected (see 17-20 n.). 

2 Two alternative supplements can be suggested: | ®iAumm[id- and | ®iArw7[o-. These per- 
sonal names can be referred to a comic character or to a comedy writer (cf. 5 and 8, where Menander 
and Ecphantides are mentioned respectively). There are two comedy writers of the New Comedy 
called ®irvrmidyc (PCG VIL, test. 1-9, frr. 1-41, pp. 333-52) and ®idurzoc (PCG VII, test. 1-4, frr. 
I-3, pp. 353-5) respectively. Very speculatively one could suggest in 1-2 Nav]|vvov, a play by the above- 
mentioned Philippus. 

The forked paragraphus at lne-beginning should mark the end of a section and the beginning 
of a new one. 

3 70 Tav[t|wv aévw[TaTov Parsons. 

4 movet adtov «TA. Possible reference to a comic writer representing a comic character? 

5 aywv__[. In relation to Menander, this sequence can be articulated as the noun aywy, or as 
the present participle of the verb &yw. The two uncertain letters at the end of the line may fit y<[, 
the beginning of a form of yiyvoyat, but ti[ is not to be ruled out as an alternative: it could be an 
indefinite pronoun referred to comedies or comic characters, exempli gratia Mev(avdpoc) we aywv T|/ 
tu[va, in the sense ‘Menander introducing (on stage) a [comic character]’; cf. 4 n. Unfortunately no 
syntactical articulation can be reconstructed with certainty: of course wc could be used as an adverb 
or as conjunction. In the latter case it could introduce different types of clauses (declarative, final, 
causal, etc.); moreover, it could be constructed with the participle. 

5-6 A number of supplements may be considered. (1) Bap]|Bapwy, or the participle BapBapav 
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from the verb BapBapéw in relation to characters or linguistic aspects of Comedy. With regard to the 
representation of certain characters, one could recall Tzetzes’ remarks on the fact that New Comedy 
limits the use of the yoyoc to three specific social categories: slaves, foreigners, and barbarians; see 
Scholia in Aristophanes: Prolegomena de comoedia, ed. Koster, XXIa, p. 88.85-7: kal tHe Tpit Fv 6 oyoc 
KEKPULL[LEVOC, / TAnv KaTa. dovAwy Kal Eevwv KaL BapBapwv, / Hc HV Meévavdpoc epyarnc Kal Didn- 
pov; cf. also XVIIIa, p. 71.38-39. (2) madickwv co]|Bapa@v, capricious courtesans; cf. Plu. Quaestiones 
convwiales 706b deep apeder rapa To Mevavdpw [rapa] trav cuptrotay Exactoc emBovAevopevoc b70 
Tod mopvoBocKkob coBapav Twa maidicKny emayovtoc avroic. On meretrices in Menander, cf. fr. 23.2. 

In 6 after yi(yv-) a syntactical pause indicated by a short blank space should occur. 

6-7 Ké]|KAvras would be possible, but the verb is used in poetry: of course, in theory, one could 
think of a quotation incorporated in the text without any layout device (cf. fr. 1+2 > iv 4-6). Alterna- 
tively kavral or tyAt||KavTar or Ke] KavTar. 

8-11 The supplement Exd[a]vridyc, suggested by Parsons, fits the traces and the context. 
Among the very few fragments by this comic writer we have a fragment from a uncertain work criti- 
cizing the Megarian Farce (fr. 3 K.—A.), which the Megarians claimed was the origin of Comedy (cf. 
Arist. Po. 1448a). It has to be pointed out the fact that Ecphantides enjoyed a reputation as the eldest 
comic writer (see Anon. in Arist Eth. Nic. TV 6, GAG XX p. 186 Heylb. = PCG V, p. 126, test. 4, and 
p. 128, fr. 3); this seems to be compatible with the reconstruction of the argument in 11~12—probably 
introduced by o¥]|7w—that Comedy was the first to take shape, in the sense of being born or having 
reached its full form before Tragedy. 

As said above, in g the ekthesis suggests a quotation. If that is the case, we may think of a line 
(or a part of it) by Ecphantides; lines 10 and 11 may also represent quotations. The sequence ca_.dov- 
mrouc 1s rather difficult to articulate and interpret. We can consider three possibilities: (1) caxwdovTouc, 
as a plural accusative from the adjective caxidou7oc, an unattested formation similar to the Pindaric 
adjective acmidddouz7r0c, with the meaning of ‘carrying the noise of shields’, as Parsons suggests. The 
meaning may lead to assume a quotation about noisy battles, unless the adjective was used in a meta- 
phorical sense. In that case it could perhaps be applied to the Megarian Farce, carrying a negative 
connotation. (2) A form of the personal name Cakic/Cyxic, assuming an otherwise unattested second- 
declension genitive in -dov through metaplasm, a name occurring in Epicharmus, fr. 123 K.—A. (PCG 
I, pp. 95-6), and in Pherecrates, fr. 10.1 K.—A. (PCG VII, p. 110), and also in an inscription of ¢.450 
Bc from Camarina; see F. Cordano, Le tessere pubbliche dal tempio di Atena a Camarina (Roma 1992) no. 41. 
Besides, this form is used as a noun to indicate a servant: see Aristoph. Ve. 768 and schol. ad loc.; Poll. 
III 76, Hesych. ¢ 480 (cynic: olfkoyevic dobAoc, 7) dovdAn. KrA.). Note also note that Caxic is attested as 
a feminine form for the ethnic Schyta in Ctesias of Cnidos, FGrHist 668 F. 8a, p. 452, and Steph. Byz. 
Ethnica, s.v. Caxar, p. 550 (cf. R. Lesi, Mus. Crit. 10-12 (1975-7) 86). (3) cavidou mrouvc, considering cavidou 
as an otherwise unattested second-declension form through metaplasm for cavic, -i80c, perhaps to be 
understood as the platform of the stage. The phrase cavidouv zovc would mean then ‘foot/base of the 
stage’, possibly in relation to evcrafeiac in 11 in the sense of ‘firm foundation’. 

The textual elements surviving in 10 and 11—evéarto and edcrafeiac—may be thematically 
related to interpretation (1) of the sequence ca, wkovouc in g: the idea of boasting and of firm 
foundation may fit a sort of poetic manifesto by Ecphantides, taking a clear-cut position against 
the Megarian Farce, criticizing somebody who ‘might boast . . ..—perhaps affirming his superiority 
or priority as a comic writer?—in relation to a well-built comedy structure (e.g. wer’] | edctabelac), 
which could also be related to ra€ewe in 13. From a metrical standpoint in 10 the phrase ev€aito 8’ 
dy «(at) could fit a trimeter, assuming that «(a) is in crasis, e.g. xd«[eivoc. In 11 edcrabetac would 
certainly fit an iambic trimeter, either near the beginning (e.g, pret’] | edcraecac) or after the caesura. 
After that, if the trimeter carries on, the sequence dze_[—if epsilon is short—should represent the 
resolution of the long element into two shorts. More problematic appears line 9: the sequence (al) 
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ca wovrrouc (al) a [ could be the beginning of a trimeter if ca_ Sov scans as a cretic and K(at) a [ 
is taken as a crasis. But supplements (1) and (2) suggested above would produce a choriamb, which in 
the first metron of an iambic trimeter is very rare in tragedy and can hardly be paralleled in Comedy 
(see Martinelli, Gli strumenti del poeta 94-5, 111). 

11-17 In 11 the forked paragraphus indicates the beginning of a new section. Since the scribe 
usually writes consistently iota adscript, it is perhaps advisable to exclude a dative at the beginning of 
12 for the sequence rw. Among the possibilities: o8]|rw or an imperative like Aeyé]|rw with Comedy 
as subject (Parsons). In 13 the expression ra£ewe etAnyev could be taken in the sense of ‘took shape’, 
‘was organized’ (cf. Plu. Mor. 1024b). In 14 Avovuc( ) dcrafope[- is likely to indicate the relationship 
between Comedy and Dionysus, and may be supplied as dcrafopé[vy, having as subject Comedy, in 
the sense of ‘embracing Dionysus (in her process of taking shape)’. In 15 the sequence dy leads 
one to think of a mention of the function of Comedy as an instrument of political and social criti- 
cism, and therefore of the education of the people; see: Aristoph. Ach. 631; Xenoph. Ath. 2.18; Luc. 
Anach. 22; Marcus Aurelius 11.6; Scholia in Aristophanes: Prolegomena de comoedia, ed. Koster, V. ITept ric 
Kapwodiac, p. 14.19 ([Cratinus] . . . deep Snuocia pactiyt TH Kwpwdia KoAdlwyr), XIb. Anonymi 
Crameri I, p. 40.24-35. The adjective 5yw6nc probably qualifies the preceding adr7v indicating 
Comedy. Note that it is used in Scholia in Aristophanes: Prolegomena de comoedia, ed. Koster, XV, p. 66.43, 
referring to Aé€ic in the sense of ‘common’, ‘popular’ (kwpixy ect A€Ec Kow7, Kal Snuw@dyo); here it 
is tempting to give it the meaning of ‘democratic’. In 15-16 a very likely supplement may be €]|6peve, 
possibly referring to a metaphorical upbringing of Comedy, If so, a putative father could be Dionysus 
himself (cf. Aristoph. Wu. 531-2). The basic line of thought could be that Comedy took shape as first 
(i.e. before Tragedy) and that Dionysus brought her up in her function of a democratic instrument. 
Developing this line of interpretation at the end of 14 one may supply a verb with Dionysus as sub- 
ject, e.g. aveiAaro (Parsons) in the sense of recognizing as a child. 


” 


ov-| 
Tw b€ TpwTy Kwp[wdia C.15 
tagewe eiAnyev [we tov diroyéAwra 
Atovuc(ov) actralope[vy 6.5 avelAato 

15 y(ap) adtnv K(al) Onuw[dy K(at) cto & 
fpepe atrodetEalc ToAA@ ypnctotrépav 
elv(ar) THe Tpayw(diac) THY K[wuwdiav 


A rough translation could be: ‘In this way Comedy first took shape, welcoming Dionysus [as 
lover of laughter. . .] for [he recognized] her [as his child and] brought her up as democratic [and . . .] 
showing that Comedy is [more useful] than ‘Tragedy.’ 

As far as I know, however, the claim that Comedy took shape before ‘Tragedy does not occur 
in any source. 

17-20 x(al) adroc in 18 is very likely to refer to o¥(twc) dy(ct) in 19; the subject must come at 
the end of 17. The letter a at the beginning of 19 may be interpreted in three different ways: (a) End 
of a word of the preceding line; but this seems to be not very likely, since there are no other examples 
of such an unexpected word division in this papyrus. (/) It could be a word itself, the relative pronoun 
neuter plural a, but the syntax is not clear. (c) As Parsons suggests, it may be taken as a numeral, al- 
though the usual horizontal stroke is not preserved, but this could have fallen 7m /acuna just above the 
letter. Such a numeral may be used to indicate the first of two plays with the same title, the second 
of which should be indicated with a f. Such a case is attested several times for Aristophanes; see: 
XXX 2659, a list of comic poets and their plays of the 2nd century, fr. 2, col. 1 10 Ne]déAau f’, and 
14 ITA] odz[o]c a’ (cf. PCG IL.2, test. 2c, p. 6); Scholia in Aristophanes: Prolegomena de comoedia, ed. Koster, 
XXXa, p. 142 (cf. PCG IIL, test. 2a, pp. 4-5) AloAocixwy B' (line 8), Oecwodopralovcar f' (lines 13-14), 
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NedéAau f' (line 16), [TAodroc f' (lines 17-18). Besides, the fifth/fourth-century-Bc comic poet Diocles 
is author of a Ovéctnc PB’ according to Suda 8 1155, while Schol. (Ald.) in Aristoph. Nu. rogd (I 3.1, 
p. 34.19-20 Holwerda) refers to the AdréArcoc B’ by Eupolis (cf. PCG V, test. 1, p. 18). With regard 
to Menander’s production, see XXVIII 2462, a list of Menander’s plays of the 2nd century, line 9 
Aserdoi af (cf. PCG VL.2, test. 41, p. 16), and Harp. p. 226.8 Dind. (O 35 Keaney), who refers to the 
‘ExixAnpoc B' (cf. PCG VL, fr. 136, p. 110). In this respect one could take into consideration a particu- 
lar feature of Menander’s rather formulaic epilogues to his plays: the ‘metatheatrical’ dimension, in 
which the author gets directly in contact with the audience, addressing the spectators by inviting them 
to clap, in the context of the announcement of the komos to lead off the actors, asking for garland 
and torch, and the prayer to the goddesses Nike for victory (Dysk. 965-9; Mis. 464-6; Sam. 733-7; 
Stk. 420-23; Epit. fr. 20; cf. fr. 1+ 2 >1v 29-31 n., and see A. Martina, Menandro Epntrepontes (Roma 
2000) 1.2 602~7, comm. on fr. 20). According to my reconstruction of the text, in 5093 an author is 
reported to make a statement z[(epi)] Kawpuw[ diac in the epilogue of his play. Given the ‘formularity’ 
of the ‘metatheatrical’ epilogues of Menander, I am more inclined to think that the comedy writer 
quoted as the author of ‘a certain play alpha’ is Menander rather than Aristophanes or somebody 
else, although of course it is not possible to prove it. On this basis lines 18-19 could be supplied exempli 
gratia as follows: 


Meévav(dpoc) de] 
k(al) adroc ev éemdAdy(w) [tHc EmuxAnpov 


& ov(twe) Py(ct) w[(ept)] Kwpw[diac c.16 


In 18 I have chosen the supplement rjc EmixAnjpov because it fits better the space available in 
lacuna (note that this line would have 25 letters, i.e. it would be rather shorter than average, but this 
is not impossible taking into consideration the cursivity of the script, as said in 1-20 n.). One could 
think that the space available zn /acuna in 19 after the trace I have interpreted as 7 = z[(ep2)| (cf. fr. 1+2 
iv 14) may have contained a 7’ = 7(7c). However, this abbreviation for the article is never attested in 
5093. Therefore perhaps the article was accidentally omitted or, taking into consideration the nu- 
merous books simply called wept kwpmdiac (cf. fr. 3, 1-10 n.), one could think that the phrase z[(ep?)] 
«ww [diac survived in the papyrus is just what the author meant. For the abbreviation év émAdy(w) 
in 18, cf. fr. 142 ii 17. This word has here the specific meaning of ‘concluding part of a play’, i.e. 
e€xOecuc, which is attested in Schol. vet. in Aristoph. Ran. 1500 Diibner (cf. LJS s.v. 1.2) and in Schol. 
rec. in Nu. 1452b (Thomas/Triclinius, ed. Koster, I 3.2, p. 194). 

In 20 the ekthesis suggests a quotation, which, according to the reconstruction of the text in 
18-19, is likely to come from Menander. At the very beginning, the first trace could be reconstructed 
as a 1, while the following ones may fit a c with extended flat top, as in 5 ec, icyupe_[. We could rea- 
sonably assume that a quotation from Menander would be in iambic trimeters, since they represent 
the great bulk of his work (iambic tetrameters catalectic only occasionally, and lyric metres in special 
circumstances; cf. Gomme—Sandbach, Menander: A Commentary 36; Martina, Menandro Epitrepontes ii.1 
16-17, 31112). On the basis of the sequence we could then say that either (a) the line begins a trimeter, 
or (4) it continues a trimeter from the line before. If (a), the final trace of the sequence icyupe_[ must 
belong to a vowel or a consonant or pair of consonants that do not lengthen the preceding iota. Pos- 
sible supplements are a form of Attic future of the verb icyupiGopar, icyuprer-/icyuprov-, or of the 
sigmatic aorist of the same verb, or of the adjective icyupixdc. However, none of them seems to fit 
the traces. If (4), we could supply écxupr¢[: the traces after the sequence icxupr suggest the round top 
of a Z, as in 14 dcrraloue[; after the lacuna of about two letters, the remaining trace fits an 0. I am 
inclined to suggest ‘cyupi[er]o—in the sense of ‘to be strong, insist’?—{or a compound beginning 
in the previous line, like ducyupiomat, amucyupiComat, cuvicxupiCouar; but note that neither the verb 
icxvptCowar itself nor its compounds are attested in the surviving works by Menander). The full form 
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would occupy the end of a trimeter; if the final o was elided, it could come earlier, as e.g. éxeivoc] | 
icxupifer’ (for letters that should be elided for the sake of the metrical laws but are written in scriptio 
continua in papyri, see GMAW* 8), but in that case we have to assume that (a2) was no part of the 
quotation. Assuming exempli gratia that écxupil[er]o comes at the end of a trimeter, the first part of the 
trimeter should have come in 19 (of course we cannot exclude the possibility that only a part of a tri- 
meter was quoted). In that case we need a rough estimate of the number of letters that a Menander 
trimeter could have contained: a random check suggests that a Menander trimeter may contain from 
about 25 letters to 32 letters (e.g. Asp. 133, 268, Dysk. 969 = 24.5; Asp. 331, Dysk. 384, Epit. 1116, Pk. 162, 
811 = 25; Asp. 400, Georg. 68, 76, Mis. 260, Pk. 389, 503 = 25.5; Asp. 145, Epit. 302, Mis. 210, Pk. 467 = 26; 
Dis. Ex. 20, 111, Dysk. 107, 287, Mis. 7, 297 = 26.5; Dysk. 447, 479, 961, Epit. 261, 375, Georg. 23, 76, Mis. 
299, Pk. 129, 363, 527 = 27; Asp. 120, Dis. Ex. 96, 112, Epit. 1100, Georg. 5, Mis. 303, Pk. 355 = 27.53 Asp. 
60, Dis. Ex. 21, 94, 103, Epit. 1071, Georg. 51, Mis. 139, 296, 298, Pk. 375, Sam. 54 = 28; Dis. Ex. 97, Epit. 
1120, Georg. 72, 80, 82, 86, Mis. 304, 318, Pk. 469, 483, 710 = 28.5; Asp. 4, Dysk. 311, 521, Mis. 282, 301 = 
29; Asp. 96, 385, Dis. Ex. 100, Dysk. 4, 232, 822, Epit. 231, 418, 514, Georg. 47, Mis. 170, 300, 305 = 29.53 
Dysk. 835, Mis. 321, Sam. 18 = 30; Asp. 416, Dis. Ex. 17, 27, 61, 101, 104, 105, Dysk. 186, Georg. 79 = 30.5; 
Asp. 360, Georg. 17, 75, Epit. 562, Sam. 45 = 31; Asp. 114, Dis. Ex. 16, 19, 95, Dysk. 666, Epit. 1127, Georg. 
745 77 = 31.5; Asp. 326, Mis. 1, Pk. 550 = 32; Asp. 13, 301, Georg. 73, Dysk. 66, Mis. 207, 310, Pk. 186, 540 
= 32.5). Besides, we could also assume that the word xkwjwédiac supplied at the end of 19 could have 
been written in abbreviated form as kwpw8(iac), so that we could have roughly c.20 letters in lacuna; 
considering also the irregularity of the script and the possible occurrence of abbreviations as well as 
the possibility of blank space before quotation, we can conclude that there is a statistic possibility that 
a Menander trimeter was quoted in 19~20: with regard to its length, we would have several alterna- 
tives within a range of ¢.25~c.32 letters. 


eee. 
Col. i Col. ii 
?top ?top 
Jvous me | 
].ay' 70¢ _ [ 
] Ae we | 
].yupo wo 
5 —_ jvrne a verar( ei 
] Ge roel] | 
]go7 kav[ jw [ 
]e0d@ atp w [| 
].€e Tul |rou[ 
10 = ron’ 10 c.p.[ 
]ve,t el, Joel 


|7.4 ja Se a! 


15 J. pov 15 padun [.]..[ 
] 70° mepaitepw [ 
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]uXd” Tedeca,  ppa.[ 

6° Bakxevauc | 

].ap wr [] ecu 

2 J, ap? 20 ap .[ ¢3 ]7,a,[ 
lv [erece ht 
|@av ow | 
25 |veuc 25 pot[ 

]_ 70 av | 

}n6m od 

Jeare a 

Jece 
Col. i 

2 |.a, upright with tip joining crossbar to left, r or T 3 ]|., remains of small right-hand 

arc in upper part of writing space 4 ],, remains of small right-hand arc in upper part of writ- 
ing space 6 ]_, tip of triangular letter, probably a g |., tip of upright? cries 
extremities of square letter, k, N, or x 12 7, upper part of left-hand arc? ES) | a uns, 
trace at line-level, possibly foot of upright; second, two traces in vertical alignment at line-level and in 
lower part of writing space respectively, possibly belonging to upright 15 |. ., first, remains of 
curve approaching left-hand arc; second, upright; close to it trace at mid-height, possibly remains of 
loop, $? 16 |, lower half of upright 19 ]., upper part of diagonal stroke rising from left 
to right and touching upper extremity of loop of following a, possibly y 20 |_., first, two traces 


in vertical alignment lying at line-level and in upper part of the writing space, possibly extremities of 
left-hand arc; second, upright joining following a with horizontal stroke at mid-height, possibly 1 with 
ligature 23 ].. ., first, trace at line-level; second, remains of lower part of upright protruding 
below line-level; third, trace at line-level 26 ]_, very thin vertical trace above writing space 
touching left-hand extremity of crossbar of following T 29 €,,remains of upper part of upright 


Col. 1 

1 _[, left-hand arc 2 _[, left-hand arc 3 ,[, part of curve that may belong to upper 
half of left-hand arc 5 _.|, first, right-hand arc rather oval, probably 6; second, left-hand half 
of NorM 6 ra_, rather big upper arc _@, join between two strokes of which only one is 
partially preserved to the extent of upper part of upright —_[, rather thick upright 7 [, upright 
bearing remains of crossbar with a sort of grave accent above, probably abbreviation Oops 
short diagonal stroke ascending from left to right, departing from mid-height and touching left-hand 
extremity of first lobe of following @ _[, remains of upright joining at mid-height to right another 
stroke (not preserved) 10 ¢_, tiny trace at mid-height in vertical alignment with upper extremity 
of previous ¢ _[, left-hand arc 12 _[, very short and tiny vertical stroke in upper part of 
writing space; 2 mm further, extremely tiny mark in lower part of writing space —_[, first, upper 
arc; second, tiny short stroke approaching vertical in upper part of writing space 13 _[, loop 
in lower part of writing space, very likely belonging to a __L first, very tiny mark at line-level; 
second, join between two strokes in lower part of writing space 14 ,[, circle with open top: o 
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or left-hand lobe of o 15 . ,[, first, tiny trace at line-level; second, trace of upright descend- 
ing below line-level? (but it could belong to following line) __ | first, trace at line-level; second, 
foot of rather thick upright? 16 _[, ligature at mid-height between w and following letter 
(not preserved) 17 a_, ligature with preceding letter forms curve approaching left-hand arc: 
core _p; Short vertical trace at mid-height _[, upright reaching mid-height and joining to 
right another stroke (not preserved) 18 _[, remains of loop and tiny trace lying in upper part 
of writing space, suggesting A 19 _[, two traces in vertical alignment lying in upper part of 
writing space and at mid-height respectively; the first one touches right-hand extremity of crossbar 
of preceding tT —‘]_, right-hand arc 20 [, upper half of upright _a, trace of rather odd 
shape: perhaps upper part of 3? —_[, two tiny traces very close to each other in vertical alignment 
in lower part of writing space 21 _[, trace in upper part of writing space 2 ae east 
lower part of upright descending below line-level; second, remains of bottom arc; third, trace in 
lower part of writing space 24 w |, ligature at mid-height between o and following letter (not 
preserved) 26 _[, very tiny horizontal trace in upper part of writing space; below, very close to 
it, stroke approaching horizontal, 1.5 mm long; possibly € or e 27 _[, trace at line-level, possibly 
foot of upright; above, in upper part of writing space, curve approaching horizontal: the complex 
suggests T 28 _[, tiny horizontal trace in upper part of writing space 


Col. 1 

Possible articulations: 2 y(ap); 4 a|pyupo-, cf. 20 apy( ); 7 dy(ci); 8 e.g. O]eoSuw(p-)?, cf. fr. 9.8; 
10 (epi); 14-15, possibly a reference to or quotation from (note in 7 and 17 ¢n(ci)) the comic poet 
Apeubiac (PCG II, pp. 197-211), as Parsons suggests (on the popularity of Amipsias in Oxyrhynchus, 
see also XX XIII 2659, a list of comic writers and comedies of the first/second century, listing two 
plays of this comic writer, Moschmoi and Sappho; his name is to be supplied in lacuna); 17 Edvoluy(-) 
$7(ci): possibly a quotation from Menander’s Evvotyoc (PCG VI.2, pp. 110-16, frr. 110-49) or from 
Diphilus’ Evvotyoc 7 Crpatiwryc (PCG V, p. 54); 28 -cK]@mra(v). 


Col. 1 

Three sections of the column—3~4, g-11, and 18-20—are in eisthesis. Unfotunately the scanty 
remains of the column do not allow us to establish if they are quotations, and if so, if they are of 
verse. Taking into consideration the sequence Baxyevaic_ [ in 18, one could think of a relation with 
the theme of violence in Tragedy and the references to Pentheus’ myth. 

g ti[c] (or 7[c]) tou 7-. 

10 cwpol- or cwhpw{-? Note that the motif of the cwdpovety in relation to the devotion to 
Dionysus often occurs in E. Ba.; see e.g. 1150-51 70 cwdhpoveiv dé Kal céBew Ta TMV Bedy / KaAAcTOV; 
cf. also 314, 317, 329, 504, 686, 940, 1341. 

14 GOpd[ or abpow [v, or the corresponding adverb a@pow|c. Note that in E. Ba. 725 this ad- 
jective refers to the invocation to Dionysus by the Bacchantes (‘Jaxyov abpow cropatt Tov Atdc yovor). 

15 A form of the adjective pafujoc, -ov, or of the corresponding verb or noun: the notion of 
carelessness may be related to the attitude of Pentheus towards Dionysus’ cult. 

16 meupatépw | or tecpatépwy [. In this context perhaps to be taken in the sense of ‘beyond 
human nature, power or understanding’. 

17 The sequence ppa_{ may be restored as éppay[y, from the verb pryvupe; in E. Ba. 1130 the 
phrase pynyvica capac describes Ino’s action in the c7apayyoc of Pentheus. It is therefore very tempt- 
ing to see in 5093 a reference to Pentheus. ‘The previous sequence can be interpreted as a participle, 
teNécac, in the sense of ‘performing rites’; if referred to Pentheus, the general sense of the passage 
may be that Pentheus, having joined the Bacchantes in performing the Bacchic rites, was lacerated 
by his own mother. 
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18 The sequence can be considered a form of the feminine noun Baxxeia, indicating the Bac- 
chic revelry (as in E. Ba. 232 and 1293), or as a form of the adjective Baxyeioc. If this is the beginning 
of a metrical quotation, it clearly does not belong to an iambic trimeter. But the indentation may 
suggest that the text here continues from the line before, in which case Baxyetacc could fit a trimeter 
after the fourth-foot caesura. 


Irn —> leg 
top , 
JAwc }.pe[ 
]pOr |. wovcad. | 
| dave ] vendecc. [ 
| Kroe | .Kveavrp [ 

5 | .«Aeouv 5 |]. veercere [| 
JeacBau ] ov expw _[ 
|tacbe |. rop8ouc [ 
|KaAAo | ovovcad|[ 

]. .uxne 
10 | .evovte 
], rev 
ae 
Fr. 6 
3 |. 6, remains of upright 5 |. , scanty remains of ligature with following ¢ 


9 |.., first, remains of upright in upper part of writing space; second, right-hand arc of round letter 
10 ]_, vertical trace in upper part of writing space; to right remains of ligature with following letter 
11 |, _, ligature with following letter in upper part of writing space; second, small circle, probably 
head of p 12 |_., first, stroke approaching horizontal in upper part of writing space; second, 
top of round letter? 


Ey 

1 |. , scanty traces suggest shape of left-hand arc _[, lower part of upright protruding 
below line-level 2 |, short horizontal stroke in upper part of writing space joining following 
letter _[, remains of left-hand arc 3 ],, very tiny trace at line-level _[, foot of upright? 
4 |, oblique trace ascending from left to right in upper part of writing space; stroke approaching 
horizontal at mid-height and touching following letter _[, left-hand arc 5 |., diagonal 
stroke descending from left to right in upper part of writing space _[, diagonal stroke ascending 
from left to right with tip curving downwards 6 ]., very small trace in upper part of writing 
space touching following letter _[, small traces almost in vertical alignment, part of upright or left- 
hand arc 7 |,, trace at line-level _[, thick and blurred trace in lower part of writing space 
8 |., blurred trace in upper part of writing space 


Fr. 6 
5 €Aeouv-. Part of a participle from the verb éAeéw, perhaps in relation to the stimulation of 
feelings of pity through tragic performances? 
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6 @]<acAa, possibly in the technical sense of being a spectator at dramatic performances (LSJ 
S.V. 3). 


lhe 9 
Possible articulations: 3 y]evynGeic, [; 4 edr]exviay, cf. fr. 142 4 17 edrraid[; 5 vieic; 6 expw [3 ” 
7 dpOovdc. 


Fr. 8 > Ir, 9 > Ir. 10 > 


leer gat Weel if 


|Seoprac[ Jeywod [ |. rov[ 
|], avavroul Java Jered| 
JeFopro [ raido || ha 
5] pecan [ 5, ,ov [ 
|xper[ utrav | 
Tova | 
50 
Bou | 
10 ~=— tal 
Fr. 8 
1 |__, first, very tiny trace at line-level; second, bottom arc? _[, left-hand are Bel ss 
short diagonal stroke descending from left to right in upper part of writing space, whose lower ex- 
tremity joins left-hand extremity of horizontal stroke lying at mid-height 4 _[, lower part of 
upright slightly slanting to right 5 |., upper part of upright —_[, tiny trace in lower part of 


writing space 


1A 

1 |., bottom arc _[, two traces in vertical alignment in upper part of writing space and at 
line-level respectively 2 _[, remains of left-hand arc 4 _[, two tiny traces in vertical 
alignment very close to each other in upper part of writing space and at mid-height respectively 
5 |... first, two very tiny traces below line-level; second, extremely tiny trace in upper part of writing 
space _[, upright slightly slanting to left, whose upper part intersects diagonal stroke ascending 
from left to right and lying in upper part of writing space 6 _[, remains of left-hand part of 
crossbar ? below, in lower part of writing space, tiny vertical trace, 0.5 mm long, at edge a Ale 
circle in upper part of writing space 8 |, two extremely tiny traces almost in vertical alignment 
lying in upper part of writing space and at line-level respectively g .[, rather short diagonal 
stroke ascending from left to right in upper part of writing space, whose lower extremity touches tip 
of right-hand oblique of previous Y 


Fr, 10 

1 ]., very tiny trace below line-level 2 |., thick trace at mid-height An ae [, 
first, tiny trace in upper part of writing space; second, thin short diagonal trace ascending from left to 
right in upper part of writing space at edge of gap; third, upper part of upright whose tip joins to left 
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short stroke approaching horizontal; fourth, remains of top arc with sign of abbreviation consisting 
of a diagonal stroke ascending from left to right in upper part of writing space; fifth, blurred trace in 
upper part of writing space touching centre of abbreviation stroke of previous letter 


Fr. 8 


Possible articulations: 2 8’ €oprac; 3 adrol; 4 w}leOdpio-; 5 pecan; 6 cf. fr. 15.1. 


Fr. 9 

Possible articulations: 2 éyw Se; 3 dvagi[-, cf. fr. 3.8 and fr. 4.3; 4 mado_[, cf. fr. 142 > iv 19 
rravdogpoviac. For the abbreviation in 8 cf. fr. 518. 

6-10 remains to left of intercolumnium to 0.7 cm. 


Fr. 10 

3 See fr. 1+2 > iti 7 and 23-4 n., iv 16. 

4 m(ept) [? 
Fr 11> Fr. 12 > 
coka col. 1 


hoe fee bed 
Jal jaeaee 
le cted [| Jevov A 


cpar| Jor?u [ 

5 vearc[ 5s |. thve_[ 
amec [ pwr [ 
avau [ |. edov [ 
kate | }r°xpla}o’ [ 
val Jeav8[ 


Fr. 11 col. 1 
1 ],, two traces in vertical alignment in upper part of writing space and at mid-height respec- 
tively 4 ]_,, thin vertical stroke, 0.2 cm long, probably remains of upright 


Col. 11 

1 ],, very short diagonal trace at line-level__[, diagonal stroke ascending from left to right, 
whose tip joins to left horizontal stroke 3 _[, traces suggesting a thin stroke approaching hori- 
zontal, which could be part of upright or left-hand arc 6 [, upright 7 .[, short diagonal 
trace descending from left to right at mid-height 8 _[, short diagonal trace ascending from left 
to right in upper part of writing space 9 ..¥, tp of upright protruding above writing space, 
followed, 2 mm further, by very tiny and faded trace in upper part of writing space: square letter? 


Pe i 
1 _[, two extremely tiny traces in lower part of writing space very close to each other als 
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foot of upright 2 |., short horizontal trace at line-level _[, left-hand arc 3.) |ptbree 
extremely tiny traces very close to each other in vertical alignment in upper part of writing space; 
very tiny trace at line-level in vertical alignment with previous group of traces 4 _[, very tiny 
vertical trace in upper part of writing space, rather close to previous letter 5 |., trace protrud- 
ing above writing space _[, vertical stroke, perhaps central part of upright? 6 |., slightly 
diagonal trace descending from left to right in lower part of writing space and at mid-height —_[, 
circle with open top: 0 or left-hand lobe of ? 7 |., short slightly diagonal stroke slanting to 
left in upper part of writing space 8 ]ro, position of o above the crossbar of T raises the ques- 
tion whether it is meant as an addition, i.e. ro, or as an abbreviation, i.e. ro( ) 7, corrected from 
a previous letter, perhaps €? —_[, slightly blurred trace belonging to upper part of upright or part of 
the deletion strokes of previous A TOM ee , first, tiny diagonal trace descending from left to 
right in upper part of writing space; second, tip of upright followed by sign of abbreviation consist- 
ing of a diagonal descending from right to left, probably «; third, remains of crossbar? fourth, tip of 
triangular letter? fifth, upper part of upright 


Premnceleat 
3 Seer, 10:3 1. 
6 azeck[ed-. Past form of amockedavyypu in the sense of ‘to scatter’: reference to Pentheus’ 


sparagmos? Cf. fr. 5 117 n. and E. Ba. 1137-9. 


Pr 12 

2 lauPo[ or iapBe[. Possible form of the noun tapBoc or from the adjective iapBetoc, referring 
to Tragedy or Comedy? 

4 Possibly yéA]wro(c); cf. 8. 


han Fo ig ii 
Jeued [ Jacov | |} Kper‘a| 
| myo| | urep | | vorcer| 
],addo [ ].¢"apd] ].weyPul 


], Gan | }.pe€. 1 i 


Fr 13 

1 _[, lower extremity of upright protruding below writing space and ending with leftwards 
curve 2 ]_, two traces in vertical alignment, lying in upper part of writing space and at line-level 
respectively 3 ]., diagonal stroke descending from left to right with upper extremity curving to 
right, Aore _[, diagonal ascending from left to right 4 |., very tiny trace at mid-height _[, 
upper part of upright whose tip joins left-hand extremity of horizontal, possibly belonging to crossbar 


Fr. 14 

1 _[, faded remains of upright slightly slanting to right 2 |, upright _[, left-hand 
angle of triangular letter 3 ]., remains of ligature with following letter, consisting of a diagonal 
trace descending from left to right in upper part of writing space _¢, remains of abbreviation stroke, 
slightly slanting to right, attached to left upper part of body of letter 4 |., two tiny traces in 
vertical alignment very close to each other in upper part of writing space _[, upper part of left- 
hand arc intersecting upright from previous line 
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Bras 

1 ]_, trace at line-level in vertical alignment with left-hand extremity of horizontal Delle 
left-hand arc 3 ],, remains of left-hand arc 4 |., tip of upright? 
Prag 


Possible articulations: 2 7yiv; 4 Ow, ‘punishment’? 


Fr. 14 

3. dle dn(ci) or | en (ch. fi. 3.8). 

Ap(icro)h(avnc)?, reading ap¢’ (with abbreviation stroke) and taking it as a monogram similar to 
the monogram apm for Ap(ucro)v(txoc), as Parsons suggests; but K. McNamee, Annotations in Greek and 
Latin Texts from Egypt (2007) 38, does not record this form in marginal references to Aristophanes of 
Byzantium (while the monogram for Aristonicus is illustrated at p. 39). The presence of Aristophanes 
of Byzantium as a source is perfectly compatible with the topics of other sections dealing with trag- 
edy, comedy, Euripides, and Menander (cf. fr. 142 > iv 1-14 n., 14-22 n.; fr. 4.5 n., 5-6 n., 17-20 n.). 
Alternatively, one could consider the sequence dp¢[ as metathesis for dp’, but the instance is not to 
be found in Gignac, Grammar i 314-15. 


Fr. 15 
Possible articulations: 1 cu}y«per( ), from cuyxpitixdc, comparative?, cf. fr. 8.6; 3 ju(ev) eyp(ad-), 


ck ir, 9.7. 


Fr. 16 > Fr. 17 > frag 


ee en derae 


ies, Mel I ice ele ee 
Teal Jbeu iene) 
JEachare [ Je }yovocl, |cexal 
5 jepOwk | & |» souel 5 |cder[ JeAo [ 
ihre ea (eet Pee em 


ies ] ec? sef ].. af]. «7 
],xor[ Tele 
Lara ].aA[ 
10 ] .ecuec. [ 
June] ser[ 
| uo? [ 


Fr. 16 

1 |, ., first, horizontal stroke in lower part of writing space, 3 mm long; second, extremity of 
diagonal stroke ascending from left to right? | ___, first, lower extremity of diagonal stroke ascend- 
ing from left to right?; second, lower extremity of diagonal stroke ascending from left to right; third, 
trace at line-level 2 a, ., first, remains of curve approaching left-hand arc and ligatured with 
following letter; second, wide curve approaching upper part of left-hand are and touching following 
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letter 3 __[, traces in diagonal alignment ascending from left to right in upper part of writing 
space 4 .[, upright 5 «_[, remains of upright? 7 |...., first, tiny trace in upper 
part of writing space; second, tip of diagonal stroke ascending from left to right; third, tiny and faded 
trace in upper part of writing space; fourth, tiny trace in upper part of writing space _«_.[, remains 
of left-hand arc in upper part of writing space 


Bey 

1 ]|_, horizontal stroke at mid-height —_[, remains of left-hand arc? 4 7_., first, upright 
followed, 3 mm further, by trace at line-level; second, part of upright protruding below line-level; 3 
mm further, very tiny trace at mid-height _[, left-hand arc 5 |., right-hand arc in upper part 
of writing space, very likely raised letter belonging to abbreviation _[, I-mm-long diagonal trace 
ascending from left to right at line-level 6 |_, horizontal stroke, 1.5 mm long, in upper part of 
writing space, touching following letter 7 |., trace in upper part of writing space Says 
tip of upright; 1 mm further, tiny trace in upper part of writing space g |., trace below line- 
level _[, upright shghtly slanting to right in lower part of writing space; above, diagonal stroke 
descending from left to right, possibly sign of abbreviation 10 |_, part of diagonal stroke de- 
scending from left to right in ligature with following letter _[, remains of left-hand arc Il 7 
written in a very reduced form, or rather 1? —_ second y bearing a sort of circumflex accent as a sign 
of deletion? 6 overwritten on a previous letter? 12 | , upper part of diagonal stroke descend- 
ing from left to right —_[, very scanty remains of upright 


live tite! 

1 |_, tiny trace in upper part of writing space _[, foot of long upright touching left-hand 
end of crossbar of t of following line 2 o., remains of upright 3 |., right-hand arc 
in upper part of writing space 5 .[, horizontal stroke in upper part of writing space curving 
down to right, linked to remains of upright? 6 ev, upper part of upright _[, diagonal 
stroke ascending from left to right with upper extremity curving down __o, first, right-hand half of 
crossbar, touching tip of following letter; second, upright? —_[, short slightly diagonal trace ascend- 
ing from left to right in upper part of writing space, in vertical alignment with tiny trace at line-level 
7 |.., first, very short horizontal trace in upper part of writing space; second, tip of upright? —_a, 
apex in upper part of writing space, followed 2 mm further by upright, N possible —_|_, join between 
horizontal stroke and upright in upper part of writing space (only extremities of these stroke are pre- 
served) 8 ]_., first, tip of upright?; second, curve approaching left-hand arc whose upper tip 
joins tip of thin vertical stroke: the complex suggests cursive €, similar to the € inthe same line | _, 
ligature with following letter consisting of stroke at mid-height slightly ascending to left On les 
ligature with following letter consisting of short diagonal stroke descending from left to right in upper 
part of writing space 


Fr. 16 
4 achare.[a-? 


Fr. 17 
Possible articulations: 5 ]w( ); 9 «(al); pu(ev)[; 12 | aydor(-). 


Fr. 18 


There are in fact two fragments: I have assumed that in the first 7 lines a letter is missing be- 
tween the two fragments, but this is not certain. 
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Fr. 19 > ir 20> 


] 

teal JAepO| 

]cod [ ].b.vncl 
5 ] .vexacro [ 5 pace. .1 

]... pyew [ ] .cre[ 

].. .adey[ len | 

] 


Goll 
]Oev[ 
10 ].v.ul 


jai 


Fr. 19 
1 ]_, traces in lower part of writing space 2 |., right-hand arc, either head of p or o 
3 |. ., first, right-hand arc; second, upper part of upright _[, first, stroke approaching horizontal, 
1mm long, at mid-height; second, remains of triangular letter, either a or a 4 .[, lower part of 
diagonal descending from left to right in lower part of writing space 5 ]., very short diagonal 
trace descending from right to left touching at mid-height upright of following letter _[, lower half 
of upright protruding below line-level 6 ]_., first, tip of upright protruding above, belonging 
to triangular letter?; second, very tiny trace in lower part of writing space at edge of lacuna “Ps 
very thin tiny diagonal trace ascending from left to right in lower part of writing space, followed 1 
mm further by upright joining to left remains of horizontal stroke at mid-height —__ [, only join with 
previous letter preserved, consisting of diagonal stroke descending from left to right in upper part 
of writing space and departing from the upper extremity of the right-hand lobe of the preceding co 
7 J..., first, trace at line-level at edge of lacuna; second, trace at line-level at edge of lacuna; third, 
trace at line-level at edge of lacuna, in vertical alignment with tiny trace in upper part of writing 
space, lying at the opposite edge of the lacuna 8 ]_, two traces roughly in vertical alignment, 
lying in upper part of writing space and below line-level respectively _a, left-hand arc in upper part 
of writing space —__[, first, two diagonal strokes joining at mid-height, tiny trace in upper part of 
writing space in diagonal alignment descending from left to right with the right-hand diagonal stroke: 
possible a or lower half of x; second, scanty remains of bottom arc?; third, two traces in diagonal 
alignment lying in upper part of writing space and at line-level respectively; further tiny trace to right 
of the lower trace previously mentioned 9 @ corrected currente calamo? 10 ]., upper part 
of right-hand arc? _v, left-hand and right-hand corners of triangular letter 11 _[, short thin 
horizontal stroke in upper part of writing space 


Fr. 20 

1 ]_ ,, first, bottom arc in lower part of writing space, bearing blurred horizontal stroke, 1.5 mm 
long; second, foot of upright protruding below line-level? —_[, first, tiny trace at line-level; second, 
very tiny trace at line-level 4 ],, stroke approaching upright —4_, remains of left-hand arc 
5 ]., blurred remains of triangular letter — c__, first, blurred traces rather confused: correction ?; 
second, blurred traces of diagonal stroke ascending from left to right, whose upper part seems to 
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curve to left _L upright protruding below line-level and curving to left 6 |., right-hand 
arc 7 |... first, trace in upper part of writing space, possibly belonging to right hand extremity 
of crossbar; second, tip of upright? —_[, very tiny trace in upper part of writing space 


Fr. 19 

5 Kactop|? 

6 not Apyeiw, unless the two parts of the fragments do not join so closely (Parsons), but cf. « in 
the previous line, whose right-hand part lies in the right-hand part of the fragment and seems to join 
perfectly with the left-hand part; possibly pew? 


Fr. 20 
Possible articulations: 4 |dovnc; 5 |dpoc. 


Een => tice fos > 


[ Ie. 18 
vf ].«a_[ pa Fpl 

[ 

[ 


| Kau ler? |. eTocd [| 
].7@ Javro[ Ka_| 
5 J.axl 5 | [Jer 
}rol eo 
de i 
1 |, thick trace at line-level _[, lower extremity of stroke slightly slightly slanting to right and 
descending below line-level 2 |, left-hand arc 3 |., remains of upright? _[, traces 
in vertical alignment at edge; the lowest one could belong to left-hand arc 4 |., upper part of 
upright with tip curving to left or upper part of right-hand are _[, remains of upright slanting to 
left and joining another stroke (not preserved) at mid-height, r? 5 |., short vertical stroke in 


upper part of writing space 


BrE22 

1 _[, very small loop in upper part of writing space, part of T? 2 |,, upright whose 
upper extremity is linked to left to diagonal stroke ascending from left to right; below lower extremity 
of that diagonal, extremely tiny remains of left-hand arc? _[, remains of left-hand arc in ligature 
with descending diagonal of previous A 3 _[, small loop in upper part of writing space; short 
horizontal trace at mid-height: T? 5 ]., very tiny trace in upper part of writing space |, 
horizontal stroke, 2 cm long, in upper part of writing space, touching upper extremity of left-hand _ 
lobe of following oo, whose left-hand extremity is in vertical alignment with tiny trace lying at mid- 
height at edge 6 _[, very tiny trace in upper part of writing space 


Ei 

: 2 _[, two extremely tiny traces in horizontal alignment with each other, 1 mm distant, lying in 
upper part of writing space _p very close to preceding raised @: added later? 3 _[, extremely 
short horizontal trace at line-level 4 ]. , remains of triangular letter _[, horizontal stroke at 
line-level with thicker right-hand extremity at edge 
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Fr 22 


aes 
alleen ict 


Fr. 23 

2 pa[A]O(ax-). Possible (but rather speculative) articulation, as abbreviated form of the per- 
sonal name Ma\@axy, which occurs in this abbreviated form in X 1231 3 and 5, from Menander’s 
Cixva@vioc (CGFP no. 189, fr. 11 Sandbach), rather common in New Comedy (see Gomme-—Sand- 
bach, Menander 633-4); cf. fr. 4.5-6 n. on Menandrean meretrices. However, from the paleographical 
standpoint we have to assume that the d falls in lacuna, and therefore to consider the two tiny traces 
described above as mere spots of ink; moreover, the p following the abbreviated form is attached to 
the superlinear 6, as the @ itself was added later after the p. Alternatively, the assumed raised 0 and 
the following p may form a complex that fits a bearing a sign of abbreviation. 

2,3 Suggest line-beginnings. 

4 w instead of «? 


Fr. 24 > Fr. 25 > Fr. 26 > 


ro eel ae 
]  oSecef Ipov [ ].wov, [ 
|tec [ Jevo| hvienha [ 


Fr. 24 

1]. _ ,, first, extremely tiny trace at line level; second, lower part of stroke slightly slanting to 
right protruding below line-level; third, lower part of diagonal stroke protruding below line-level; 0.5 
mm farther remains of diagonal stroke descending from left to right lying at line-level —_[, very tiny 
trace at line level 2 |,, remains of triangular letter, a or A 3 |rec, cw written by the same 
hand above this sequence in a slightly smaller size 


Fr. 25 

1 |, , _, first, diagonal stroke descending from left to right and reaching lower extremity of 
upright; to left of this, in vertical alignment with left-hand extremity of diagonal, a very tiny trace at 
line-level; second, lower part of upright with rightwards hook; third, loop touching line-level ail 
short stroke approaching horizontal at mid-height: ligature with previous letter? 2B Ne pans 
top of an oval; second, top of around letter _[, very tiny trace above writing space 
Fr. 26 


2 ]_, horizontal stroke, 1 mm long, in upper part of writing space, touching tip of follow- 
ing1 —_v_, tiny dot in upper part of writing space, at first sight like a high stop, but in 5093 no other 
dots to mark pause are found _[, horizontal trace at mid-height, possibly extremity of crossbar 
ce | , first, extremely tiny trace in upper part of writing-space; second, tip of upright?; third, 
tip of upright?; fourth, tip of upright attached to left of short diagonal trace descending from left to 
right; fifth, blurred top of round letter attached to following letter _[, left-hand arc? 
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Fr. 24 


3 Likely a participle in the plural corrected into an indicative of the third person; but the se- 
quence written above may represent a variant. 


Frey Fr. 28 > 
Col. 1 Col. 1 
I. [ ee! 
Jepo” “| evd | 
ie Mg FP i ar a Bren tt [ 
Fr. 27 col. i 
1 ]_, lower part of upright protruding below line-level 
Col. ui 
2 _[, remains of left-hand arc? 
Fr. 28 
1... ,[, first, lower part of upright descending below line-level; second, lower part of upright 
descending below line-level; third, lower part of upright descending below line-level; fourth, bottom 
arc in lower part of writing space 2 _[, remains of left-hand arc Oi ata [, first, upright 


touching not entirely preserved crossbar: T?; second, diagonal ascending from left to right, touching 
right-hand extremity of crossbar of previous letter; third, thin horizontal trace, 1 mm long, in upper 
part of writing space; fourth, top arc touching to left tip of upright; fifth, upper part of upright pro- 
truding above writing space, whose tip is in horizontal alignment with tiny trace lying 1 mm further 


Fr. 29 > Fr 30> Fr. 31 > 
ieneal Teed | 
}. el pe ]oe, 
Joa [ Jnzal Ja,, 
]ec| Jazre| Ju 

ee re, | (foot) 5 | 


Jial 


lie & 

: 1 |. . ., first, extremely tiny trace at line-level; second, bottom of loop at line-level; third, lower 
part of upright descending below line-level _[, very tiny trace at line level 2 |, very short 
vertical trace in upper part of writing space 3 _[, diagonal stroke descending from left to right 
in upper part of writing space 5 |., thick trace in upper part of writing space _[, thick trace 
at mid height, attached to previous letter, possibly belonging to upright 7 |., extremely tiny 
trace above writing space _[, trace above writing space, possibly tip of upright or diagonal 
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Fr. 30 

1 |. ., first, trace descending below line-level, possibly leftwards hook of upright; second, left- 
hand arc with tiny trace at mid-height: € or 6 2 |_, extremely tiny trace in upper part of writing 
space _[, left-hand arc 


Fr 31 
1 |., short diagonal stroke ascending from left to right in upper part of writing space; tiny 
trace at line-level in vertical alignment with previous stroke —_[, diagonal stroke ascending from left 
to right; at mid-height join with another stroke (not preserved) 2 _[, diagonal stroke ascend- 
ing from left to right 3 a., curve descending below line-level and approaching right-hand 
arc; above it some blurred trace; possibly H_ _[, thick vertical trace in upper part of writing space 
4 .[, remains of left-hand arc? 5 |., blurred diagonal stroke descending from left to right 


Fieeg 
Possible articulation: 4 z]oAv|-. 


ea E33 => 
cola col. u 


m 


Ime [ 
}_ oul 
Pl 


Tan 
ae h2 
SS "a = 


R 
x 
ima 2 





a 
er a ee a ee a ee ee 
o 
x R O 


ce 
[= 


Fr. 32 
1 __[, traces that may belong to central part of left-hand arc 2 |., upright slightly slant- 
ing to right 


Fr 33 coli 
2 ]_, part of diagonal stroke, descending from left to right, in lower part of writing space 
3, ],, short vertical trace in upper part of writing space 4 ]., blurred trace in lower part of 


writing space 


Col. 1 

1 above first preserved line in intercolumnium, rather faded and thin diagonal stroke, ascending 
from left to right, 2.5 mm long: critical sign or accidental stroke? 2 __[, first, upright slightly 
slanting to right; on its left, in horizontal alignment with its tip, traces in horizontal alignment, 
probably left-hand part of crossbar: T?; second, short vertical trace in upper part of writing space 
3 _[, extremely tiny and faded trace at mid-height 4 .[, upright descending below line-level 
5 .[, part of upright? 6 _[, extremely tiny trace at mid-height at edge 


DOGS hae LORICAL HPIDEIX EIS ays) 
Fr. 34 > Fr. 35 > Wig ss 


Ieee et inert 
|ra[ Joup| exe 
Jvur[ qa 

jot 
el heh 


Fr. 34 
1 |,, short vertical trace in upper part of writing space _[, first, lower part of left-hand arc; 


second, trace at line-level 4 .[, upper part of right-hand arc? 5 |... first, upper part of 
upright whose tip joins short horizontal stroke to right; second, two traces, very close to each other, 
in upper part of writing space 


Fr. 35 
1 ]_. ., first, lower part of upright; to right very close to it small trace; second, tiny trace at 


line-level; third, extremely tiny trace at line-level 3 |_., first, remains of upper part of upright; 
to left, very close to it, tiny trace; second, tip of upright? 


Fr. 36 

1 |_, right-hand arc _[, two very tiny traces in vertical alignment between each other in 
upper part of writing space 2 |_, two traces in vertical alignment, lying in upper part and in 
lower part of writing space respectively: possibly part of upright or extremities of left-hand arc 


Fr. 36 
Possible articulation: 1 Jov, but Ja with big loop not to be excluded 


Boy > Pr 68 => Fr. 99 —> 
Jew Jol Jor, 
Ire. L Jro[ lead 
Al et val 


Fr. 37 
2 _[, tip of diagonal stroke descending from left to right and protruding above writing space 
3 _[, very tiny trace probably belonging to stroke protruding above writing space 


Fr. 38 
3 ]_., first, trace approaching vertical protruding above writing space; second, top of round 


letter? 


Fr. 39 
1 ]., upright whose tip joins left-hand crossbar: r or T possible _[, left-hand arc Die 
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short diagonal stroke descending from left to right, protruding above writing space, with lower ex- 
tremity in ligature with crossbar of following letter 3 _[, two very tiny traces very close to each 
other and almost in vertical alignment in lower part of writing space 


lie By 
Possible articulation: 2 ] tpa[yw(dia-) [; cf. fr. 45.2. 


Fr. 39 
Possible articulation: 2 «]a767(v) [ without aspiration for ca6orv? (see Gignac, Grammar i 134-5). 


fr 40—> Fr. 41 > Ir 42 > 


aay eee oe 
ret lies al ie 
ie a 


Fr. 40 
2 ]_, two faded traces in vertical alignment, lying at line-level and in upper part of writing 
space respectively 


Fr. 41 

1 ]___, first, very tiny trace below line-level; second, two tiny traces very close to each other and 
close to right of lower part of upright protruding below line-level; third, very thin horizontal stroke, 
2 mm long, in lower part of writing space 2 |_, short vertical trace in upper part of writing 
space _[, remains of left-hand arc? 3 |. .., first, very tiny trace in upper part of writing 
space; second, top of round letter; third, upper part of upright, joining to right crossbar 


Fr. 42 
1 _[, lower half of upright 3 |. ., first, short horizontal trace in upper part of writing 
space touching to left prolongation of upright of $ of previous line; second, tip of upright? 


Fr. 43 > Fr 44 > Fr 45 > 


eek Tiel ia 
ial [ 


[be oa ane | 


Fr. 43 
1 ]_, lower part of upright —_[, upright descending below line-level 2 ]., circle in upper 
part of writing space: head of p or o 
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Fr. 44 

1 ]., extremity of upright protruding below line-level 3 |., right-hand half of triangular 
letter, A or A 4 ],, stroke 2 mm long approaching horizontal intersects upright and protrudes 
above writing space 


Pr. 45 

1 ],, remains of upright whose tip joins to left crossbar: tr or T possible —_[, upright slightly 
slanting to right 2 |_, remains of crossbar touching following letter; join with missing stroke— 
probably upright—is visible at left-hand extremity of preserved part of crossbar _p_., top of trian- 
gular letter —_[, trace at mid-height 


Fr. 43 
Possible articulation: 2 |ow[ or |puf. 


Fr. 44 
Possible articulation: 3 |de:[ or | ae [. 


Fr. 45 
2 | tpaye(dia-) [; cf fr. 37.2. 


be ab - Pr. 47 > Pro = Fr. 49 > 


Jol tea Lael ] 

Jol Jacxl Jol |nzl 

2 Res J.oc [ —— Te 
dhe 


Fr. 47 
1 |__, first, bottom of round letter; second, foot of upright 3 |., short stroke approach- 


ing horizontal, 1 mm long, lying at line-level and touching following letter _[, short diagonal trace 
descending from left to right in upper part of writing space, attached to upper extremity of previous C 
4 |... ., first, lower part of diagonal descending from left to nght; second, left-hand corner of trian- 
gular letter, a or a; third, tip of upright 


Fr. 48 
1 |__[, foot of two uprights, 2 mm distant from each other 


Fr. 49 
1 ]_, lower part of upright touching to right remains of stroke approaching horizontal, pos- 


sibly N 3 |. ., upper part of two uprights, 2 mm distant from each other, possibly belonging 
to square letter 
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Fr. 50 > Fr, 51> Fr. 52 > 
peal fico Lf 
]xv pee |x [ 
eet peel ].¢f 

Jwel et 
: peeve | 


Fr. 50 

1], _, foot of two uprights 2 mm distant from each other, possibly belonging to square letter 
3 x... first, upper part of upright protruding above writing space; second, tiny trace in upper part of 
writing space, 1 mm distant from previous letter 


Fr. 52 

1 ]_., first, short horizontal stroke, 2 mm long, roughly at mid-height; second, upright descend- 
ing below line-level 2 _[, remains of left-hand arc 3 |., tiny trace in upper part of writing 
space 4 |. ., first, short stroke approaching horizontal joins upright at mid-height, very likely 
N; second, lower extremity of diagonal stroke 5, ]., thin vertical trace below line-level ats 
thick stroke approaching upright; left-hand arc also possible 


Fr. 53 preserves traces of 7 lines: although no letter can be distinguished, ink and trace suggest the 
same hand. 


The following fragments are written on both sides: 


Fr. 1bzs 
ae 1 
top top 
]. ax. ].ctarn pw [| 
Puma [Bare Borel 
JotpownAvr™ ].L. Joe{, Javel 


] vow [ IP aided bse 
5 Teta etal 5 LJ]. .vr.acd[ 
Rate ell ],<dca[ 


eve del 


1 |, horizontal stroke, 2 mm long, in upper part of writing space: part of crossbar? vis 
thick rather blurred trace in upper part of writing space, in vertical alignment with tiny trace at mid- 
height 4 ],, lower extremity of upright descending below line-level very close to tiny trace at 
mid-height _[, left-hand arc 5 ],, diagonal stroke descending from left to right —]_, upper 
half of upright —_ 6, upper half of triangular letter, aor a —_[, tip of upright, followed 0.5 mm 
further by tiny trace at mid-height 
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1 ]_, tiny trace in upper part of writing space’ 7, , lower half of two uprights belonging to 
square letter; possibly 7 —_[, short horizontal stroke in upper part of writing space, departing from 
upper extremity of right-hand lobe of preceding o 2 w_, remains of left-hand arc or upright 
tick 3 ],, diagonal trace ascending from left to right in upper part of writing space __, sign 
in the form of a circumflex accent lying slightly above writing space and touching left upper extremity 
of arc of € 4 |.., first, remains of upright; second, shape of triangular letter, Aor a J, re- 
mains of right-hand arc and trace at mid-height: possible o or o (in the latter case the left-hand lobe 
of o should fall i lacuna) v_, remains of upright as raised letter indicating abbreviation _[, thick 
trace at line-level 5 |., remains of traces in vertical alignment, probably belonging to upright 
protruding above writing space —_}_, confused traces belonging to two or three letters; it is possible 
to distinguish two uprights descending below line-level and traces roughly in horizontal alignment 
in upper part of writing space: cl or T1 possible —_z_, short diagonal stroke ascending from left to 
right in upper part of writing space, whose lower extremity touches right-hand extremity of crossbar 
of preceding T: sign of abbreviation or upper extremity of left-hand arc of €? 6 |., curve in 
upper part of writing space approaching diagonal stroke descending from left to right Gale 
first, apex in upper part of writing space, possible top of triangular letter; second, rather narrow bot- 
tom arc touching previous traces _[, upper part of round letter _} _, two tiny traces very close to 
each other lying in vertical alignment in upper part of writing space 


= 
Upper margin about 2 cm. 
Possible articulations: 2 Av; 3 oly AVN; 3-4. Ady | . . . [Ba]pdvoucla; for the zwnctura cf. D. L. 
7-112 
+ 
Upper margin 0.5 cm. 
Possible articulations: 2 |Batwe Oode[; 5 Owvt(ar). 
Fr. 2b0s Fr. 305 
i 1 aa Y 


al vege: in| ] 

Jew [ J, oA [ ieee lee. 

der uf Joc | ]. mPra€i[ ] oe wel 

Jar Jvro | pow “rag |peret, re 
5 ].«eal [ras 5 lynne ote ee ek 

].v«[ lol 

qh Jopy 


Fr. 2bis > 
1 |_, short diagonal stroke descending from left to right in lower part of writing space, touch- 
ing upright of following N _[, loop, possibly a 2 _[, left-hand arc 3 7 , foot of 


upright? _[, bottom of round letter, e or o 5 .[, upright, on its left, very close to it, two 
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extremely tiny traces in slightly diagonal alignment ascending from left to right at mid-height and in 
upper part of writing space respectively; above the upright tiny trace 6 |., curve approaching 
left-hand arc lying in upper part of writing space, whose lower extremity touches left-hand oblique of 
following Y; oddly shaped 0 not to be ruled out —_[, upright protruding above line-level and ending 
with leftwards tiny hook 7 |., extremely tiny and faded trace protruding above writing space, 
possibly mere stain 


1 

1 |. ., two traces at line-level, 3 mm distant from each other: possibly feet of two uprights be- 
longing to square letter 2 |.,traceatlinelevel _[, stroke approaching vertical, departing from 
lower extremity of right-hand diagonal of previous letter and lying in lower part of writing space: 
left-hand arc not to be excluded 3 |., short horizontal stroke in upper part of writing space, 
possibly right-hand extremity of crossbar touching following letter _[, remains of loop, possibly a 
4 _[, short vertical stroke in lower part of writing space, possibly part of upright 5 ]., thin 
short diagonal stroke descending from left to right in upper part of writing space and touching follow- 
ing letter at mid-height —_[, upper half of left-hand arc 6 |_, extremities of left-hand arc? 


Fr. 3 bis > 

1 |,, extremely tiny trace at line level 2 |. ., first, very short horizontal trace at mid- 
height; second, curve approaching upper half of upright and slightly slanting to left _[, remains 
of upright? 3 ]., scanty remains of lower extremity of upright descending below line-level 
4 |,, upright slightly slanting to right and joining to left remains of crossbar __v_, tiny vertical trace, 
1 mm long, in upper part of writing space i | toile , first, central part of right-hand arc?; 
second, vertical stroke 3g mm long slightly slanting to left, protruding above writing space and touch- 
ing line-level of preceding line; third, left-hand arc; fourth, upper part of upright protruding below 
writing space; fifth, upper part of left-hand arc embracing small trace at mid-height; sixth, short 
diagonal trace ascending from left to right above writing space 


+ 

1 __[, first, lower part of upright descending below line-level and ending with leftwards blob; 
second, two traces in vertical alignment, very close to previous letter, lying in upper part of writing 
space and below line-level respectively 2 ]_, stroke approaching horizontal, 2 mm long, at mid- 
height —___[, first, very tiny trace above line-level, probably foot of upright; second, diagonal stroke, 
1.5 mm long, descending from left to right and departing at mid-height; third, part of two diagonals 
ascending from left to right and descending from left to right respectively, suggest lower half of x 


3 ],, upright whose tip joins to left short horizontal stroke 4 ],,tip of upright? —_ w[, two 
tiny and faded traces, 0.5 mm distant from each other, one lying in upper part of writing space, the 
other at mid-height and very close to following letter 5, |., faded tiny trace in upper part of 


writing space | __, first, short horizontal trace in upper part of writing space; second, tip of upright? 


Fr. 2bis 4 

Possible articulations: 2 6 Ad[yoc; 4 7d]v Ady[ov or TodTo]v Ady[ov; 6 S7(c); 7 Jwpr[: form of 
oe A] 
Opevupe! 


Praeibis—>. 
Possible articulations: 3 mp(oc) raéi[v; 4 a form of rééic, cf. fr. 142 > ii g, 11, and fr. 4.13. 
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Fr. 4bes Fr. 5bes 
> 1 Ea Y 
isi! heal ].qro [ Jroc [ 
InAl dee Jc regs } .aBoc[ 
Jdovr [ Ike. ], Ao | J. acl 
J}. ver we [ Leta I7n.[ inyeele 
5 | erBocu| 5 J. .L.J.arl 5 él 5 ia 
}9ov [ lal eal 
Fr. 4b1s > 
1 €_, left-hand arc? _[, two very tiny traces, 1 mm distant from each other, in diagonal 
alignment from left to right very close to previous letter; the second one protrudes below line-level 
3 _[, very tiny trace slightly below line-level 4 |., diagonal trace descending from left to right 
in upper part of writing space; 0.5 mm further, remains of stroke approaching vertical in lower part 
of writing space _[, lower half of left-hand arc? 5 |., upright whose tip joins to left short 
diagonal stroke ascending from left to right 6 _[, only a join departing from centre of right- 


hand upright of previous N is preserved 


+ 

1 |_, blurred trace in upper part of writing space _[, lower part of upright HX ils 
wide curve with arc facing upper part of writing space _[, crossbar 3 _[, blurred and thick 
horizontal stroke ascending from left to right, departing from mid-height and protruding above writ- 
ing space 4 ., upper part of upright protruding above writing space and slightly curving to 
right __[, first, two short parallel horizontal strokes, 0.5 mm distant from each other, lying in upper 
part of writing space; second, trace in upper part of writing space, possibly part of top arc; roughly 
in vertical alignment with it, thick trace below line-level 5 |., upper part of upright protruding 
above writing space _[, tiny trace protruding above writing space _—_a, small bottom arc in upper 
part of writing space 


Fr. 5bus > 

1 ]_, two tiny traces in vertical alignment lying in upper and lower part of writing space respec- 
tively _[, tiny trace at mid-height 2 |_, tiny trace slightly protruding above writing space 
w_, first, lower part of upright; second, tiny trace at line-level 3 |_, upright whose tip joins to 
right horizontal stroke touching following letter —__ 0, upper half of right-hand arc _[, 1.5-mm- 
long stroke approaching vertical in upper part of writing space touching previous o 4 .[, tip of 
upright? 6 ]_, very tiny trace at mid-height _[, stroke approaching upright with tp curving 
leftwards joins to right at mid-height another stroke (not preserved); N possible 


1 

1 _[, remains of upright with lower extremity curving leftwards 2 |_, short thin vertical 
trace in lower part of writing space 3 |__, space available for two letters: 4-mm-long crossbar 
touches upper extremity of loop of following A and joins in its centre 4 |. ., crossbar whose 


right-hand extremity joins upper extremity of right-hand arc: To possible _[, blurred upright join- 
ing at mid-height another stroke (not preserved); N possible 5 |., remains of two diagonals 
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intersecting each other; a possible _[, trace in upper part of writing space suggesting apex of 
triangular letter 6 ]_, right-hand arc belonging to raised letter indicating abbreviation? —_[, 
blurred trace in upper part of writing space 


Fr. 4bis > 
Possible articulations: 3 (]86vr(ec); 5 | révOoc. 


Fr. 5b1s > 
Possible articulations: 1 ] émAoy[-, cf. fr. 1+2 col. ii 17, fr. 4.18; 3 ]ro 6 Ady[oc, cf. fr. 2bis L 2, 4. 


+ 
Possible articulation: 2 @]|ya6dc [ or 7a8oc [. 
Fr. 6d05 Fr. 7bis 
> 1 a + 


pen Mer steel Paul 


}...pel ], ,avdov[ ].nxel ],<°[ 
],7oAn | ] ccc ].¢rec [ Jamo [ 
Jo“ [ ].a[ ].va_[ ?foot 
ace a | 5 Jaw [ 
ed 3 
bora 


]Coc[ 
Jv«l 

10 Jue [ 
] Ao. [ 
lig 


Fr. 6bis > 

I 7, _, first, lower part of diagonal ascending from left to right and departing from right-hand 
foot of upright of previous letter; second, lower part of upright descending below line-level Alb 
upright descending below line-level 2 |__, first, tiny trace in lower part of writing space; second, 
short diagonal stroke descending from left to right in lower part of writing space, very close to trace 
at mid-height: €? _P, upright 3 |,, diagonal stroke descending from left to right, rather 
curvilinear, in ligature with following letter —_[, stroke approaching diagonal descending from left 
to right, possibly part of left-hand arc 4 .[, upper half of left-hand arc; in vertical alignment 
with its upper extremity, short horizontal trace 0.5 mm distant 5 ],., trace at mid-height _¢, 
top of round letter bearing extra ink (possibly belonging to upright of previous line descending below 
writing space) 


+ 
1 ]_, short horizontal stroke in upper part of writing space, touching following letter Belles 
two traces, very close to each other, in vertical alignment in upper part of writing space —_ a, upper 
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part of upright with leftwards blob 4 |., upright joming at mid-height to left another stroke 
(not preserved) 5 ],, extremely tiny trace in upper part of writing space _[, tip of upright 
slightly slanting to right? 


Fr. 7bus > 

1 |, remains of bottom of round letter, 6 or o 2 |_, tiny trace in upper part of writing 
space 3 _[, thin short vertical at mid-height, probably part of upright —_[, thin vertical trace 
in upper part of writing space 4 |., tiny curve approaching diagonal stroke ascending from left 
to right and protruding below line-level, possibly H —_[, remains of diagonal stroke ascending from 
left to right; from its tip short horizontal stroke goes down: possibly remains of a 5 ].,join with 
left-hand extremity of loop of following letter at mid-height —_[, remains of diagonal stroke ascend- 
ing from left to right 6 |., upright shghtly slanting to right 7 |., horizontal stroke, 3 mm 
long, lying at mid-height and touching following letter — _«_, scanty remains of left-hand arc _[, 
left-hand arc 10 _[, part of narrow loop in lower part of writing space, probably a iis Ile 
upper half of diagonal stroke ascending from left to right —_[, lower half of upright 1 || 
short horizontal stroke, 2 mm long, in upper part of writing space, touching following letter 


1 


I 7_, tiny trace at line-level; possibly foot of upright —_[, tiny trace at line-level, possibly foot 
of upright 2 |_, blurred and confused traces suggest correction 3 _[, upright very close 
to previous letter, with upper extremity slightly curving to right so that TT is not to be ruled out 


Fr. 7bis + 
3.3 cm blank below written area. 


Fr. 8bis Fr. gbis 
a 1 aa Y 


ibe 3 J do eon 
|nc pal |vr7 |fovxaval 
|c a_[ | |robe[ 
5 jea 5 |erol 
| ieee | 


Fr. 8bis > 
1 |, tiny vertical trace at mid-height, attached to thin horizontal stroke touching lower half of 
upright: possibly vy _v, blurred loop or circle, a or 0 2 | _, blurred trace in upper part of writing 


space, touching following letter, in vertical alignment with tiny trace protruding above writing space 


+ 
1 _[, vertical trace at line-level, possibly foot of upright 2 _[, large loop bearing stroke 
approaching vertical, possibly a 4 .[, remaining traces may shape either left-hand arc or curve 


suiting TT 
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Fr. gbis > 
1 ]., very tiny trace at line-level 2 |, , diagonal stroke descending from left to right, 
whose upper extremity approaches upright: cursive €? 6 |., upper extremity of diagonal stroke 


ascending from left to right 


\ 

1 ],, foot of upright —___[, first, foot of upright; second, tiny trace at line-level perier 
upright joining another stroke (not preserved) at mid-height, possibly n (before it short vertical trace 
in lower part of writing space visible, but clearly accidental) _[, two thick traces very close to each 
other in horizontal alignment lying in lower part of writing space and very close to foot of upright 
6 _[, remains of upright? 7 |., extremity of diagonal stroke ascending from left to right and 
protruding above writing space _[, extremely tiny trace in upper part of writing space, protruding 
above writing space 


Fr. gbis 4 

3 Compare the cursivity of the sequence ay to fr. 1+2 > iv 16, and see 16-22 n. 
Fr. 1obis Fr. r1bzs 
=> + ah + 


]..o.a[ ipa lf 
top? Jodqvn° ]ra_ [ ee 
Jeavou, _[ Je. Jav [ Jo4 [ 
JxeOn[ J. ite pa Jel 


Fr. robs > 

I w,, remains of left-hand arc or loop? _.L first, trace below line-level; second, trace pro- 
truding above writing space 2 € corrected currente calamo from previous 7 __]_., vertical trace 
in upper part of writing space _[, short thin slightly diagonal trace, ascending from left to right, 


protruding above writing space 


1 

1 ], ,, first, remains of left-hand arc? second, foot of upright slightly descending below line- 
level w_, upright whose tip joins to right remains of stroke approaching horizontal ON ee, 
top of round letter, 6 or o 4 |,, tiny trace in upper part of writing space _[, upper half of 


small left-hand arc attached to upright protruding above writing space: >? 


Fr. 11b25 > 

1 ]_, foot of upright descending below line-level 2 a_, upright slightly slanting to 
right _[, very short vertical trace at mid-height 3. [, confused traces roughly in vertical 
alignment in upper and lower part of writing space 4 ],, tip of triangular letter 


a 

1 |,, bottom of round letter, ¢ or o 2 |, upper half of upright _[, short vertical 
trace in upper part of writing space 3, [, wide curve approaching diagonal stroke ascending 
from left to right 
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Fr. 1obis > 
8 mm blank above written area. 
1 ¢avouat . The verb is poetic: quotation? 
2 A form of the aorist passive from éyw or a compound of this verb, i.e. -c]yeAn[-. 


1 
Possible articulation: 2 | ®édyv or ét|wéry. 
Fr. r2bes Fr. 13b1s 
_ 1 ae t 
If geal ] cevl 
] Bal Jee [ |}. deAl 
]ve | | top? ]x®o [ 
bh vel x ] cea Jour[ 
2 }.cuf 5 Jou «[ 
Fr. r2bis > 
1 |_, curve approaching right-hand arc 2 |_, horizontal stroke, 2 mm long, in upper 
part of writing space touching following letter 3 |, tiny trace in upper part of writing space 
followed, 0.5 mm further, by other tiny trace touching following letter at mid-height —_[, upper half 
of left-hand arc? 4 ]., top of round letter very close to N of previous line, probably belonging 


to raised letter indicating abbreviation 


+ 

I 7_, extremely tiny trace at line-level very close to following trace _[, foot of upright? 
2 |., curve possibly shaping left-hand side of T —_[, upright 3 |_., first, curve approaching 
upper part of left-hand arc; second, two diagonals lying in upper part of writing space, one descend- 
ing from left to right, the other ascending from left to right, joing at mid-height: upper half of x? 
But k is not to be ruled out _[, extremely tiny trace at mid-height 


Fr. 13bis > 

1 ]_, stroke consisting of upright ending in rightwards curve: right-hand half of y or cursive c 
possible 2 |_, diagonal stroke, 2 mm long, ascending from left to right and lying in upper part 
of writing space, touches centre of other diagonal stroke descending from left to right in ligature with 
following c 3 |, horizontal stroke, 3.5 mm long, in upper part of writing space 


+ 

1 ]., remains of small right-hand arc in upper part of writing space 2 |_, left-hand arc 
3 _[, lower extremity of diagonal ascending from left to right 6 |_., first, short and faded 
horizontal trace in upper part of writing space; second, extremely tiny and faded traces in diagonal 
alignment ascending from left to right in upper part of writing space: the complex of the two groups 
of traces may belong to y 
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Fr. 13515 > 

1.8 cm blank above written area. 
1 

Possible articulation: 2 ]@e«A[-, aoristic form from édeiAw or ddped€ew. 
Fr. 14b2s Fr. 15bes 


aa 1 aad v 


Fr. 14515 > 

1 ]_, lower half of upright descending below line-level joining to right another stroke (not pre- 
served): N? 3 ],,remains of crossbar? —_ », first, tip of upright; second, top of round letter; 
above to right short diagonal stroke ascending from left to right and lying above writing space, prob- 
ably sign of abbreviation _[, tiny trace in upper part of writing space 4 |, diagonal stroke, 
2 mm long, descending from left to right, lying in upper part of writing space, whose lower extremity 
joins stroke approaching horizontal, 2 mm long; the complex bears diagonal stroke descending from 
left to right and lying above writing space: K very likely [, left-hand arc 


1 

1 |_, tiny trace at line-level 2 ],,right-handare __a, first, upright; second, tiny trace 
at line-level at edge of lacuna _[, short vertical trace departing from mid-height 4 ]., up- 
right whose tip joins to right horizontal stroke —_[, 3-mm diagonal stroke slightly slanting to right in 
lower part of writing space; above it small curve approaching left-hand are _]_., tiny trace in upper 
part of writing space 


Fr. 15bi5 > 

1 ]_, top of rather narrow round letter —_[, upright slightly slanting to right, joining to right 
at mid-height another stroke (not preserved) 2 |., remains of circle 
1 


1 ]_, diagonal stroke ascending from left to right protruding below line level _[, upright de- 
scending below line-level 2 |__,, first, two traces almost in vertical alignment, lying respectively 
in upper part of writing space and at mid-height; second and third consist of curve shaping very 
cursive A with extremely narrow loop or a, whose right-hand diagonal is in ligature at mid-height 


with another letter, probably 1, almost completely faded 3, [ vertical trace at mid-height, very 
close on right to another small trace 4 ],,remains of upright? _z, lower half of upright —_[, 
extremely tiny trace at line-level 5 ],, remains of two diagonals lying in upper part of writing 


space, descending from left to right and ascending from left to right respectively and joining at mid- 
height: x? 6 ]_, tiny trace in upper part of writing space 
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Fr. 15b25 > 
1.8 cm blank above written area. 


Fr. 1605 FPrerzbis 
= 1 a 1 


hol ideale neal ial 
Powel Jous | | .40.| |z7p ,[ 


Jerr | Jae... eal yal 
Jel 


Fr. 16425 > 

1 |., extremity of diagonal ascending from left to right in upper part of writing space —__[, 
first, top of round letter; second, three extremely tiny traces in vertical alignment lying in upper part 
of writing space 2 7_., first, short diagonal trace ascending from left to right at mid-height; 
second, bottom of round letter __[, first, remains of round letter, 6 or 0; second, trace slightly 
below line-level 3 _[, two traces in vertical alignment that may belong to raised letter repre- 
senting abbreviation 4 |., trace in upper part of writing space, very close to diagonal stroke 
ascending from left to right, departing from mid-height and bearing sign of abbreviaton consisting of 
diagonal stroke descending from right to left and lying above writing space: very likely K _[, trace 
in upper part of writing space 


+ 

1 _[, trace in lower part of writing space __]_, scanty traces at the two opposite edges of lacuna 
suggest upright —_[, upright whose lower extremity ends in leftwards wide curve 2 _[, trace at 
line-level 3 |., very short diagonal stroke descending from left to right in upper part of writing 
space, attached to left-hand extremity of loop of following A €__,, first, rather thick vertical trace in 
lower part of writing space, possibly belonging to upright; second, tip of round letter? —_[, scanty 
faded traces suggest shape of left-hand arc 


Fr 1701s — 

1 ]., tiny trace below line-level __[, first, two traces in diagonal alignment ascending from 
left to right, lying at line-level and below line level respectively; second, trace at line-level ee 
right-hand part of crossbar in vertical alignment with trace at line-level __[, upright Bs 
tiny trace in upper part of writing space, possibly tip of upright _[, thick trace in upper part of 
writing space, possibly tip of upright 


1 

1 ]_, lower part of triangular letter, Aor a _[, thick trace at line-level 2 _[, left-hand 
arc 3 |_, very tiny trace in upper part of writing space, possibly tip of upright 
Fr. 16475 > 


Possible articulations: 3 form of the verb éAirtw or a compound of it; 4 K(ai). 


D. COLOMO 
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17 2B.57/C(a) and H(a) fr, I 10.2 x 3 cm Late second / early third century 
Plate XI 


Five fragments from a papyrus roll, of which fr. 1 is the largest, containing 
across the fibres Greek prose writing mentioning the lost Cyclic poem Kimpia 
and the grammarian Demetrius of Skepsis. The back is blank. A lower margin of 
1.3 cm, 1.5 cm, and 2 cm is preserved in frr. 1, 2, and 3 respectively, and an upper 
margin in fr. 4. 

The script is an upright Formal Round hand sometimes associated with the 
‘biblical uncial’. Standard characteristics are $ of elliptical shape with sharp an- 
gles, y and p always protruding below the baseline. This hand is easily recognizable 
in less refined cases from Oxyrhynchus from the middle of the second century; cf. 
XXXII 2633, lyric poetry (the date assigned by Lobel has recently been confirmed 
by P. Orsini, Manoscritti in maiuscola biblica, 96f., which updates information for 
the manuscripts listed in G. Cavallo, Ricerche sulla maiuscola biblica, 34). Ours shows 
a more firm and regular writing than the earliest specimens, and is comparable 
to XXVIII 2491 (Hesiod, Catalogue, late second century according to Lobel, early 
third to Cavallo) or LX 4016 (Euripides, Orestes, late second, possibly first half of 
third century according to Haslam and Orsini), although written smaller than 
these; features like o with unflattened lobes and y with varying shape, point to 
a not yet ‘canonical’ exemplar (or alternatively, as P. J. Parsons, Gnomon 42 (1970) 
378, argued, to an ‘ineptly executed canonical one’; cf. GMAW? 22): cf. P. Berol. 
7499 (Schubart, Paldographie, Abb. 93), PSI IX 1086 = Scrivere libri e documenti no. 39. 

Lectional signs and sigla are probably all by the same hand. Acute accent in 
fr. 3. 2, apostrophe in 1. 1, 1. 4, and 1.9, high point in 3. 3. The scribe is inconsistent 
in the treatment of elision (cf. fr. 1. 1, 1. 4 with 1. 9). In fr ra wedge-shaped sign is 
placed inside the line, 1.3 cm far from the bottom margin. Possibly a paragraphus 
in fr. 1. 3-4 is used to mark a new section of the prose text. Guessing the exact 
line-length is difficult: according to Johnson, Bookrolls and Scribes 101, the ‘norma- 
tive range’ in prose texts from Oxyrhynchus is 4.3 to 7.5 cm. In fr. 1.8, 13 letters 
occupy 5.I cm, i.e. 1 cm = 2.5 letters. Therefore in this hand the range would be 
11-19 letters. 

Fr. 1 deals with the genealogy of someone connected with Dymas (see 8), who 
could be identified with the Phaeacian seafarer mentioned in Hom. Od. 6.22, for 
|. 8 appears to be compatible with that hexameter. It is also possible that 1. 7 refers 
to his daughter, whom Athena resembles in order to speak to Nausicaa in the same 
passage. Then at 9 the Cypria is cited before the text breaks off. Perhaps less likely, 
the identification of the Dymas in question could alternatively be with Hekabe’s fa- 
ther or with Aegimius’ son (see 8). The second is mentioned three times in the Latin 
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version of Dictys’ Bellum Trotanum (I g, Il 35, IV 12) and once in the Dictys papyrus 
found in Tebtunis (P. Tebt. IT 268, col. ii 57, early third century). No passages from 
the Greek original or the Latin adaptation seem to match our text, but the names 
of Auwdiwa]xov and Nacz[nc, which occur along with that of Adwac in P. Tebt. I 
268, col. 11 58, might be restored in fr. 1. 5 and 2. 4. 

If the suggested supplement in |. 4 Ayurjr]psoc 8’ 5 Cx[iyboc is right, the verb 
yc in |. 5 probably introduced a quotation. Many citations from him occur, not 
in scholia or compendia (which might not be copied in such a calligraphic hand as 
this), but in continuous prose works such as Athenaeus’ or Strabo’s. He was much 
used by Apollodorus of Athens in his [Tepi vedv Kataddyou (see FE Jacoby, /GrHist 
IID, 775 ff.; cf. Lasserre, ad Strab. 10.2.16). A passage from Apollodorus’ catalogue 
is actually about the region of Aépy in Achaia; see FGrHist 244 FF 190-91 Kal 
Arohrddmpoc 7} 6 Ta Tobrou emitepvdpevoc: “tiv bé xXwpav €xouct Avpator”; F 
320, a (spurious? but see Miiller’s FGH 114) excerpt taken from the Periegesis, men- 
tions a Thracian city called Nacroc; cf. fr. 3. 4, . pocevacr]. 

Athenaeus’ Deipnosophistai show that Demetrius’ work contained all sorts of 
information, rather peripheral to the simple exposition of ships and heroes (gas- 
tronomy, local history, paintings, and so on), so our fragments do not necessarily 
need to be concerned primarily with the Greek or the Trojan army. Demetrius’ 
fr. 32 Gaede contains allusion to events prior to the Trojan war. 9 6 7a Kéipua af 
refers to a passage from that Cyclic poem. 

Some mythological compendia consisted chiefly of lists or summaries, but 
they could contain literary quotations, e.g. LXII 4306 (first/second century) = M. 
van Rossum-Steenbeek, Greek Readers’ Digests? no. 69 and p. 156: see in particular 
fr. 1 col. 117, col. 1 8 ff. Occasionally, they could be written, as in this case, in cal- 
ligraphic style, cf. P. Ryl. I 22 + P. Yale II 110v (Oxyrhynchus, first century). The 
presence of possible quotations and the occurrence of a relatively rare mytho- 
logical(?) personal name suggest a scholarly background, as in XII 1611 (extracts 
from a work on literary criticism, early third century), rather than an educational 
context. No sufficient evidence allows us to think of a commentary on a specific 
poetic text, cf. XX VII 2463 = CPP 52 (genealogy of Poimandrus with quotation 
from Rhianus and Aristophanes of Thebes, second/third century). 

Dr Perale has been responsible for the introduction and frr. 1-3, Dr Henry for 


frr. 4-5. 
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], ‘nBactAe[ ]0°m Bacirel 





|. npavdpo [ |. npavdpo | 
Jol... |Gacexpuc[ Jol... Jpace xpucl 
]6.[. . . |procd’ock . [ ] An[unr| proc 8’ 6 Cxn[ybroc 
Jel... Jxovdnce [ Jel... Jxov dyer [ 
|rou7[ |, depecBal | rov7[w]v dépecbale 
Je. eL.] vnPvye, | Jul] .vy Gvya[--- vavee- 
|KAectovodupav [| |KAevtot 6 Avpav[roc 
Jwcd raxumpiaal ] wc 6’ 6 ra Korpua al 
Last el al Icey batl eset ie 
bs |e 
}) ecporep || ].mpecButep || 
LL, eco] VL Ty eces'] 
|. . pocevact[ |. pocevact[ 
ib lel 
Pes 
; J. .a.[. J. cdax[ 
rel |dvAovoyny| 
ize. J cq, | adn 
J nal _Jetwavrak| 
5, JaAnwed[ 
_. .levpuxab[ 
J. L. Japaracd 
weed, 7oca,| 
ch a ee ey eee ] ode [ 
ie Lie aba iee Juvoct [ 
leh ie - F Gan Bee eee Jeexop[ 
ext’ =| © ue © o GB Pp oie eee Pi 
TEESE On 9 US Qe bb Aeeitges Jaen | 
fete See re” eer eee JeAd[ 
}.el 
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eu 

1 ]_, level with the tops of the letters, the upper right-hand arc of a circle, perhaps a mark of 
elision, and on the line, abraded traces of a cross-stroke e[, the left-hand parts 2 |, faint 
traces of a cross-stroke high in the line above , a slightly concave upright followed by the top of 
aloop _[, a thin trace suggesting the foot of an upright 4 «_[, a dot at line level uals 
lower part of an upright 7 ]., specks on the line of the letter preceding v a _[, beginning of 
horizontal at top line 8 _[, the left-hand end of a cross-stroke at letter-top level; above, traces 
of an oblique descending steeply from left to right g 4, traces suiting the apex and part of the 
base _, top and left-hand arc of a circle 10 ],, small diagonal stroke at top line descending 
from right to left, a dot at baseline in vertical alignment with the beginning of the top stroke alls 
the beginning of two diagonal strokes, apparently converging at mid-height: another space-filler-like 
sign or the lower left corner of a, a? 


Fr. 2 

1 ]_ _ ., first two, indistinct traces; third, remains of two splayed legs at base-line with an apex 
at top line as of A A A 2 |_.., first, slightly curved small stroke at mid-height; second, remains 
of two uprights 3 mm apart; third, small trace of an upright with narrow horizontal mark departing 
at mid-height —p__[, above p, 1 mm farther on, indistinct traces suggesting lower arc of circle and 
apex 3 ]_, horizontal trace at top line or top of circle J __, two isolated traces on a loose 
fibre on the line; a third, with above it a cross-stroke at letter-top level _[, a speck at letter-top level 
on the edge of the upper layer 4 |. ., first, on loose fibres, traces suggesting an upright, with 
perhaps a cross-stroke high in the line and a stroke joining the upright from the left Mao uate 
upper left-hand are of a circle and further specks; second, a trace high in the line, and above and just 
to the right, an upright and a trace like the upper part of the loop of p 


Fr 3 

1]. .¢, first, trace on the line; second, foot of diagonal inclining to upper-right, a suggested; 
third, bottom of circle, end of a horizontal at mid-level 2 _[, upright with speck at mid-level 
to right, the accent placed as for a diphthong, but perhaps rather a mark of punctuation Braille 
T, the upright only vestigially represented on the edge, but apparently not 1 


Fr 4 

1 ],,, a stroke on the line, perhaps a tail, touching the shank of a letter descending below the 
line a rather than A, though the base of the loop is only vestigially represented and may be 
illusion _[, an upright sloping forward slightly followed by a speck at mid-line level ]_, the lower 
right-hand arc of a circle 2 In the interlinear space above ¢, a cross-stroke 3 ].,a speck 
on the line _. .» the first oblique and apex of a triangular letter; the top of a stroke descending 
from left to right, perhaps the second oblique of another triangular letter; the top of an upright and 
specks suggesting the left-hand part and end of a cross-stroke at letter-top level; a further trace on the 
line just before a may be stray ink 4 |e, or #, abraded on the right _z, traces of an upright 
and of a crossbar at letter-top level _v, the top of the second upright and a speck in place for the 
top of the first 5 of A, the tail 6 ev, between which falls the gap between two fragments 
now joined, generously spaced but not I think impossibly so «a made out of av a Ah alk 
a high cross-bar followed by a low trace 8 ]|_, at mid-line height, a trace of an upright or the 
right-hand arc of a circle on the edge _[, a stroke level with the tops of the letters, abraded on the 
right 9 |,,aspeck at mid-line height _[, the left-hand arc of a circle 10 _[, a speck on 
the line 13-15 The final traces are on a loose and twisted strip but are I think correctly placed as 
shown 13 __[, the shank of a letter descending below the line 15 |.[, parts of a round letter 
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Fr. 5 

1-2 abraded traces 3 A, or A, the tail and a speck of the apex 9, the left-hand part of 
the cross-bar with the lower right-hand arc of a circle and traces in place for the left-hand arc touch- 
ing the cross-bar 4, an upright and the left-hand end of a cross-bar or oblique at mid-line level: « 


not ruled out 4 |,, a speck level with the tops of the letters 5 |., an upright, perhaps 
joined at the foot by an oblique descending from the left, but this may be an illusion _[, the first 
oblique and apex of a triangular letter 6 k, traces suggesting the arms _[, a trace at letter- 
top level 7 |,, the cap and base of ¢ or € 

Pri 


1 ]8°  BacAe[. One may guess BacwAe[ia, ‘kingdom’ or BaciAe]ca, ‘queen’. If ‘queen’, Hekabe? 

2 | npavépo. There are no likely single words suiting the traces. The separation of words sug- 
gests Ouya|ryp vel raltnp Avépol, e.g. Avdpo[yew (Lobel). If a genealogical reference, it might be 
possibly paired with another one in ll. 7-8 (see 8 n.). 

3 xpuc[. The city of Xpécn was possibly mentioned in Demetrius of Skepsis’ Pert Troikou Diako- 
smou (cf. 1. 4); see fr. 37 Gaede. But this name, which is placed before the sentence break (see 8é in |. 4) 
and Demetrius’ name, is actually introduced by ¢acu. 

4 Anuyr|proc 8’ 6 CxH[yoc. Probably also in P. Schub. 21.23 = M. van Rossum-Steenbeek, 
Greek Readers’ Digests?, no. 54 and p. 300 (Mythographus Homericus, fifth century ap). The name of the 
grammarian of the second century Bc would offer a terminus post quem for the composition of the 
compendium. According to the supposed ‘normative range’ of the column (see above), there would 
not be enough space for e.g év devtépwr Tpwrkod Avaxdcwov. 

5 ]xov. Possibly a proper name, perhaps another authority, e.g. K[Aéap] ov (of Soloi: F Wehrli, 
ed., Die Schule des Anistoteles, iti), or a mythological character like Avriua]yov, mentioned along with 
Dymas by Dictys in P. Tebt. IT 268; see col. ii 55 fF. cuvaavtwv 8’ aAAjAOLe rapa/Sodc Ailac Toic epi 
tov A[cloundny duddacc(e)w tov vexplov / BadAdAer tpadtov Acrov Avpdavtoc ExaByc adeAhv. e/a 5€ 
totro Nacryv kai Audipayov, Kapav iyeuévac; or another authority like Apicrap]yov, apparently 
mentioned by Demetrius fr. 58 Gaede (see schol. in Hom. Il. 11.757a); Avciwa]yov, who wrote about 
genealogies, cf. schol. in Ibyc. PMGF 8151.37 and E. Cingano, ZPE 79 (1989), 27-9; KaAXiualyov and 
many others. 

7 @vya_[. Probably the daughter of the Phaeacian Dymas, mentioned in Hom. Od. 6.22, is re- 
commended by the identification of its quotation in 7-8, less likely Nausicaa, who is called @uyéynp 
peyadntopoc AAxwoox0 in the same passage, v. 17, or Hekabe, daughter of Dymas, or a nymph con- 
nected to the Dymanes tribe: sacrifices to nymphs of the Dymanes are attested from the island of 
Thera (/G XII 3, 377.1-2, but viydar is restored) and the Hellenistic Kos (Paton and Hicks no. 44, 
third century Bc.; cf. also no. 45), see J. Larson, Greek Nymphs: Myth, Cult, Lore 188, 205. 

8 vauci]KAevtoio Adpav[roc. A quotation of Hom. Od. 6.22, mentioning the Phaeacian seafarer 
Dymas. 

9 67a Kirra sc. roujcac, by a familiar idiom, cf. frr. 20, 30 West. 

10}, > _[. The occurrence of the > sign preceding the bottom margin possibly marked the 
end of a section of the text. Single wedge-shaped fillers are commonly used in school exercises (R. 
Cribiore, Writing, Teachers, and Students in Graeco-Roman Egypt (1996) 78) and in exegetical (GMAW?, 5 
and no. 44) and literary texts (R. Barbis Lupi, Proc. XIXth. Int. Congr. Pap. (1992), i 503-10; T. Di Mat- 
teo, Proc. 24th Int. Congr. Pap. (2007), i 259-65). A single decorative wedge sign is placed between the 
name of the author and the title of a prose work in XLVI 3318 = M. Caroli, Z/ titolo iniziale, P8 (Her- 
marchus, Jn Empedoclem IX, first or second century). A series of wedge-shaped fillers placed between 
the text and the ending title is found in VHT 1096 = CPF 1.2, Isocrates, no. 95 (Panegyricus, fourth 
century), and after the ending title in P. Mass. Col. xvi = CPF 1.2 no. 17 = I] titolo iniziale P35, (Isocrates, 
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Ad Nicoclem, early fourth century; see G. Messeri, in Papiri Filosofict: Miscellanea di Studi v. 55; cf. K. A. 
Worp, A. Rijksbaron, The Kellis Isocrates Codex 87 with pl. 3v). 
Fr. 3 

4 |, .pocevacr[. Prof. Parsons suggests AAééa]vSpoc ev acr[e., but other possibilities are likely: 
J. .poce Nacz[n (the name of Nastes, commander of the Carians in Hom. J]. 2.867, occurs along 
with the names of Dymas and Antimachus in the passage from Dictys quoted above, cf. also Hom U1. 
2.870-71); ]_ pocev dcr[;]__p dc & dcr. 


Frr. 4-5 

These have been ascribed to the same hand as frr. 1-3 and, in view of the closeness of their 
inventory number and of the apparent compatibility of the subject matter insofar as it can be deter- 
mined, to the same roll. 


lhe 

Various proper names are easily recognized in this fragment, but I have found no continuous 
thread. It is not possible to determine whether or not the fragment gives the top of the column whose 
foot is represented by fr. 1. 

2 Phylonome is the name given in some manuscripts of Paus. 10.14.2 and elsewhere to the step- 
mother of ‘Ten(n)es. Other sources for the myth are given by Frazer at Apollod. Epit. 3.23; M. Huys, 
XPE 152 (2005), 203-8. Another Phylonome in Plut. Parall. min. 3148F. 

The interpretation of the supralinear addition is uncertain. If it represents a paragraphus, 
there will be no room for the supplement «Aéoc at 6. 

3 Alcimedon? Cf. 5. 

4 Naupactus, or the epic Naupacti(c)a. 

5 Various Alcimedons are known, including a Myrmidon in the Jiad, and the father of Phialo, 
mother by Heracles of Aechmagoras. 

6 tot KA€oc evpv Kal’ EAAdéa Kal Lecov Apyoc Od. 1.344, 4.726, 816. The scribe may at first 
have intended to write av’ EAAada Kai pécov Apyoc (Od. 15.80). 

7 This sequence in epic at J/. 6.389 ¢éepec 8’ Gua maida rib qv7. 

11 Stesichorus? 


14 dd}eddf, A]eddf. 


M. PERALE 
W. B. HENRY 
5095. ComMENTARY ON /114D XII AND XV 
84/17(a) + 84/32(a) fr. 112.5 x 18 cm Fifth/sixth century 


fr. 2 11.2 x 6.5 cm 


Seven fragments of a papyrus codex containing a new commentary on the 
Ihad. A good portion of text is preserved in frr. 1 and 2+3. The > side of fr. 1 shows 
a right-hand margin of 2 cm, the J side a left-hand margin of 2.5 cm; the > side 
of fr. 2 shows a left-hand margin of 2.2 cm and an upper margin of 1.5 cm, the 1 
side a right-hand margin of 2 cm and an upper margin of 1.5 cm. Fr. 3 (4 x 5.4 cm) 
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belongs to the same leaf as fr. 2. The > side of fr. 4 (2.5 x 2.1 cm) shows a left-hand 
margin of 1.5 cm, the J side a right-hand margin of 1 cm; the > side of fr. 5 (6 x 
4.5 cm) shows a lower margin of 4.3 cm, the J side a lower margin of 4 cm. Fr. 6 is 
3 x 2cm, and fr. 7 is 1 x 0.5 cm. 

The scribe writes in a splendid example of the perfected Alexandrian majus- 
cule of the type with contrasting broad and narrow letter forms, probably datable 
either to between the fifth and sixth centuries Ap, i.e. the period during which the 
canon of this type of script became established, or to the first half of the sixth cen- 
tury. For the dating to the fifth/sixth century (favoured by Professor G. Bastianini), 
see G, Cavallo, ‘Grammata Alexandrina’, JOByz 24 (1975) 23-54, esp. 39-40, 46-8, 
51 = I calamo e i papiro (2005) 175-202, esp. 188-90, 195-6, 199 (with tav. xtvm ab); 
Cavallo—Maehler GBEBP tav. 22a-b, with comm. p. 52; G. Cavallo, La scrittura greca 
e latina det papin: Una introduzione (2008) 101-5. Dr Daniela Colomo prefers a dating 
set well into the sixth century ap, drawing on a comparison with Cavallo—Maehler 
GBEBP 1987 tav. 37 (Paschal letter dated ap 577) with the references there. The 
broad margins (the lower one preserved for over 4 cm, the upper one for 1.5 cm, 
and the lateral margin for up to 2.5 cm) and the calligraphic style reveal a high- 
level book product, elegant in its graphic presentation, with great care devoted to 
precision in the text: a rather fine copy, certainly destined for the bookselling trade. 
The height and width of the page cannot be determined with certainty: it can be 
said only that the lines contained roughly 37-40 letters and the writing area must 
have been about 14 cm wide, but there is nothing to indicate how many lines were 
contained in a page or to suggest the height of the writing area. 

The text was a rich and extensive hypomnema on the Iliad in an independent 
codex, separate from the text of the poem. In the larger fragments, sections of 
commentary to book XII and book XV can be identified: fr. 1 preserves a series of 
lemmata belonging on the = side to J/. 12.91~2, 110-11, on the J side to Il. 12.136, 
139-40, 147, 148; frr. 2+3 preserve a series of lemmata belonging on the => side to 
Il. 15.610-14, 618, 623, 624, 625, on the J side to Il. 15.641-2(?), 645, 653, 659, 661. 
It was very likely part of a hypomnema to the entire Iliad. The preserved portions 
clearly do not constitute sporadic annotations: rather, we are dealing with a com- 
plete and systematic work, reproduced in a fine high-quality edition. The lemmata 
identified on the two sides of fr. 1 go from 1. g1 to 1. 148 of book XII, and those 
identified on the scraps of the two sides of frr. 2+3 go from I. 610 to |. 661 of book 
XV. We thus may have 50-60 commented lines per page in the preserved parts; 
but nothing can be said about the lost parts because the page size cannot be recon- 
structed. It may be conjectured that roughly 100 Iiad lines may have been covered 
per sheet as an average for the whole poem, in which case book XII might have 
occupied five sheets, book XV eight sheets, and the entire hypomnema to the Iliad 
could have been contained in a fine codex composed of roughly 140-160 sheets 
(this seems plausible, according to the data given by Turner, Typology 82-4). 
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Iota adscript is always written. But only a few lectional signs appear: an apos- 
trophe in fr. 1 >, 1. 17 8’ ounpoc; diaeresis appears (unusually) marked by a single 
suprascript dot, both inorganic (fr. 1 >, |. 12 over c in ummouc) and organic (fr. 2+3 
>, 1. 5 over v in nure). (GMAW? to with n. 44, asserts that ‘sometimes a single 
dot’ serves to mark diaeresis, but give no examples.) The only visible abbreviation, 
x(a) fr. 1 +, 1. 12, appears to be motivated by respect for end-of-line alignment, 
but in fr. 2+3 >, |. 3, the end-of-line alignment is not respected (because the word 
is a lemma?). In general, the spelling is correct and the text is written carefully; 
probably there is a (simply phonetic?) mistake in fr. 1 4 19, déccovrac for the dual 
QULCCOVTE. 

The sections of the commentary are well separated by means of a middle 
point (more frequent is the use of a dicolon or blank space; on the middle point, 
see R. P. Salomons, ‘Use and Meaning of the Middle Point in the Hawara Homer’, 
Ath XVII Congr. Intern. Papirol. (Napoli 1984) ii. 249-53), which is placed at the end 
of the lemma and at the end of the commentary section before a new lemma; but 
a middle point is also used as a punctuation sign within the sentences in the body 
of the exegesis (cf. fr. 1 > 11, 17, 18; fr. 2 +3 > 6; fr. 2+ 3115). 

The extent of the lemmata is variable, as is usually the case: the majority 
are contained within one line; in one case it is certain that the lemma consists of 
a single word (15.645, fr. 2 4 3); in one case the lemma is a pericope that extends 
over two lines, both incomplete (12.139—40, fr. 1 4 11-12); one lemma consists of 
two lines that are not fully written out but are instead indicated with a few words 
followed by €we and by the final word (12.110—11, possibly also 12.912, both in fr. 1 
>). In the parts that have been preserved, the commentary matches the order of 
the Homeric text perfectly, and no lemmata placed in inappropriate positions are 
found. No names of grammarians appear, nor are citations from other authors ad- 
duced in the exegetic arguments. 

A number of elements suggest that 5095 is of unusually high importance 
among previously known commentaries on Homer on papyrus. The Homeric 
commentary of the latest dating so far known (excluding the Scholia Minora and 
the Mythographus Homericus) is P. Mich. inv. 1206 of the the third/fourth cen- 
tury and written only along the fibres, suggesting (although this is not absolutely 
certain) that it is a fragment of a roll: W. Luppe, ZPE 93 (1992) 163-5; cf. M—P® 
1198.01, LDAB 2078, CPP 0485. This means that 5095 is now unquestionably the 
latest known Homeric hypomnema and the first to come to light that is definitely 
contained in a papyrus codex. We have at least ten codex commentaries on various 
authors, datable to between the third/fourth and the sixth century, but so far none 
on Homer (M. Stroppa, ‘Some Remarks regarding Commentaries on Codex from 
Late Antiquity’, Trends in Classics 1 (2009) 298-327; Stroppa, Aegyptus 88 (2008) 4.9— 
69); a few commentaries on papyrus rolls are dated to the fourth century Ap, e.g. 
VI 856, commentary on Aristophanes, Acharn. (Aristophanes 1 CLGP); P. Berol. 
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inv. 13419 (M—P® 1357), commentary on Pindar, Pyth. 2.17—-19). This is somewhat 
strange, given the extensive and long-lived endurance of the Homeric poems at 
all levels of education, scholarship, and society. In 5095 we have a large-scale 
late-antique commentary, presumably on the entire /liad, contained in a book of 
excellent quality both as regards its graphic appearance and accuracy of the text: 
a book that combines concerns for aesthetic qualities with that for high-quality 
critical exegesis and careful transcription, a product no doubt aimed at an equally 
discriminating public. (On the characteristics of the non-biblical manuscripts writ- 
ten in Alexandrian majuscule, see A. Porro, ‘Manoscritti in maiuscola alessandrina 
di contenuto profano: Aspetti grafici, codicologici, filologici’, S&C’ g (1985) 169- 
215, with a typology that encompasses and includes 5095; for the papyrus com- 
mentaries in bookhands, see also M. Del Fabbro, ‘I! commentario nella tradizione 
papiracea’, Studia Papyrologica 18 (1979) 81-3.) 

Some sections of the commentary form an almost word-perfect match to 
the corresponding scholia exegetica known from the medieval codices, and some 
lines can be reconstructed in parallel with them (following the edition of Erbse). 
In other parts the phenomenon is not so striking, but here the exegetic contents 
and interests are of the same type as is found in the scholia exegetica of the medieval 
tradition. None of the considerable number of Homeric papyrus commentaries 
known to date can be so closely likened to their medieval counterparts. In this re- 
spect they differ sharply, in other words, from the line of inquiry of Aristarchean 
Alexandrian ancestry which, through the works of Aristonicus, Didymus, Nicanor, 
and Herodianus and the so-called VMK, i.e. Vierméannerkommentar, eventually led 
to their preponderance in the scholia of Ven. A, as well as in smaller quantity to 
the scholia of the bT group of manuscripts. By comparison, the hypomnema from 
which P. Mich. 1206 derives, mentioned above, cites the grammarians Demetrius 
Ixion (with the title of his work), Zenodotus, and Didymus in a few abbreviated 
lines. 

Thus 5095 alternately coincides verbatim with the corresponding medieval 
scholia, or shows only partial agreement, or displays a clear difference while still 
addressing contents of the same kind; at times it contains richer materials and 
preserves unknown annotations, whereas elsewhere the material seems meagre 
and lacks portions present in the scholia of the bT tradition that have come down 
to us. For example, what can be read in fr. 1 > g-14 as acomment on J. 12.91—2 is 
strikingly different and far richer than the material known from the corresponding 
scholia, but this annotation is then followed directly by that pertaining to 12.110—11, 
while a number of observations on the portion of Homeric text between 12.92 and 
|. 110 that are present in bT are missing in the papyrus; in fr. 1 J 15-18 the com- 
ment on //. 12.147 is certainly richer than the corresponding medieval scholia, but 
the preceding part unquestionably lacks the annotations to 12.137 and 144, which 
are present in bT. 
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We are grateful to Dr Davide Muratore and Professors FE. Pontani and W. 
Lapini for comments on an earlier version, and to Dr Daniela Colomo for the 
English translation from the Italian of the notes below. 


Pei 
I. 
}.a 
ie 
le 
; . 
Jec 
Jac 
]..4 
JauchuvKe 
10 |wevyapou 
Jol. ] : [ LO=12 | ; _TeOpimmov:dua 
]. .ceAa [7-9 |. . rewdimouck() 
].varo-d [ 4-6 Jad\AoverravtwrvKa 
|xrwp, (_)rov, [| acroveeBprovny 
15 ] .vptakidnced Aacioc, cbeparovta 
|ytwutovAvéapavtimavta _emrou 
|vouc:08 ounpocutmoupevoctnva __ 
Jur .[ 3-5 | Povvracrcayerdcare 
|. .urmoicnyaAde 
Lees 
|7po 
|v 


1 |_, part of horizontal stroke in upper part of writing space; to left possibly remains of up- 
right, T or T 5 |. ., possibly uc, less probably tre 8 |_., first, negligible; second, remains 
of two uprights: N or TT 12 |. ., first, possibly x (with upper part of diagonal ascending from 
left to right hardly visible), A not to be ruled out; second, remains of upright with thick foot, 1, T or T 
ur, single dot above 1, diaeresis 13 _[, upright 14 p_., first, upper part of upright; second, 
lower part of upright curving to right; third, round letter, o ora ~—-v__, two uncertain letters |, 
ae 20 |]... [, first, remains of horizontal with, in upper part of the writing space to the right, 
extremity of diagonal ascending from left to right, perhaps of a k; second, apex, probably of a a; 
third, remains of thick vertical or narrow arc or left-hand half of rather thick horizontal, compatible 
with 1; the whole series can be read as KAI, but KAT is not tobe ruled out —_—‘|_ ec, upright curving to 
left probably in ligature with other letter, a1 or a1 
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10 Bpidvnc tpitoc eimeto ]uev yap ov 
Jo[.].[ 10-12 |. réO@pemmov: dia 
], .ceAa [7-9 J, Tew 8? imouc K(at) 
| .varo: 6 [ 4-6 ] a\dov éen’atbtav Ka- 
tédimev 0°E|ktwp . (.)rov. [..] ac tov KeBpuovny 
15 GAN’ od] x ‘Yptakidnc bed’? Acioc Ewe Oepdmovra I10—I1 
7 \ nn a / / > / 
eTEpoc ToinTyc aly Tat [ovAvddmavte TavTac érol- 
yi ¢ IN P. \ a / 
nce meBopé|vouc: 6 8’ “Opnpoc pysovpevoc tHv GAn- 
Jevav eva yoob|v ro[v ame] Bobvra eicayer did Th 
dé Eva TobTOV; 6TL wadicTa Tolic immo. HyaAde- 


20 TO | 


g-14 The commentary apparently focuses on the ré@pim7oc. Although the preserved scholia 
on these lines do not treat it, ancient exegesis preserves discussions on the presence of the four-horse 
chariot in the Homeric poems; see sch. I/. 8.185ab, 11.699, 19.400, Od. 4.590. In IL. 8.185 the names 
of Hector’s four horses are listed: Aristarchus expunges the verse mainly on the ground that the 
use of the four-horse chariot is not known to Homer, a fact supported by the use of the dual for the 
horses. (See Aristonicus in sch. 8.185a: 67 odSapod ‘Ounpoc reOpinmov yxphcw Tapecayet. payera 
d€ Kal Ta emaydpeva dvixd, Kal 4 mpochavycic edjOnc. The following part of the sch. seems to sug- 
gest that the four names were actually two names accompanied by two epithets; Nicanor, however, 
refuses this possibility.) The long sch. ex. 8.185b too states that odSayod S¢ reBpinmw KEXPHVTAL Tpwec 
and adds that the ré@pumzoc is quoted only ém! mapaBodAjc in Od. 13.81 (cf. sch. ad loc.). However, II. 
11.699 apparently mentions a four-horse chariot belonging to Neleus, daa@mrevtar cc vébov 7 dvo 
dppata dyAobv Bobderar (p. 335.36-9 Erbse): if so, the verse is spurious or it mentions two bigae and 
not a quadriga (so Aristonicus in sch. 11.69ga, recording Aristarchus’ interpretations: not a TETPWpOC 
but dbo cuvwpidec; cf. sch. ex. 699b). In any case the same sch. ex. 8.185b goes on to present other 
elements of the discussion. In the first place the text (p. 335.39-49 Erbse) remarks that, although the 
other warriors do not use the four-hourse chariot, Hector alone dares to yoke four horses in order 
to awe and shock the enemy. Moreover, Hector is a descendant of Tros, Ganymede’s father: in ex- 
change for Ganymede Zeus gave Tros special horses since he was particularly keen on and good at 
riding horses. But afterwards the objection that the use of the dual follows (8.186, 191) 1s taken into 
consideration: the problem should be solved by referring the dual to two yoked horses (féyror) and 
two added laterally (7aprjopo): heroes usually use three horses, two of them Léyvor and one Trapnopoc 
in case one of the Céyzov is wounded, but Hector dared to yoke a fourth horse, fearing that both Céyror 
(P. 335-49 — 336.62 Erbse) would be wounded. That Hector represents an ‘exception’ among Ho- 
meric heroes allows us to understand why sch. Od. 4.590, commenting on the gift of three horses and 
a chariot by Menelaus to Telemachus, observes that there would be no explanation for the number 
‘three’ if they knew the ré0pumzoc: we have actually to do with a cuvwpic (a biga with two Céyvov) plus 
a traphopoc, as usual in the Iliad, 7Anv “Exropoc: on this basis the reference to the idea that Hector 
may represent an exception to the rule according to which ré@pur7oc is not used appears to be clear. 
In the same direction goes the sch. of Aristonicus on JI. 11.699a (see above) on the ‘possible’ four-horse 
chariot belonging to Neleus: it explains that it actually consists of two bigae and concludes of 8¢ cc 
Tocedavoc vidv tetpwpw daci yxpycBac: tmmuoc yap 0 edc. To sum up, on the one hand there was 
an exegetical view according to which the réOpur7oc or rérpwpoc was not used by Homeric warriors, 
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apart from two exceptions due to different reasons: Hector at JI. 6.185 and Neleus at //. 11.699. On the 
other hand, the interpretation given by Aristarchus allows us to understand the two passages within 
the general rule, according to a typical Aristarchean critical tendency. This issue somehow emerges 
also in the sch. of Aristonicus at J/. 19.400, which offers a comment on Achilles’ speech to his horses 
Xanthos and Balios, as gifts from the gods to Peleus: cyevodvtat twec, dru evredbev 4 OvacKkevn Tob 
TeOpinmov memoinrar ‘Bavbe re xai cb, [1ddaype’ (O 185). The meaning is not clear, but perhaps 
there are traces of a discussion making a point against those who held that this passage on Achilles’ 
horses could have been used as a model for the passage on Hector’s horses at 1. 8.185, dealing with 
the problem of the 7é@pi7zroc in this instance too. 

As said above, the preserved sch. at 12.91-2 do not mention this problem. However, 5095 re- 
veals that the problem of the 7é6purzoc (see line 11) was relevant to the interpretation of this passage 
too, although it is difficult to understand how and to what extent. Lines 13-14 refer to 12.92 &AAov 
KeBpuovao xepetova KadAurev “Extwp, which suggests that the lemma included this verse itself (with 
regard to line 10 one could think of rpiroc efmero Ewe “Exrwp; cf. line 15, but see below): exempli 
gratia 8:[0 (8€) Kat] aAAov or 8:[a todTo] aAAov (Pontani) én’adrav xal[téduTev 6 “E]KTwp or GAdov 
ér’adtav Ka|[Kiw KatéAurev 6°E]|xtwp (Lapini), perhaps too long, although it is difficult to count the 
letters in the rest of this line (€Auvev instead of xaréAumev seems to me less probable). One may think 
that the focus of the exegesis here was the following: Hector adds a third person to guide the first 
group of warriors, apart from Cebrion, Poulydamas, and himself (see lemma in JI. g—10), 12.92 &AAov 
KeBp.ovao xepetova), i.e. a fourth anonymous warrior, who was left near the chariot because his infe- 
riority to Cebrion. This may have somehow been related to the horses (irrovc in line 12). In any case 
it is not clear whether the argument was against or in favour of an allusion to the ré0pur7oc: such an 
allusion, however, would be rather tortuous and extravagant, given that nothing in the whole passage 
12.80—g2 suggests anything related to the four-horse chariot, although one cannot either rule out 
completely that this topic was somehow mentioned, or underestimate the fact that 5095 goes in the 
same direction as the sch. ex., whose sources consider Hector as an exception in relation to the use of 
the ré@purmoc, as said above on JI. 8.185: a commentator holding the view that Hector dared to yoke 
a four-horse chariot in order to impress the enemy could have tried to find traces of this interpretation 
at any cost, especially with regard to the moment of the attack against the Achaean wall. Professor 
Pontani suggests the following reconstruction of this passage: 


kat chw Ke- 
4 4 ¢ > / ” \ > 
10 Bpudvyc tpitoc etreto: edidywc: &halwev yap ov- 
dap.od THC Trornce|w[c] ml apercayecO]ar TéOpit7ov- dia- 
Z Bie es: i 2 / ” a Deh: \ 
pepwv 6° Hv ob|roc eAad[vew dynpa, K|paretv 6° (mmouc K(al) 
ia rd 4 \ A mv > J > A 
nTTwWY Tic HO|vvaTo: du[a TOTO] GAXoV em’ adTa@Y Ka- 


téhirev 6°E|ktwp _ (,)rov, [. |] ac tov KeBpidvnv. 


10 epa|jev yap would refer to the discussion of the use of bigae instead of quadrigae; at line 
13 77Twv TLC OF ETEpoc Tic Can be suggested; at line 14 the idea of ‘taking with himself’ Cebrion could 
have been expressed. 

15-20 At this point the text exactly coincides with the known sch., and therefore it is possible to 
reconstruct the text on the basis of the sch. ex. at this line: sch. r10a': BapBapixr) %) dzetBeva. €repoc 
pev av TOLnTHC TO TTodvédmavre émolnce TOVTACc mevfojevouc, 0 be “‘Ounpoc [LULovpLevoc THY adnGevav 





éva yoov tov ameotvta eicayer. dud Ti dé Eva TOUTOV; OTL waducTa Toic immo HyaAAeTO: “weyado.” 

A - E war cia: >, 
(M 97) yap jcav: otc Kal Oappav amoddurax (cf. NV 384-93); the wording is more concise in sch. 110a’: 
BapBapixyn 7 ameifera. pypovmevoc be thy aAnbevay 6 TonTHc Eva _yobv Tov ameWotbvra cicayet. dia 








Tl d€ Eva TOUTOV; OTL pwadicra. Toc im7ouc nyadrerto. KatactéAAet ovv THY tav TOAAM@y adalovetav. 
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da (JL 
pipvo | 

10 = putovrou [ 
TACQUTOV' KQAL 4 [ 
tadapavra [ tee (IL 
AVWTEPWLTTAPA | [ ; | TOVYAp | 


El Kat al. | vuvevKarpe[ 


15 Evweweuve __ LIC) vavroucrae 
70 Kuvwvoey Tau enpatikn| 
_. THVYEVvOMEVHVTAapayynvKat [ 
y.L Jerouccwdowe of... ()....L 


T. ccovraum [| 


Stet Ed Lim teal a one. [ 


5 initial c rounded, while ¢ in this script is usually oval: this may be due to the fact that the 
letter has slightly been enlarged because it is at line-beginning 6 7, [, T is to be excluded be- 
cause there is not the usual curving right-hand upright; of the second letter remains of left-hand arc, 
possibly To 8 a_(_)[, remains of upright at mid-height and perhaps traces of another letter 
12 | wane , first, two diagonals crossing one another: the upper part of both strokes and the lower part 
of the diagonal ascending from left to right are visible, possibly x; second, trace of horizontal stroke 
at mid-height touching an upright, perhaps u; third, perhaps x; fourth, right-hand angle of a or a; 
fifth, upright, perhaps with a horizontal protruding from the centre, as H 13 _[, angle to the left 
in lower part of writing space, possibly a 15 |, .», first, upper part of upright 18 |], 
upright whose lower extremity ends with a small blob; to right, join with another letter at mid-height 
20 _[, probably 1 21 _[, upright shghtly curved, apparently not € 
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piwvov [érepyopevov wéyav Aciov: 76 éyKw- XI 136 
10 pov Tov A[ciou Pbdver Kal emt todc bropévov- 
Tac avtov: Kai T[apevov] Kal Opé[crnv Acuddnv 139-40 
tT Addpavta [| bean (DL 
avetépwr mapa [ ]. tev yap [ 
ERS Mee re cla grarey caipalna went as 
15 Evwc cove. _[ ](_).v adrode tw avdpav 147 


nde Kuvav béxatau eudatixy| 


()rqv yevouévnv tapayny Kai y[ 
y.ctoic k@dowe c.. LL. (It. .[ Sf oxme 


bk ede | 
T° aiccovrau 7 | 148 


g-t1 Cf. sch, ex. Il. 12.136 pipvov erepyopevov péyav Aciov: péyatv): 76 eyKcpuov Actov pbaver 
Kal én todc brouevovtac adrov. At line g it is not clear whether the commentary began with the 
repetition of wéyar as in sch. (uéyav Acvov: péyav 76 éyKd||cov) or not (uéyav Aciov: 76 éyKw||cov): 
Professor Pontani prefers the second possibility, assuming a line of 33 letters (plus high stop); the two 
following lines have 36 and 35 letters respectively, but include several rather broad letters (4M and o). 

12 ‘The form A6- is the commonest; only a couple of MSS contain the form Ax- (cf. West, app. 
ad loc.): v. 140 Acuddnv tr’ Addpavta Oowva te Oivopaov te. 

After the gap, the series may be read as c]y7ua. But see below a different interpretation of the 
traces. 

12-15 Cf. sch. ex. 139-40: odrot tv mepi Tov Acidv etic apictor. ev dé TH TpoKEmery SiaTaéec 
(M 95-7) ovK avayKaiov jv Kai TobTouc KaTadéyew. eicl yap Kata TO WSiov Taypa TO Aciov, éxet (M 
88-104) de tovce apicrouc e€ améavtwv Katédeyev. Perhaps a similar line of thought could be recog- 
nized here: as in sch. év 77 mpoKeyrévy Svat a€er/ ext contrasts with the preceding odor KrA., in 5095 
avwrépur (a later spelling for dvwrépw) contrasts with viv év carp@[v; then probably a comment on 
the fact that the poet thought it appropriate to list the apicro. companions of Asius; e.g. viv ev Kaipale 
6 monte Kat a||Eiwew cuvéral[Elev adrove rau | Acton (Lapini suggests a form of cuvraccw, cf. sch. 
D a 12.415: €xaptivavto dadayyac glossed with cuveraéavto, but cuvéragéev seems to be too short and 
cuveraccer is not very convincing). 

15-16 After adrovc the commentary probably carries on (sc. avrovce tau | Aciwe?) rather than 
beginning a new lemma in the form adrovc(:) ta&u [7’ ev dpeccey avdpadv]|jde Kuvadv Séxarar. Such 
a reconstruction would lead us to assume the omission of a high stop and a mistake, rau for 7a; 
moreover line 15 would be too long. 

16 All witnesses (included the oldest ones; cf. sch. ad loc.) have déyatar; only Ambr. gr. F 205 
inf. has déyeraz (cf. app. West ad loc.). In 5095 the letter after y, crucial to deciding which reading 
was written on the papyrus, is damaged: however, the traces are compatible only with a, although 
some uncertainty remains. 

The concept of emphasis often occurs in Homeric sch. as a criterion for stylistic judgment: 
examples can easily be found through Erbse’s Index III, but the sch. to this passage do not offer par- 
allels. It is possible that the commentary referred to the simile as having an emphatic function (€u¢a- 
ruxn [7 mapaBoAn, cf. sch. Il. 15.6245, Od. 9.292) in relation to the rapayy produced in the battle. 

17 The 0 of yevoyévny is particularly narrow, unless there is a mistake. 

17-18 In line 18 the phrase rofc kwAouc surely belongs to the comment on KodAocuprov of the 
second half of v. 147 (cf. sch. 12.147b xoAocupréc mapa TO KdAa emichpew, 7 TOV KOAWOY Kai CUpLyLOr). 
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As the lost part of v. 18 could contain from 12 to 15 letters, it does not seem possible to assume here 
another lemma. 
11-18 Professor Pontani proposes the following reconstruction: 


Kai T[apevor] Kai Opé[ernv Aciddnv 139-40 
avartépw. rapadletrer alita@v yap Tlovde Wyepovac 
eirwv Kar’ av[Spla, viv ev Kaip@le mavtac Kar’ a- 
15 Evwoew coverrny|a|yev avrovc TOL [Aciwr. avopav 
nde Kuvav déxarau eudatixy [1 mapaBodAr) viv 
yap THY yevouerny Tapayny Kal HlX@ Kucly KATA 
yc Toic KdAowc cvpop[évor|c zap[éBarev. 
19 7’ diccovra. Of a and. after the initial T extremely scanty traces survive. The following 
high stop suggests that we have a lemma from v. 148, with a mistake in the ending, 7° diccovra for 7’ 
aiccovre (a simple phonetic exchange ac/e), although at fr. 2+3, line 6, the high stop is used within the 
commentary. It is possible that the lemma started in the preceding line and included the word doxpya 
also from the same verse, cf. sch. 148a. Muratore suggests mA[aylwc dépyavtec, cf. sch. D Il. 12.148: 
doxpm 7’ aiccovrec: etc TAGYLOV 6pudvTec. 


Ir2+3> 


top 

(.), JepyalovrarkaiaO[ 

JL. JraBoa HEP ec 

erga C)n. LC 1.8L.) xvytaccarrov [ 
muctwepuTro[ __ |ucuv-ucyovyapm[ 

5 nuteTeT pn nwevenPorAntwr| 
CLVELKACTALKALAVELwU NoET WV 
oe 


J Meu, [ 


|, .pocevde [. _Jwcorex  [ 


10 Jroundavar _[ 
| .dodpavend  [ 


Jewvaven [ 
|rwvakovor[ 
| pataveat [ 
ts | .cextumova_[ 
Jupper [ 


J. 


meen (.), first, a tiny curve at line-level, possibly lower extremity of left-hand arc; second, two 
extremely scanty traces at line-level and in upper part of writing space (before them perhaps small la- 
cuna of one letter), third, upper part of two uprights (possibly Nn, although very doubtful) —_7__, first, 
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probably @, second, curve in upper part of writing space (suiting €) _v_, left-hand arc, perhaps ¢ 
8 _[, left-hand arc suggesting an oval letter like €, 0, c; @ not to be ruled out 17 |v, horizontal 
stroke, perhaps T or Tr, followed by traces compatible with the upper part of a Y, but without the 
-usual ligature with T/T 


top 
(.).] €pyafovrar kal raf XV 610-14 
[ue]taBodn ... vep.. | 
: roe ()7. LC). blelicvurae ai tov, | 
mictw eurro[vo|icw: icxov yap m[upyndov apynpdrtec 618 
5 Hite métpy: 7) ev euBodAr Tav [BapBapwv Kipa- 
cw €ikacTat Kal avéuwe 7 dé TOV [EAAHVwv Kapte- 


pia Te THC TETpac aKw]|yATwWe Kall ductabe?. Aapo- 623 
feevoc mrupt: Jadrew | 
|zupoc: év 8 én[ec]’ we ére Kila Dorje ev vni mé- 624 


10 cynice: €d de] TO uy) Pavar em | HADEv 
| chodpav eudalw- tiv Biav 
vrai vedléwv avenot|pedec 625 
|twv akovor[ 
] patwr Kar [ 
15 ] .cextumrova_ [ 


Kekar|vuupevn| 


|rul 


1-4 The remains of the commentary certainly refer to 15.610-14, but the problem related to 
the expunction of these verses by Aristarchus is not treated. This problem is treated both in sch. a of 
Aristonicus (40erobvrae crixyou 7év7e) and in sch. ex. b' and b. The sch. ex. defend the authenticity of 
those verses, especially on the basis of stylistic observations. Sch. 6” observes that the reiterated occur- 
rence of Hector’s name at v. 610 conveys more emphasis (and therefore is not a pointless repetition ; 
cf. sch. a). Moreover, sch. 6' and 0’ coincide almost completely in the last section, which concerns 
15.612-14: Kal 7 mpddAniuc (sc. 612-14) b€ ecTe cya TrownTiKoV. TpocekTiKoV b€ TaUTA TOV AkKpoaTry 
Kal repimabécrepov épyalovrat. Kal Tod Aéyovtoc tHO0c xpyctov, Kal ac (azo add. b') cuvadyobvroc 
% rictec (6°, sim. b'). It cannot be known whether in the lost part of our hypomnema the problem of 
the expunction was treated (if it was treated, probably the expunction was rejected); we can observe, 
however, that 5095 contains observations on three points: (a) the prolepsis in 15.612—14; (b) the psy- 
chological impact of the passage on axpoarye (cf. 1. 1); and (c) the zricttc produced by a speaker who 
sympathetically shares the sorrow (cf. |. 4)—in a fuller form in comparison to the sch. This is signifi- 
cant because these points represent the arguments that in the sch. are used to reject the expunction 
by Aristarchus. The eraBoaAy of 1. 2 is not paralleled in the sch. ex.: it could refers to the ‘change’ 
announced at wy. 612-14, where Hector’s imminent death is anticipated and announced, while Hec- 





tor at this very moment is victorious thanks to Zeus’ support (cf. puvuvPadvoc 612, dAvyoxpovioc sch. 
b', p. 127, r. 39 Erbse). 
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1 Exempli gratia [mpocextixov 8€ tabdra Tov axpoa||t7v] épyalovrar Kai taO[nriKwrepov (La- 
pini), if not a mistake for (zept)a6[écrepov; cf. the sch. quoted above. 

3 Possibly é[m]id[e]ievurac. 

4 mictw é€urro[.o]écuv. On this phrase cf. sch. ex. Il. 23.670. 

4-7 The text can be reconstructed on the basis of sch. ex. 15.618b: 4 ev éuBod) trav 
BapBapwv kbuacw eikactra TaXv dSiadvopevorc (sc. wv. 624-8), 7 dé Trav EXdAjvwv Kaptepia T@ THe 
meéTpac axwitw Kal ducmabet (sc. vv. 618-22). The length of 1. 5, which seems to be of 34 letters (plus 
high stop) against the 40 letters of 1. 4 and the 38 letters of 1. 6, is doubtful; but cf. above, fr. 1 J 9 
with comm. at Il. g~11: here too 1, 5 contains several broad letters (unless we insert viv before KUpAcL, 
as Pontani suggests). In 5095 as in sch. the comment at v. 618 parallels the two similes in a reverse 
sequence in respect to the poetic text. The simile at vv. 624-8 is then treated separately at Il. 9 ff. 

5 Asingle dot above v of nure marking diaeresis. 

7-9 On the basis of |zupoc of 1. g one can suppose a comment on v. 623 adrap 6 Aaptroprevoc 
mupt mavtobev evOop’ dutdw: cf. sch. ex. 623 (Aapropevoc trupi:) mepiAaumopuevoc bmd TOY OtAWwY oc 
U0 Tupdc. 

8 Although the body of $ is usually more rounded, it may be possible to read eud[a-, with 
reference to the emphasis (cf. at |. 11 and fr. 1 4 16) of the image of Hector joining the fight Aapzréjevoc 
Tupl. 

9 Here is the join between the two frr.: Jwcorex .[ belongs to fr. 2, which here breaks off, while 
]. .poc-evde_[ belongs to fr. 3, which includes the following lines. 

g-12 Cf sch. ex. 624-5 év 8’ émec’ we Gre Kipa (Bo ev vnt mécnc. / --- dvewotpedpéc): 
menvKVWTaL Taic TapaBodAaic 6 Téz0C mpdc eudaciy THY Tpaypwatwr. 7 dé ev (624) eudaiver tHv Biav 
Tov KUpaToc. eic emitacw dé mpdcKerTaL avewotpedéc (625). eb dé 76 un pavar enydGev 7) erédpaper, 
GAN’ évérece, chodpav tiv Biav dyAdv. Possible reconstruction exempli gratia: 


bo] tupoc: év 8’ énfec]’ dc dre xi[pa Boje ev vni zé- 624 
10 ence: ed Se] 70 ur) Havar ex [HABEv 7} eréSpapev, GAA’ 
> / \ > / \ /, A / 
everrece] chodpav €udalivwy tiv Biav rob Kbuaroc: 
brat vepléwv avewor[pedéc 625 


12ff. Here the comment on the simile of the wave falling on the ship, with the description of 
the ship itself during the violent storm. Cf. sch. ex. Il. 15.6256a daat vehéwy avewotpepéc: (1) 5€ TE 
maca / axvyn trexpipOn): nvéEnuévov bro dvénov, ode evar broKatw TOV vedwv Kal mAncialew adroic. 
ot d€ avenotpedec 76 ebTovov. Kal Cysevidne (fr. 107 P. = PMG 612) “dveporpedéwy mudAdwr” eipnkev. 
6 b€ KouTroc THY Aeyouevewy Kal 6 popoc Tav dvowatwr odK eG iSeiv THY vabv adpa Kexaduppevny. 

13 |T@v axovor[twv? 

14 Possibly 6 péddoc taHv dvlomatwn. 

15 Probably ] ce xréov ay. 


Fr.2+3 4 
top 
JapernvrpocexAoyy| 


}.[ Jove [.].. wroe [ 


] rmvrovrode.. [(.).]. (.)-erp.$ eve’ 
|xawvocotpotoc [ (_)] ap[ . |uaAAatrw 


5 1: ecevouvtocctpadgeicyapi{ JadvAa 


Jaceavtovt | pamrooic | €l 
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|. cxaral 
]xOn7-€uc[ 
vepmpal oe I oel ld. 
10 Jempocrwne [ 
Jwvewpwrr[ 


Juevtepitw [| 
Jal, Jouvecta| 
Jwv-evtoic| 
15 Jec'dcarov, [ 


| .tarkaita [ 


](.), .“Kavae[ 
lee! 


2 € [,probably a  c [, € rather than c 3 ].7,probablye _[, upper part of upright 
with thicker extremity | _, two traces in upper part of writing-space, of which the second is the 
upper part of a upright with left-hand blob: Nn or a1 8 x6, first, short oblique trace ascending 


from left to right and slightly protruding below the line level, should belong to the ascending diagonal 
of a x; second, the prolongation of the lower part of the descending diagonal of x into e as in fr. 1) 16 
qi. 5 third, a? 10 __[, upright bearing a cross-bar: T or TT 16 ]., upright —_[, di- 
agonal stroke descending from left to right 17 ](,), ,, two traces in the upper part of the writing 
space, compatible with the upper part of N, or with the right-hand half of a a followed by 1, or with 
the central and right-hand part of « 18, possibly € or @; less probably a 


top 
|apetnv mpoc éxAoyn|[v] XV 641-3? 
LL deve Ll wee [. 
].rqv rovtode.. [(.).].(.): erpedQetc 645 


|. Kawoc 6 tpdtroc [ (_)Jap[. Je adda aTw- 
5 | .ecev obtoc. ctpadeic yap i[vja duAd- 28 
Entrar cucteiAlac éavtov Trapatrodicbetc THt WH- 
Kel THC acTlOloc Kata [THY avTUya UmTLoc TA4ATO 
6 écte KaTnvé|yOn: €tc[wrot 653 
lyap apel, C.. 0.21.1 
10 Jempoctrwn [| 
Jwv ewpwrr7[ 
|wev mepe Tw [ 
Jal. Jou Neécrw[p atre wari- 659 
cta Teprvioc obpoc Axat|@v- ev Toic[ 


15 Jec: dua tov, [ 
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|. tat Kae Ta_[ 
J(.). + Kat atd[a 661 
Ect 


1 The commentary would refer to 15.641 or rather to 641-43, where Periphetes, son of Co- 
preus, is told to be much better than his father 7avroiac dperdc: the sch. ex. criticize the simile for 
being so unfavourable to the father in comparison to the son (cf. sch. ex. 15.641ab). Line 1 should refer 
to the ‘choice’ based on the dper7 (on the phrase zpdc éxAoyny cf. sch. ex. Il. 18.490). 

3 |. 7nv. Read dpjernv? 

The middle stop before crpedGeic is very faded. The lemma slightly protrudes in the margin 
to the right and is followed by a dot indicating lemma-end: therefore it consisted of a single word. 
Didymus’ sch. 645a, dyydc be 7d crpedbetc, dua Tod a Kal 81a Tod €, provides evidence for the exist- 
ence of the alternative reading crpadOeic (cf. West app. ad loc.: no MSS record this reading): unfor- 
tunately in 5095 of the letter between p and ¢ only very scanty traces survive, although they seem to 
be compatible with a. 

3-8 The comment concerns 15.645 ff: 


ctpepleic yap pretomicbev ev acridoc avtuyt TaATO, 645 
THY adtoc Popéecke TOdNVEKE’, Epkoc AKOVTWY" 
7h 6 y’ evi Bradbelc récev brrioc, audt 8¢ mhAné 
3 / \ / Sf 
cuepdaréov KovaByce mepi Kkpatado.ce TrECévTOC. 648 


Periphetes (cf. 1 n.) ‘turning himself back, stumbled on the edge of his shield’, and therefore 
fell to the ground and was easily killed by Hector. The sch. ex. offer comparable elements: sch. 645b 
ctpepbeic yap wetomicbev { --- 7aAr0) : dcre o5é TobTO ad’ €avtot Katopbwcac daiverar 6°Exrwp, 
7H 5€ 700 [Tepidjrov Buctvxia cuyKexpyTal TO yap TT@ma cuvérpate mpoc TO edyepn yevécBar THv 
davaipecw; sch. 645¢ (crpeOele yap peromicbev:) drac duddénrar cuctetAac éavtov bd THY acTrioa; 





a > , ” / \ a s “ > , \ \ ” or 
sch. 645¢: €V act idoc aVvTvyt maATOo: mapatrodicbeic TW LNKEL THC acil6oc KaTa THV AVTVYA UTTLOC 





KarqvexOn. maATo d€ évereAacOy (cf. also sch. ex. Il. 4.462a brtioc yap evérecev KTA,). 

At Ll. 4 Pontani suggests rod Pavaroly Kawoc 6 tpdz70c; an explanatory sentence could have 
followed (6 yap would be natural, but it does not seem possible to reconstruct the remainder with 
certainty). aAAa 77@.a7« would be plausible, followed by a verb like xazé]zecev or a similar verb (cf. 
sch. D 4.4.93 jpue: KatnvéxOn, erecev; 14.55 KaTHpuTev: KaTnvexOn, Katémecev; 15.464 TrapeTAayxOn: 
mapyvexOn, mapérecev), or by Biov ad ]Aecev (see below), and preceded by something contrasting the 
maa as the cause of the warrior’s death: e.g ob« dpa aA 77Hpare, perhaps with irony on the 
death of clumsy Periphetes (a most inescapable and fatal end, contrasting with a completely avoidable 
and banal obstacle; on the phrase cf. sch. ex. Il. 6.286 otre yap cuvaweiv TH AreEavdpov apa divarat 
@c wHTyp, obTE amoAoyeicBar KrA.). However, in view of the traces and space, it is not possible to 
read ov before ap. Moreover, apau is not frequently used. Alternatively, one may think of a verb be- 
fore aAAa (ending in -pev?) and indicating something (positive ?) accomplished by the character, who, 
however, ingloriously dies because of his fall. An alternative interpretation is offered by Lapini: Ad’ 
antw|[roc adv dv jp]xecev obroc (but it is unclear what preceded): in this case the comment would 
not be ironic, but Periphetes would be pitied as a warrior who has been much better than his father in 
his aper7, and therefore would have been able to defend himself, if a cruel destiny had not reserved 
an inglorious death for him from a fall (a death that in any case brings to Hector «Soc UméepTEpor, V. 
644). On the basis of the plausible 77a|[wate Blov a@|Aecev obroc at Il. 4-5, Pontani proposes three 
interpretations, ‘each unsatisfying for one reason or another’: (a) rod Gavaroly Kawoc 6 tpdroc: ofd 
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ylap [d]u’ GAN’ ara&|pare Biov dxa@]|Aecev obroc, which makes necessary the correction of ad\a 
into adAn; (6) rod Bavato|v Kawdc 6 tpdmoc tap[a] TaAAa 77w|wata, we Blov amw|Aecev odroc, with 
a problematic reading zap| after tpdzoc; (c) tHe payne o]¥ Kawoc 6 tpdr0c trap[7j|v, adda TT O| LAr L 
Biov ama|ecev obroc, with the same difficulty as above. Finally, there remains the possibility of a la- 
cuna in |. 4. 

The phrase xawéc 6 tpézoc at |. 4 is interestingly paralleled by sch. ex. Il. 16.594 érpamero: 
edrAweev aro €&jc dia Tod “crpepbeic e€amivnc” (IT 598). Kawde &€ 6 Tpdm0c: 6 yap pevywv 
emuctpadeic KTelver TOv SuoKovta. Under the attack by the Acheans, the Trojans are withdrawing, 
but Glaucus at first érpaer(o) and, while being chased and caught (15.598), suddenly turns back, 
ctpepbeic e€amivyc, and kills his pursuer. As in 15.645 ff., here too we find a chased warrior who turns 
back to face his pursuer: while in the first case Periphetes fails in his attempt, falls and is killed by 
Hector, in this case, on the contrary, Glaucus succeeds against the warrior Bacticles, who is going to 
catch him. The sch. remarks on the contrast, 6 devywv emrictpadetc KTetver TOV OiwKovta. The two 
cases have in common the motive of a chased warrior who turns himself back and faces his pursuer: 
in 15.645 ff. one may say that the xawéry¢< pointed out by the ancient interpreters consists in the fact 
that the chased warrior is killed because a clumsy fall in turning back, while in 16.593-8 the cawérnc 
consists in the fact that the chased warrior succeeds against his pursuer. 

7-8 maAzo or é7aAzOo, followed by a gloss. Alternatively Pontani: xara [rv dvtuya évérecev 
Kat | Umrioc €cha] On. 

After 7 there is a high dot, probably followed by a lemma, which must be eicwrol of 15.653: 
cicwrrol 8’ eyévovto vewv, trepl 8’ écyefov axpar / viec dca mp@Ta eipvaro. There are problems 
here with the precise identification of places and movements of warriors at the moment when the 
Trojans reach the Achean ships. The sch. offer not many suggestions for the reconstruction of these 
lines: sch. ex. 653 eicwzol 5° éyévovto vewv: vrécreiday Eavtovde bro Tac vatc: €ic yap Ta weTaéd 
diacthpata devyouc, Bpaxd pépoc vroXerT6pevor TOV veav We Tac Tpbuvac adbTodc broPeBnkévar. 
ot d€ 67u broxwpncavtwv Tav EXdAjvwv ev arrose yeyove TO TARO0c TV vew@v Toic Tpweiv; sch. D 
eicwrrol 8° eyévovto vedwv: év diser Tac vate &BAerov, 6 éctw eichABov etc avTac, TovTéctW iT THY 
cTéyny avTa@v eyevovto. 

9 In this line the two frr. joi: the sequence |yapmpw{ belongs to fr. 2, which breaks off here; the 
] .[ belongs to fr. 3, which includes the following lines. The sch. D a&xpac: 


following sequence ]_ 6 [ 
at mpW@par suggests tac] yap pal pac. 

10 Muratore suggests 7a]c mpoc tau t[leixer]|[vadc; cf sch. ex. Il. 14.31-2, concerning the to- 
pography of the Achean camp (on which subject Aristarchus wrote a treatise): écyatat d€ af (sc. vijec) 
mpoc TW Telyet. at de TOU Ayapéeuvovoc vec macat mpoc TH Baraccn rcav. 

It ]wy ewpwrt[. Read éwpadvro or éewpwr. Exempli gratia t|ac mpbuvac mpwpac TaV veav. 

13-17 The dots at 13 and 14 mark the beginning and the end of the lemma, which included all 
of v. 659. The comment here in 5095 was rather long, although the sch. preserve nothing (apart from 
sch. D odpoc: viv dvAa€). Perhaps it included also the following v. 660; cf. sch. ad loc. 

14 Probably év roic [. 

15 Probably 6:a rod. [, preceded by the trace of a high stop: however, what precedes and 
what follows are not part of a lemma, and therefore the punctuation must articulate the commentary. 

17 After the stop, a lemma from v. 661 begimns: & iAou avépec Eecte Kal ald BécO’ evi Bupa, 
which is commented by sch. ex. 661-gab; the same verse occurs in 15.561, commented by sch. Ge 
(Erbse ad loc.). 
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Fr. 4 
> L 
Jl tet 
pefa| ] ve 
def |pwec 
[ |rora 
Fr. 5 
> 1 
Jew ] ve 
bottom bottom 
|e =e 


1 ]_, because of the loss of the upper layer of fibres only a very scanty trace is visible; appar- 
ently accidental ink to the left of the preserved text, not in alignment with it 3 __[, first, a curve in 
upper part of writing space; second, the thick upper extremity of an upright 

2 Exempl gratia pé€alvre éouxddc 15.586 or 6]pé€ale 15.596. 


4 
3 T|pwec ? 
Fr 54 
1 |, horizontal stroke at mid-height, probably belonging to €. 
Fr. 6 3(?) Fr 7 3(?) 
top ; 
ie [ l\¢ 
Ir. 6 
Negligible traces. No traces of ink on the other side. 
Fr 7 


On the other side very faded traces of ink. 


F. MONTANARI 
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5096. Roman CoLLecTIon oF ProLemaic RULINGS 


106/12(a) 15.4 x 13 cm Early first century 
Plate XIV 


A fragment of a collection made in the early Roman period of Ptolemaic 
royal rulings with Roman amendments. The verso of the papyrus was later reused 
for what seems to be a draft of a law-court speech, published as 5098 below. The 
fragment is complete at the top, which has a 3.5 cm margin, and the space at the 
end of 2 suggests that it is almost complete to the right. Probably half or more 
of lines 1-6 have been lost to the left. The text was written in a broad column or 
columns with generous interlinear spacing. The blank spaces at the ends of lines 4 
and 7 show that it was arranged by paragraphs, apparently one for each ruling. The 
hand, which is confident and regular with occasional cursive tendencies (e.g. end of 
4), looks to be of Augustan or Tiberian date. 

The first two paragraphs (lines 1-4, 5-7) contain rulings of a single mon- 
arch—‘year 19 of my times’—about confiscation to the idios logos of the estates of 
two categories of people who die after year 1g (see notes ad loc.): two-thirds if they 
have made wills or their whole property if they die intestate. The third paragraph 
contains a ruling about officials, whether those appointed by the kings (i.e. Ptole- 
mies) or those who hold or have held a ‘public’ position, probably fining those who 
had abused their office (see note ad loc.); because this usage of dyydccoc is Roman, 
this must be a Roman extension of a Ptolemaic ruling, presumably made when 
some former Ptolemaic officials or their heirs were still alive. So too, if the first two 
rulings are Ptolemaic, their reproduction here implies that they still had potential 
applicability; indeed the continued specification of the watershead of year 19 
would seem to envisage that there could still be heirs living of men who had died 
before it. 

On the above assumptions, the year 19 could be, in reverse chronological 
order, that of Tiberius (AD 32/3), Augustus (12/11 Bc), Cleopatra vu (34/3 BC), 
Ptolemy xm Auletes (63/2 Bc) or possibly Ptolemy x Alexander 1 (96/5 Ba). ‘Tiberius 
and Augustus are unlikely because no rulings of this sort are cited in the Gnomon 
of the Idios Logos, and year 19 was not significant for either in terms of known 
legislation or events in Egypt. In theory Cleopatra vu and Ptolemy x should not be 
candidates because each was a joint ruler in their years 19, but caution is advised by 
the case of OGIS' 761 (C. Ord. Ptol. 64), a grant of asylum to a temple by Ptolemy x 
in his year 18 prefaced as if he were sole monarch. However, Ptolemy x is probably 
too early, and P. Bingen 45 has revealed that Cleopatra vir termed 34/3 Bc her ‘year 
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19 and 4’ (sc. of Egypt and of Cyrene, Cyprus, and Phoenicia). In favour of year 
19 of Ptolemy xu there is the positive consideration that he was almost certainly 
the author of the various rulings collected in BGU IV 1185 (C. Ord. Ptol. 71), one of 
which remits debts due to the crown up to year 19 of his reign, another concerns 
land on which geometna has been paid up to year 21, while a third allows relatives to 
inherit the allotments of catoecic cavalrymen who die intestate. These rulings, in- 
cidentally, were originally attributed to Ptolemy x; Wilcken’s reattribution of them 
to Ptolemy xn, although his reason that they are in the name of a sole monarch is 
not entirely safe (cf. the case of OGZS' 761), is supported by the probability that the 
text comes from a cartonnage from Abusir el-Melek composed almost exclusively 
of documents from the reigns of Ptolemy xm and Cleopatra vn, including at least 
two copies of edicts of Cleopatra vir: see E. Salmenkivi, P. Berl. Salmen. pp. 29-36. 

The phrase ‘year 19 of my times’ finds no parallel in other edicts of the Ptole- 
mies or Roman emperors, although they sometimes refer in more general terms 
to ‘my times’ or ‘my principate’, and it is probably a later gloss to clarify that the 
year 19 was that of the author of the two rulings, Ptolemy xu, rather than the more 
recent years 19 of Cleopatra vu and Augustus (see note ad loc.). Presumably the 
first two edicts were issued shortly before his year 19, perhaps in 64 Bc, which may 
also be the date of the edicts in BGU IV 1185. At the time Rome’s leaders were 
arguing over whether to annex Egypt, and Ptolemy xm needed both money and 
the support of the army. Hence his concessions to the catoecic cavalry, including 
remission of debts to the crown up to year 19, while the two rulings here probably 
represent the reaffirmation or toughening from year 19 onwards of some penalties 
due to the crown. They add to the evidence that the Ptolemaic office of the zdios 
logos had by now developed into a patrimonial institution like that of the Roman 
period: see D. W. Rathbone, ‘Egypt, Augustus and Roman Taxation’, Cahiers du 
Centre Glotz 4 (1993) 81-112. 

The collection and glossing of these rulings in a format that was, or was 
meant to look, ‘official’ illustrates the transition from Ptolemaic to Roman rule. 
Where local rules did not conflict with Roman law or subsequent Roman enact- 
ments, they were usually treated as authoritative. There are several known Roman- 
period private and official citations of Ptolemaic royal edicts (C. Ord. Ptol. All. 
114-23), and the Gnomon of the Idios Logos includes rulings which are clearly 
of Ptolemaic origin (e.g. §§ 11-12, 48), even if §37, which is also in XLII 3014, 
a mid-first-century copy of the Gnomon, is the only one to refer specifically, albeit 
generically, to ‘edicts of kings and prefects’. The dossier of known Ptolemaic royal 
edicts in C. Ord. Ptol. shows that there was already a long tradition of private and 
official collation and copying of edicts of current and previous rulers, sometimes 
with paragraphing of individual rulings. P. Vindob. Tandem 1 (C. Ord. Ptol. add. 
All. 124), which remains the only known case of a Roman-period copy of the full 
text of a Ptolemaic edict, shows that this practice continued through to the mid 
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third century. The Gnomon of the Idios Logos is different in that it was a centrally- 
issued and fairly stable collection, with fixed numbering of the paragraphs for each 
rule cited, and that all the rulings are cited in the third person and in abbreviated 
form. The Gnomon proclaims itself to be a selection of the most commonly en- 
countered rules relevant to the Idios Logos. While the third ruling of this text may 
be subsumed in a paragraph of the Gnomon, the first two rulings do not appear, 
probably because their relevance soon passed. The text suggests that, at least in the 
earlier period of Roman rule, ad hoc collections of Ptolemaic rulings with Roman 
adaptations were compiled by local agents of the Roman administration in addi- 
tion to the centralised creation and circulation of guides like the Gnomon of the 
Idios Logos. 


] 7 teAeuTycouce weTa 70 LO (etc) TOV 
[eua@v ypovwy |dcaba@vra tH pwev diabewevewv 
] fc tov iSiov Adyov, THv dé abrabér[ wr] 
Tav|Ta Ta UTapxovTa. 
5 Jvev of wera 70 18 (eroc) THY euadv xpovwv ér[c] 
|. 6 7a dv0 pépyn THV brapyovtTwr ect[__ | 
|, dva@@vrat, TavtTa TA UTapyxovTa. 

v70 Tav] Baciléwy eri TWwWY TpaypaTwr éraxOncav 7 Onpocuov te ex[ | 

‘| who die after year 19 of [my times --- whether or not? ] they have made wills; of those who 
have made wills [---] to the idios logos, but of the intestate [---] all their property. 

‘[--- of those ] who after year 19 of my times still [---] two-thirds of their property [--- but if 
they] have [not?] made wills, all their property. 

‘[--- those] who have been appointed by the kings over any affairs or hold(?) any public posi- 
tion [? 


1-4 The first ruling orders confiscation at death of the property of those from a defined group 
who die after year 19: the whole of it if they had not made wills, and probably, comparing the second 
ruling, two-thirds if they had. The intestate (46.44e701) are mentioned and treated as a particular case 
in only one known ruling explicitly of a Ptolemaic monarch, but also in two rulings in the Gnomon 
of the Idios Logos apparently of Ptolemaic origin. In BGU IV 1185.16—19 (see introd.), Ptolemy XII 
extends to the Heracleopolite catoecic cavalry a right previously granted to the Arsinoite cavalry, 
that if they were to die intestate their relatives could inherit their allotments. The Gnomon has four 
paragraphs that list potential claims of the fiscus to property of the intestate. §4, “The property of 
those who die intestate to whom there is no heir in law is adjudicated to the fiscus’, is the Republican 
procedure for bona vacantia as diverted by Augustus to benefit the patrimonium, even if it was also ap- 
plicable to inheritance under local law. § 35 is a purely Roman rule applying to Roman soldiers. § 9, 
which allows only patrons and their sons to inherit from freedmen of ‘citizens’ who die childless and 
intestate, despite intrusion of the Roman term ‘patrons’ for ex-masters, must be of Ptolemaic origin 
because it refers to acroi and is different from Roman law in excluding the daughters of ex-masters 
(cf. Gnomon § 22). The fourth, §112, despite its problematic lacunae, is also strikingly similar in its 
penalty to the ruling here: ‘Of castrated men and (natural) eunuchs who [have been registered (Schu- 
bart, BL III 18) / do not have children (Reinach, BL II 30)]|, after their death, if they die intestate, 
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the [whole property] is confiscated, but if they have made wills two thirds [are taken] and the third 
[goes] to those, if any, of the same (civil) status to whom they have bequeathed [their property]. 
Contrary to Schubart’s interpretation, this does not fit either the Roman legal tradition in general, 
which treated the castrated and natural eunuchs differently (Dig. 23.3.39.1, 40.2.14.1), or Domitian’s 
edict against castration of slaves (Suet. Domit. 7.1), and so is probably Ptolemaic in origin. Another 
parallel in terms of penalty occurs in §45, which is probably Ptolemaic, like the other rules about 
acroi, because the concept of ‘later (post-marital) acquisitions’ has Greek roots (cf. P. Dryton 4.20): 
‘If a citizen (man) has married an Egyptian woman and died childless, the fiscus confiscates his later 
acquisitions (€7kryra), but if he has children, it confiscates two thirds’ (there follow the rules if he 
had previous children by a citizen wife). It may be worth noting that two-thirds as the portion to be 
confiscated occurs in this (probably) and the second ruling of this text and in two probably Ptolemaic 
rulings from the Gnomon (§§ 45, 112), but in no certainly Roman regulation. In the case of this first 
ruling the lacunae are too large to allow any sensible guess at the category of people to whom it ap- 
plied, or whether childlessness was also a criterion for the penalty. 

rand 5 pera 70 16 (€roc) tH Eu@y xpovev. In other edicts where Ptolemaic rulers refer to past 
or future years in their reign, such as the ‘amnesty’ edict of 118 Bc (P. Tebt. 1 5.42, 64, 95 etc.; C. Ord. 
Ptol. 53) they just say ‘year x”. A similar use of the phrase occurs in XLVII 3343, in which a Prefect 
of around 204-6 circulates his responses to accumulated petitions and refers to those ‘of my times’ 
(line 3) as distinct, implicitly, from the petitions addressed to his predecessor but left to him to answer. 

3, eic Tov tdvov Adyov. In the Gnomon of the Idios Logos confiscation is never said to be ‘to the 
Idios Logos’ but ‘to the fiscus’ (in the sense of patrimonium). Whereas confiscation to the Ptolemaic dios 
logos was an automatic bureaucratic procedure, as it is here, the role of the Roman Idioslogos, follow- 
ing Roman Republican practice, was to adjudicate claims that property should be confiscated to the 
Jiscus (e.g. Strabo 17.1.2; Gnomon §§ 4, 9). 

5-7 This second ruling concerns another unidentifiable category of people who ‘still’ do 
something, or have not done something, after year 19 and then die; two-thirds or the whole of their 
property is, by analogy with the first ruling, to be confiscated on their death according to whether they 
had or had not made wills. 

5 €7[] restored because lines 1-2 suggest that the scribe did not break words across lines, and 
because ‘after year 19’ refers to the future, so a verb in the past tense is not expected (cf. line 1). 

7 It is implausible that all the property of those who make wills is to be confiscated; the ruling 
presumably said ‘who do not] make wills’, or perhaps ‘who make [invalid] wills’. 

8 bo trav] Baciéwy eri twwv tpaypatwy éraxOncav. This is adapted and glossed from the 
phrase of émi mpayyatwy teraypévor used in several Ptolemaic edicts to denote royal officials as 
a group distinct from the rest of the population, for instance P. Tebt. I 5.248 (C. Ord. Ptol. 53; 118 Bc): 
“That neither those appointed over affairs nor the rest . . ... The sense of this third ruling may have 
been similar to Gnomon § 37 (also in the first-century copy XLII 3014 11-13): ‘Those who have acted 
in an improper manner contrary to the edicts of kings or prefects have been fined: some a quarter of 
their estate, some a half, others the whole’, if we follow Schubart and Uxkiill-Gyllenband in taking ru 
mpaéavrec to mean action as an official. 


D. W. RATHBONE 
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5097. PREFECTORAL EpictT 


21 3B.29.D(15-17)a fr. 17.0 x 8.3 cm 27 February 62 
fr. 2 6.8 x 15.5 cm Plate XII 


A light-coloured papyrus in two fragments, containing an edict of the prefect 
L. Julius Vestinus, attested in office in 60-62. It is not possible to join the two frag- 
ments directly, nor is it possible fully to recover the sense of the text in the middle 
section between the two fragments. It seems unlikely that much more than a couple 
of lines at most are wholly lost. The hand is a rounded documentary cursive typical 
of the mid first century, of not very high quality and degenerating towards the end 
of the text; mostly bilinear, letters well separated, little use of ligature, using the 
split-top tau characteristic of this period. It bears comparison in some respects with 
XXV 2435 recto (= GMAW’ 57). The back is blank. 

In fr. 1 the prefect deals with a matter involving Sarapion son of Diogenes, 
the president of the guild of weavers of Oxyrhynchus, in relation to (presumably 
illegal) financial exactions, Aoyetac (fr. 1. 8). As far as the text takes us, Sarapion had 
been summoned to appear in court (kypuy6évra) and had perhaps failed to appear, 
which might explain the prefect’s intervention to confirm a judgment or to threaten 
or secure some further action against him. One might normally be pessimistic about 
identifying Sarapion son of Diogenes at Oxyrhynchus, in view of the commonness 
of the names, but XLI 2957 (ap g1) might offer a possibility: there a woman regis- 
ters with the collectors of the weavers’ tax the death of a slave weaver who formerly 
belonged to her deceased husband, Sarapion son of Diogenes, but was pledged 
(€vexupacHeic) to Antonius Pallas, the latter presumably the Claudian freedman or 
a descendant/relative (see also the homonym in W. Chr. 370, Hermopolis ap 121) 
and strongly suggesting a connection with the imperial house, one manifestation of 
which was the possession of Egyptian estates (Parassoglou, /mperal Estates 23-4 and 
passim). Since we cannot know how long before g1 the death of Sarapion occurred, 
the interval of almost 30 years between the documents 1s not an insurmountable ob- 
stacle to identification. If there were an association between Sarapion and the house 
of the freedman Pallas, that might partly explain the desire of Vestinus, a known 
associate of the previous emperor Claudius, to take severe action against an errant 
individual after the removal of Pallas from office and the fall of Agrippina. 

In fr. 2 the objects of the prefect’s attention seem to be Sarapion’s associates, 
who are threatened with appropriate punishment if they do not obey whatever in- 
junction has been spelled out in the first part of the text. Edicts of prefects usually 
deal with more general issues, but there are other examples dealing with specific 
individuals (e.g. P. [FAO III 34, P. Berl. Leihg. Il 46). Of lexical interest are notable 
occurrences of two words which have not hitherto appeared in papyri: actpuBarov 
(‘contrary’?) cracewwOec = cracuwderc? (‘rebellious’, ‘dissident’) fr. 2 lines 4 and 
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8. XXII 2339 (first century) offers evidence for unrest involving weavers (I. 25), 
though the editor thought the context Alexandrian (perhaps not conclusive). For 
bibhography on prefectoral edicts and recently published additions to the genre, 
see Jordens, Statthaltliche Verwaltung (2009) 21 n. 24. 


Fen 

MedvKvoc TovAcoc 
Odvncrteivoc A€yen * 
Capariwva Avoyévouc 
amo THC wNnTpoTrOAEwe 

5 tov Ok€upuyxeitou Ae- 
TOU THY yepdiwy TAy- 
fouc Kal Aoyelac meTOL- 
ncbar knpuxbevta 

Heme Whee eects [ 

Iai eae 


Fr. 2 


UV @_€l TOUC KOL- 
\ > 7 
vwvovc actuPatov 
¢€ r) ¢. A 
5, UP Nava... 
LJ] dps Kat Ovvadper[c 
Ta ov 6vowachev- 
Tac cTacewwbeic 
Kal cuvepyovc Tob 
10 Capatiw[vjoc te 
REVO ICN etl eel 
ed{u} yevecBar ef] lav dé 
Tl TapaKovcwc. TH 
mpocnkoucn KoAG- 
15 cél KAT’ AUT@V ypn- 

” / 
cwuat. (€rouc) y Népwvoc 
Kiavdiov Kaicapoc 
CeBactot Tepwavixot 
Abroxpatopoc 


20 Papevwd ¥ 
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aig 
2 |. Odncrivoc 5 1. O€upvyyxizov 6 1. Ovvadpic 


fr. 2 
8 1. cracumdec? 12 letter after e crossed out 15-16 |. ypjcopwat 


‘Lucius Iuhus Vestinus says: Sarapion son of Diogenes from the metropolis of the Oxy- 
rhynchite (Nome), who is said to be the president of the guild of weavers and to have made exactions, 
having been summoned . . . with whom he is bringing (?) his associates contrary to (?) . .. —phris 
and Onnophrei{s] (?) . . . having been named as the dissidents and the accomplices of Sarapion . . . 
I proclaim a fine and I allow it to stand (?), and if they fail to take notice in any respect I will employ 
the appropriate punishment against them. Year 8 of Nero Claudius Caesar, Augustus Germanicus 
Imperator, Phamenoth 3.” 


Bie 

1 L. Tulius Vestinus was prefect in 60-62; see Bastianini, ‘Lista dei prefetti’, ZPE 17 (1975) 273, 
and ‘Aggiunte e correzioni’, <PE 38 (1980) 77. The Roman praenomen is normally transliterated as 
Aovx«uoc, less commonly Aevcoc, as here (and also in II 250 2). It is unclear what influences the use 
of the variant: note that in SB XII 10788 (also from Oxyrhynchus, ap 61-4) the prefect’s praenomen 
is in the form with e, whereas that of L. Pompeius Niger is in the commoner form in the same text. 
Vestinus is Aov«voc in W. Chr. 374. 20-21. 

3 For a possible indentification, see introd. The accusative case indicates that Sarapion is the 
object of a verb (e.g. a threat or condemnation) in the fragmentary part of the text. 

6 Although the last three letters have more or less disappeared, the reading of the first seven 
letters is compatible with the traces: zpocrarnc is the commonest term for the president of a guild 
(BGU IV 1137 = W. Chr, 112, SB XXII 15460, P. Mich.V 243, 332b); apoectwc is much less common. 
Perhaps preferable, and compatible with the traces, is tpocrateiv, with the same meaning, as fitting 
a structure with two infinitives linked by xai, following Aeyéuevov. mpoctAvat is probably not worth 
considering since (a) it is mainly used in a more general context ‘to be in charge’, ‘supervise’ and 
(6) there seem to be more ink traces than this would justify. If either of these is correct, Sarapion will 
be the current president, but we should perhaps not exclude the possibility of an aorist mpoctatjcat 
(‘said to have been president . . .’). 

7-8 Cf. P. Mich. I 124.15, 7AjGoc épromwAdr, for the rank-and-file membership of a guild. For 
the weavers’ guild, see San Nicolo, Vereinswesen, 101. 

8-9 Aoyetac temroujcOau: the prefect is presumably referring to irregular or illegal financial exac- 
tions, cf. P. Lips. Il 145 verso.73—-4, a letter of the prefect Tineius Demetrius, of ap 188, forbidding such 
practices by the komogrammateis in villages of the Heptanomia and the Arsinoite. The phrase also oc- 
curs in P. Amh. II 79.62~3, also a prefectoral edict, where an official takes a rake-off from stolen grain. 

g Despite the holes and damage after «npux, the reading is not in doubt, in a judicial context 
meaning ‘summons’. The closest parallel is P. Achmim 8.27-8 ézei otv Kai map’ ewol Knpuxbeic 6 
Kadurnc od bmjKoucev; see also P. Hamb. I 29.6, P. Berl. Zill.1.44, P. Fouad I 24.15, and especially 
P. Mich. IX 534.12-13 exnpvyOy 6 avtidiKdc prov po BHywatoc Tpelc Kai odx baHKovcev. For the role of 
the «jnpvé, see P Hamb. 129... KAnbévtwv tway ex tadv mpot[e|Pévtwy mpdc dixatodociay dvonat[ wv] 
Kal 7) Urakoucavtwr Mérrioc ‘Podd[oc] exéAeuce tov x[j]puka Knpvfar ot mpoteBevtec KrA.: the 
procedure is that the «jpvé makes a public announcement if the defendant fails to appear. Perhaps 
Sarapion had likewise failed to respond to the summons and is now being threatened with some further 
punishment or condemned in absence (cf. P. Achmim 8.27 ff.). In that case one might expect something 
like Kai pu7) braKxovcavta to follow, but it is impossible to fit that to the surviving traces in line 9. 
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10 The clearly visible trace may be the top of 0 or c. There may, but need not, be a letter lost 
before it. In any case, the traces in the line are insufficient to hazard a restoration. There are certainly 
traces of one line below this and possibly of two lines. The gap between the two fragments is uncer- 
tain, however, and if there are traces of a second line they may belong with the remains of the line 
at the top of fr. 2. 


Fr 2 

3 Thisis very difficult. The letter after v is easily read as oo, but would be unusually narrow if fol- 
lowed by a vertical (1?). One could imagine (but hardly read) civ du ayer ‘along with whom he [sc. per- 
haps Sarapion] brings his associates’. The letter between a and € (both good) has all but disappeared. 

4 actuBarov: the reading looks good, though the the final letter can only be said to be compat- 
ible with the traces. The word is rare and has not hitherto appeared in the papyri; it would presum- 
ably have to be understood as adverbial though LSJ cite only the plural dcduBara in this sense (I owe 
this suggestion to Prof. A. Chaniotis). acuuBarouc, agreeing with the noun preceding it, does not fit 
the traces so well, and the position is awkward; but for its use with éy@pdc, a sense which would suit 
the context here, see Philo, Quod deterius potiori insidiari soleat 166 [45]. 

5-7 The readings of the dotted letters in line 5 are very uncertain, and it is hard to imagine 
what could have been written in the short space at the right, with a sense of ‘contrary to our instruc- 
tions’ vel sem. It looks difficult to read the end of line 6 otherwise than ovvw¢pec| (but the last two letters 
are not easy), and that must be preceded by a personal name. It is possible to imagine two personal 
names, each with a patronym, N|_ [. .] dpc ovvwdpec{c] |. ov. However, it is difficult to reconcile 
the traces at the beginning of line 7 with this idea; we seem to have ratov, possibly ravov, neither 
onomastically friendly. A possible solution might be radrod (= rod adrod), that is ‘N son of —phris and 
Onnophris, son of the same’; the ligature of ov is paralled in this hand in cowwvovc (1. 4) but here we 
would have to suppose that we have lost the lower part of the vertical of y; and we would normally 
expect the onomastic pattern to be ‘N and N, sons of N’. This leaves the difficulty that we must as- 
sume that these two individuals were named in the nominative, with some verb preceding, and then 
picked up in the accusative in a new clause or sentence with dvoyachévrac in 7-8. 

8 cracew@Hecc: a first occurrence in the papyri: presumably intended as adjectival acc. pl. of 
craciwonc. For the intervocalic interchange of 8 and 6, see Gignac, Grammar i 92. cuvepyobc can be 
adjectival or nominal. 

10-11 ‘This must be the crucial passage in which the prefect announces his decision or sanction, 
or what needs to be done, but I am not able to suggest a satisfactory reconstruction. If the begin- 
ning of line 12 is understood correctly (see note), he is saying that he permits something to stand or 
be valid, e.g. the imposition of a fine. After the name in line 11 T1 can be read, and it is possible but 
not easy to read ty, which, however, would really want the definite article too. In line 11 Aeyw is 
a good reading, and k before it looks plausible; éxAéyw would offer good sense (‘levy’; see LSJ s.v. 01), 
if it could be read, though the word is not common in papyri. The traces preceding that are indeter- 
minate. 

12 €d{u} yevécBar: can be understood as first pers. sing. present indicative of éav; for the addi- 
tion of iota adscript, not unusual in the indicative mood; see Mandilaras, The Verb 79. So, for example, 
Tyny exAéyw . . . (kat) e@{u} yevrécBau, ‘I impose a fine . . . and allow it to stand’, but not an elegant 
reconstruction. 

12-13 It would also be possible to divide 8’ ér« (‘if they still fail to take notice’), but 8é 7: is 
perhaps preferable; expressions such as éav 6€ 7 plus some form of a verb such as wapaBaivew are 
common. 

16-20 The latest date at which Vestinus is attested as prefect is 7 July 62 (FIRA III 2). 


A. K. BOWMAN 


od 
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5098. ADvocaATE’s SPEECH (?) 


106/12(a) 15.4. x 13 cm First century 
Plate I 


Remains of 13 or 14 lines from the top of a column written across the fibres. 
On the other side, the same way up, is 5096, ‘Roman Collection of Ptolemaic Rul- 
ings’; the papyrus was presumably reused for this text. The fragment is complete 
at the top, with a top margin of ¢.2 cm. Line beginnings survive except for the last 
couple of lines, preceded by an intercolumnar space of 2.5 cm. There was at least 
one previous column of writing (see 1 n.). An indeterminate amount of text has 
been lost from the ends of lines: where the papyrus surface survives to the right of 
the legible text, it has been stripped of its top layer of fibres. Thus the width of the 
column and the amount of papyrus lost to the right is unknown. 

The text is written in an unassuming hand that could be characterised as in- 
formal and semi-literary, marked by irregularities and some careless cursive. The 
detached cross-bar of € and formation of y (curve resting on a stem; different in 2) 
point to a date before the end of the first century. The hand has some affinities with 
that of 5096, but is not identical; k and x, for instance, are different. Some phrases 
have the flavour of a speech (3 aAAa Kai; cf. 4 d€ Kai), but this is not a known text, 
and the handwriting does not encourage classification as a literary or subliterary 
text. Other diction would be at home in a legal text (e.g. €€ av@pwawy, 10 meiBecBar 
toic vojoic). Possibly this is a draft of an advocate’s speech dealing with matters of 
inheritance (vidc in 6; €€ av@pw7wy in g). The earlier text on the other side, which 
cites royal rules about state confiscation of property, also suggests a legal milieu. 


t]ov Kocuou pvdAakac __ [ 


Bonetac v [, J, ov 


d€ Kal TOD undeval[ 


GANG Ota a, al 
then prevent eye PL 

ie ed ee ee [ 

Sl iten oem 4 eX 

OTE avTov re | 


e€ avOpan[wlv av, [ 
MS / a / 
10 Kat melBecBat Tote vop[ouc 
aAAor Tivec peTabor| 
€ ve € TovTroic [| 


eet ees CL 
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I tlob Kocwou dvddgac_ _[: Perhaps duAagaca ‘having guarded the X of the jewellerly’? The 
syntax, beginning as it does im medias res, seems to presuppose a preceding column of writing. The 
jewellery could be part of a dowry: cf. C. Pap. Gr. 1 30.85 7@ ma8lw Kocurpia Siadvddéer; C. Pap. 
Gr. I 31.318. 

2 Perhaps tpu[ér]epov. 

8 ove: Le. 6re or e.g. evilore. 

9 €€ avOpwr[w|y av, _[. Perhaps é€ avOpamz[w|v adro[b yevouevov. The phrase ‘to be no more 
of mankind’ is a common periphrasis for ‘to die’: cf. XLII 4354 12-13 and XXVII 2474 25-6, both 
to do with inheritance. 

10 metBecBar roic ydp[ouc: the DDDP gives no parallel for this phrase—‘to obey the laws’-—but 
it is common enough in Demosthenes (Contr. Boeot. 13, In Olymp. 27, Contr. Polycl. 65) as well as in Plato 
and Xenophon. 

11 Possibly peta(7i)Gov[ rec, thematic form instead of the expected athematic pera(ri)b€evrec, 
attested in papyri; cf. Gignac, Grammar ii 380-81. 

12 €_ vee: The traces are difficult to interpret: one possibility consistent with the remains is 
euay ev b€ KTA. 


D. W. RATHBONE 


5099. LeTTER oF HERAS TO THEON AND SARAPOUS 


21 3B.29/D(5-6)(a) 8.7 x g.1 cm Late first/early se ret 
ate 2 


A nearly square fragment containing eleven lines from the beginning of a let- 
ter written along the fibres, with an address on the back also written along the fibres 
and sideways to the text on the front. There are three vertical fold lines, and, on 
the basis of the darkening of the middle two sections of the back, it appears that 
the sheet was folded lengthwise to a width of approximately 2.3 cm and its original 
full height of approximately 13 cm (see notes), with the outside edges tucked in and 
the address written parallel to the longer dimension of the folded papyrus. ‘The top 
margin is preserved to its apparent full height of 1.7 cm, the left margin to 2.2 cm, 
and the right margin to a maximum of 1.4 cm; there are approximately 20 letters 
per line. 

The text is in a quickly written, well-executed cursive hand with a right- 
ward slope of a type common starting in the late first century, comparable to 
e.g. P. Lond. 140, sale of land ap 78-9 (= Thompson, Introduction to Greek and Latin 
Palaeography no. 28), or the cursive handwriting in the London papyrus of the Athe- 
naion Politea, P. Lond. Lit. 108, late 1 AD with document on front dating from 78-9 
(Turner—Parsons GMAW * no. 60). The middle stroke of € joins the top, so that it is 
easily confused with c. 4 appears both in bookhand form and occasionally (1. 2, 5) 
in cursive form. 6 is sometimes written cursively. y is in V-form. ¢ is written either 
in half-lunate form, curving only at the top and truncated at the bottom, or with 
the bottom curved up, sometimes looped back on itself (I. 7, 9). The crossbar of 


ee ae I 
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T is made in a single movement. ¢ appears written in a single movement, with an 
open ‘bowl’ on the left side of the vertical. ev are ligatured wherever they appear. 
Iota adscript is written in every case in which it is called for (1. 1, 2, 5). d8eAd7je has 
been added in superscript to the salutation; no other corrections appear in the text. 

Heras writes to his ‘brother and sister’, a couple named Theon and Sarapous, 
to let them know that a mutual acquaintance or relative named Thonas went on 
the first of the month of Hathyr (October 28 or 29) to ‘the city’ and found his sister 
ill. Heras did not, at the time, wish to inconvenience Thonas by sailing downriver 
to meet him (presumably in the aforementioned city). The letter breaks off here, 
but it appears that Heras has received more news of the situation, perhaps prompt- 
ing the sending of this letter. 


Hpac O€avi tar a[d]eAdade 
Kat Capamrovte TH ‘adeAdhu yaipew. 
(vac.) 
yewwckew ce OéAw 671 Owvac 
TapeyeveTo €ic THV TOAW 
5 TH. a ToD Abvp pnvoc, Kal 
ebay edpe THY adeAdrv 
atvtobd acbevotcay, Kal pé- 
xpi TouTou acbeve’. odK nOe- 
Aov 6€ atvtov cKvAjvat 


10 Kal KatatAetcar, aAAa diena- 


ates He AL Gl ee COP ayn 


Back 
_[ a]zo ‘Hparoc X O€wr|e 


3 L. ywockew 


‘Heras to Theon his brother and Sarapous his sister, greetings. I want you to know that Thonas 
arrived at the city on the first of the month of Hathyr and when he came he found his sister growing 
ill, and until this time she is weakening, I did not wish to trouble him and sail down, but. . . if (?).. 2’ 

Back: ‘... [from?] Heras [to] Theon...’ 


1 ‘H]pac: Restored on the basis of the address on the back; this is also consistent with the small 
amount of space left before the beginning of the line. The name Heras is well attested at Oxyrhyn- 
chus. 

1-2 Oda rad. a[dJeddau Kai Caparodre tHe ‘adeAdqU: Both Theon and Sarapous are fairly 
common names in Oxyrhynchus. VII 1154 (assigned to late first century) is a letter from a man 
named Theon to his ‘sister’ and perhaps wife Sarapous, and it is tempting (though difficult to sub- 
stantiate) to postulate that this is the same couple. In any case, Theon and Sarapous here may be both 
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siblings and spouses. But the terms ‘brother’ and ‘sister’ here could also be figurative, and it is possible 
that none of the three are in fact related. Kinship terms were often used in a figurative sense in let- 
ters, especially when expressing the addressee’s relation to the sender; for an extensive analysis of the 
use of such terms in papyrus letters, see E. Dickey, ‘Literal and Extended Use of Kinship Terms in 
Documentary Papyri’, Mnemosyne 57 (2004) 131ff. It was also common to refer to a spouse using sibling 
terminology (ibid. 154). 

3 ce: Heras uses the singular form of address, despite addressing the letter to both Theon and 
Sarapous. 

@wvac: The name Thonas is rare, but for a roughly contemporary instance, see SB 9559 (19 
Jan. 91), a contract for the sale of wine. It also appears in LXI 4113 (dated 138)—although the a is 
uncertain and the editor notes that @@vic (a spelling impossible to read there) is ‘much the commoner 
name’—and in P. Rein. II 93 (after 159/60). 

4 «tc tHv 70Aw: This means Alexandria, downriver from Oxyrhynchus (as indicated by xara- 
mAedcau, |. 10). 

6 tHv adeAdyv: As above (see note on I. 2), this woman could be Thonas’ wife as well as sister, 
or possibly neither—although kinship terms relating two third parties ‘seem almost always to be used 
literally’ (Dickey, ‘Kinship Terms’ 148). 


Back: 

1 X. For ink figures connected with the addresses of letters, see XLVIII 3396 (letter, assigned to 
the fourth century) with discussion there, although the simple diagonal cross pattern here bears more 
resemblance to e.g. XLII 3094 (dated 217-18) than to the former’s elaborate rectangular symbols. It 
seems to have indicated where the fastening of the letter was to be placed; the abrasion of part of the 
mark was probably caused by the placement of a tie or seal over it (in which case we know that the 
letter was completed and prepared for sending, though not whether it was actually sent or received). 
J. R. Rea in the edition of XLVIII 3396 notes that the cross or saltire pattern ‘seems to be appropri- 
ate to the shape of a seal, rather than a tie, but that is not certain’ (note on 1. 32) and speculates that 
such letters were marked after being tied with a strip of papyrus to indicate the place to attach a seal. 
Assuming that this was the only fastening and that the folded letter was tied or sealed roughly in the 
middle, the intact sheet would have been approximately 13 cm long. 


A. KOENIG 


5100. Lerrer or HyMENAEus To Dionystus 
47 5B.45/F(1-3)a 5-8 x 17.8 cm 18 May, ¢.136 


A letter preserved complete, with 19 lines of text on a long, narrow strip of 
papyrus. The back is blank, with no address. There is a horizontal fold line after 
1. 10 (8 cm from the top) and three vertical fold lines, and a kollesis appears near the 
right edge (roughly 1.1 cm from bottom right corner). 

The hand, while displaying a literary character (e.g. P. Lond. I 110, Horoscope 
of the year AD 138), has a marked affinity with contemporary official hands of the 
chancery type, e.g. P. Brem. (ap 117—19). Its characteristic is the use of upright letter 
shapes with a strongly vertical trend, e.g. 1 (2), p (14). An et ligature appears at line 
14, and the writer uses several abbreviations; two supralinear corrections appear in 
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lines 3 and 5. Iota adscript is written in the prescript (1 and 2) but not in the body 
of the letter (7, 10, 17); see W. Clarysse, ‘Notes in the Use of the Iota Adscript in the 
Third Century B.c.’, CdE 51 (1976) 150-58. 

Hymenaeus (a name previously unknown in the papyri) writes to ask Diony- 
sius to pass on a letter to Kerdon, who is about to depart. The letter is intended for 
Theon, strategus of the Prosopite nome, who may be the one mentioned in a docu- 
ment dated to 136 (see notes). 


¢ A 
Yuevaioc Arovuciwr 
TOL TYlwTaTwt x(alpery). 
\ > / N > As OW 
TO €mucToALov ‘avTO Oo d.E- 
/ 
Teupauynv cou 
vce , / A 
5 ecmrepac 61a Tov Aiflomoc 
7 if 
cov wete O€wrr 
TW cTp(atny®@) Tod IT po- 
cwritov dobvat, 
KaAWC TroUnceELC 
\ A 
10 dove Képdwu th 
Ae a 
Tap Huwv, erret 
AVAYKALOV €cTL 
Kat weAAer adToc 
, > A 
meCevew. €ppw- 
, ” 
15 Bai ce evyopar 
TLYLLWTATE. 
\ > U > A 
Kal evdewc avT@ 
\ \ > / 
b0c TO emucToOALov. 
vac, 
m.2 eppw(co). Ilaywv ky. 


a x§ 7 <p 19 <pp® 


‘Hymenaeus to the most honourable Dionysius, greeting. The letter, the one that I sent you in 
the evening with your Ethiopian, to give to Theon the strategus of the Prosopite, you will do well to 
give to Kerdon, the one who 1s with us, since it is urgent and he himself is about to travel. I pray that 
you are in good health, most honourable one; and give him the letter straight away.’ 

2nd hand: ‘Farewell. 23 Pachon.’ 


1 Dionysius is a common name in Oxyrhynchus. Hymenaeus does not seem to be attested in 
any published papyri, but O. Petr. 240 (from Berenice, dated Ap 34) mentions a Marcus Laelius Hyme- 
naeus (confirmed by G. Messeri), and the Lexicon of Greek Personal Names notes over twenty attestations 
in the old Greek world. 

5 €cmépac. The late time and quick succession of the messages, as well as the absence of an 
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address on the back of this letter, indicate that the sender and addressee are in fairly close proximity 
and that the message was hand-delivered. 

dca tod AiGiomoc. For Ethiopian slaves in Egypt, see e.g. O. Florida 17 (assigned to the 2nd 
century) with notes and bibliography. 

6-8 dere . . . dodvar. For the construction of dcre with the infinitive, see Mandilaras, The Verb 
in the Greek Non-Literary Papyri (1973) 321, no. 774. 

O€wu 7@ crp(arny@) tod [Ipocwzirov. A Theon appears as strategus of the Prosopite nome in 
a record of court proceedings dated to 136 (P. Oslo II 17). If this is the same man, this letter must date 
to within a few years of 136. For a list of strategi of the Prosopite nome, see J. Whitehorne, Strategi and 
Royal Scribes of Roman Egypt (2006) 116-17. 

10 Kepdwu. He is travelling to the Prosopite nome from Dionysius’ location, presumably Oxy- 
rhynchus, so that he will be able to pass on Hymenaeus’ letter to Theon. 

14 weCevew: This word is used of traveling on foot or, more generally, by land rather than by 
water (see e.g. P. Brem. 15, dated c.118). 


A. KOENIG 
M. SALEMENOU 





INDEXES 


Figures in raised type refer to fragments, small roman numerals to columns. Square brack- 
ets indicate that a word is wholly or substantially restored by conjecture or from other 
sources, round brackets that it is expanded from an abbreviation or a symbol. An asterisk 
denotes a word not recorded in LSJ or its Revised Supplement and previously unattested 
names and places. The article and (in the documentary sections) «ai have not been indexed. 


I. THEOLOGICAL, NEW LITERARY, AND SUBLITERARY TEXTS 


ayyeroc 5073 4 
aytoc [5074 ii 12] 
ayvora 5074 ii 11 
alupoc [5074 i 2], [5] 
Aiyirrioc [5074 i 6] 
aiua [5074 i 2-3] 
aicxvvew [5072 | 3] 
adXra 5072 > 2 5074 ii 12 
apvoc [5074 i 4} 
avayryvwckew 5073 1 
avalwrvucbar 5074 ii 6-7 
avaxpalew 5072 > 3 
avdpilecbar [5074 ii 3] 
avOpwroc 5072 > 6 
amaArarrew [5074 i o| 
amapvetcbar [5072 { 2] 
a6 5072 > 6 
amoxadurrew [5074 ii 9] 
amoxpinrew 5072 1 11 
amoAvew [5074 i 6] 
aromeurew [5074 i 8] 
amoctéAAew 5073 4 
amotpexew [5074 i 10] 
aptoc [507415] 
apxyyn 5073 1, 2 
acuvnOyc [5074 17] 
atbroc 5072 > 5, [8], 11, [Y 6] 
5074 15, [ii 12] 
axGoc [50741 8] 


Bactrela 5072 J (9) 


yap [5074i1] 
ye 5074111 

yf 507418 
ypappatiKoc 5072 1 [7] 
ypadew 5073 3 


(a) Theological Texts 


d€ 50721 2 5074111, 115 
diavoia [5074 ii 7] 
didackadoc 50721 2 

616 [5074 ii 6] 

dvcoictoc [5074 i 8] 


EBpaioc [5074 i 4] 

eyw 5072 J 2, [3], 6 5073 4 
ei 50721 7,8 

eidecbar 5073 1, 4 

etvar 5072 J 3, [6] 

eic 507414 

eAevbepoc 5074 i 10 
eAnilew [5074 ii 4], [8] 
eutpocbev 5072 | 10 
ev 3073 3 [507413], fiig], 11 
evavtioc 5072 > 1 

e€ [5074 i 2} 
e€€pxecbar 5072 > 6 
éoptn [5074 i 2] 

emit 507415, i15, [8] 
emuBuuia [5074 1 11] 
emitysav 5072 > 5 
epxecOar [5072 — 4], 7 
ecBiew [5074 15] 
écxatoc [5072 1 5] 
evayyéAvov 5073 1, 2 
exew [5074 i 2] 


Cuydv [5074 i 7] 


jpeic 5072 > 4,1 5, [10] 
Heaia 5073 3 


fede 5074111 
Oecrrécioc [5074 ii 3} 
Onreia [5074 i 7] 


tepevew [5074 i 4] 
TepocoAupa 5072 | 8 
TIncove 5073 (2) 5074 ii (9) 
Tcpand 5074 i (3) 


Kabilew 5072 > 7 

ai (5074 i 5], [5], (7) [ol (6, fi 
3], [5], [12] 5072 1 3,8 50731 

kaipoc 3072 > 4 

Kade 5074 ii 12 

Kapdia 5074 11 4 

cata [507414], ii 2, 12 

Katappnccew 5072 > 2 

katackevalew 5073 5 

KatopBovy [5074 115] 

Kpatavovcbar [5074 ui 3-4] 


Aatpevew [5074111] 

Aéyew 5072 => 3, [5], 15 [5074 
ui 6] 

Aitpweie [5074 1 3] 


pabyrnc 5072 4 3, [7], [12] 
[5074 ii 6] 

peic 507414 

peAwddc [5074 ii 3] 

pev [507411], 16 


val 507215 
vndew 5074 117-8 


6c 5073 5 

6coc 5072 > 2 
dchic 5074 [ii 7] 
ore [507413] 

od 5072 > 1,16 
ovxotv 5074 ii 2 
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ovv 5072 7 
obroc [5074 ii 5] 


mac [5074 ii 4] 
mepi 507418 
muxkpoc 307417 
TAwbeia [5074 i 9] 
movoc [5074 io} 
mpo 3072 > 4 50735 
mpocwmov 5073 5 
mpotepoc 3074 11 11 
mpodacic [5074 i 2| 
mpopytnc 5073 3 
mpatoc [507413] 


ayvoeiv 5077 [7 i 10] 

adyAoc 5077 [' i 17] 

aipew 5077 ‘ig 

axovew 5075 5 5077 [712] 

ada [5076 ' 7] 

GAdoc [5076 * 1] 5077 [* i: 8], 
[15], 23 

da 5077 [' i 14] (625) 

av 5077°* ii 11 

avrtypagoc 5077 |i 4-5 

anayyéAAew 5077 ' i [16] 

anavtav 5077 ‘i 10 

anoypadew 5077 'i4 

amocreArew 5077 ' 1 2, [20] 

dpa 5075 6 

apern 5077 * i [3] 

dpxew 5076 [' 4] 

ac 5077 [i 23] 

aceAyaivew 5076 [* 2] 

avtoc 5077 ['i 17], * tig, 11 


BiBMov 5077 [' i 26] 


yap 50755 [5076 ' 1] 
yeyvaackew 5077117 
ypadew 5077 * [12] 


dé 5075 4 5076 ' 4,9 
dewoce [5076 * 1] 
deicbar 5075 9 
déyecOar 5077 ['1 14] 
67 5075 6 

dia 5077 ig 
didArextoc 5077 * ii 27 
dixavoc 5077 ° ii [7] 


INDEXES 


ckavornc [5074 i 6} 
crovdalew [5074 i 11] 

cd 5072 1 2 5073 5 
coveroc 5072 1 11 
cucynpatilew 5074 [ii 10] 


téxvov [5074 ii 9-10] 
téAevoc 5074 11 8 

tic 5072 > 11 5074 115 
tpomoc [5074 ii 5] 

tumoc [5074 i 5] 
tupavvikoc [5074 i g—10] 


dyeic [5074 ii 4], [7], [9], 11, [12] 
vraxon 3074 ii 10 


(6) New Literary Texts 


dixacocivn 5077 * ii 3 


éyw 50757 [5077 ' i 16} 
etvat [5077 oF 715.8, 33 
etretv 5077 * ii 11-12, (17) 
éxeivoc 5077113 
éxactoc 5077 ['i 15], [? it] 
EdadnBodiwy 5077118 
év 5076 [' 3] 

évbadi [5076 ' 6] 

évtoc 5076 ' 9 

éxt 5077 ' i 10, [22], * ii 4 
‘Exixovpoc 5077 * [13] 
emricToAn 5077 ‘i 18-19 
érepoc 5077 [' i 24-5] 

ért 5077 ‘17 

éroc 5076 ' 9 

evkaipetv 5077 ‘i 13 
evpuxopoc 5076 [' 2] 
éyew (5077 ' 16) 

éwe 5075 4 


7 5077? ii 13 
nove 5077 ' 111 
jyeic 5076 [' 4] 


Gedc 5076 ' 6 
iva 5077' 13,6 


«ai 5075 3 5077 112, [a], 4, 6, 
11 (bis), 12, 16, 22, [23], [71 10], 
717, 8, 32 

Kkadoc 50771 i 10-11 

Kata 5077 * ii 10 


Smép 5072 1 6 


davar [5074 ii 2] 
hepew [5074 ii 8-9] 
pidroc [5072 1 5} 
ppovnua 5074 i 10-11 


xapic [5074 ii o| 
Xpictoc 5073 (2) 5074 1 (5), i 
(6), () 


epusryc [5074 i 10] 
csc 5073 3 [5074 iio] 


KeAevew 5077 | 15 
Kréextew 5076 [* 9] 


Adxav [5076 * 3] 

NapBavew 5077 ['i 19] 

Aéeyew 5075 4 5077 [? ii 24], 
[26], [31] 

Aeovrevc 5077113 

Aevxoc 5077 [? ii 21], 25 

Aourde 5077116 


pa 5076 '6 

pakapioc 507711 11-12 
peaxecbar 5075 10 

peyac 5076 [' 2] 

peAoc 5075 11 

nev 50777 ii 11 

Mipye 5077 * i [21], [' 112] 


vicoc 5077 ‘ig 


6ABioc 5076 [' 3] 
ddAtyoc [5076 ' o] 
6re 5077 * 12 

6rt 5077'18 

od [5076 ' 5] 
obroc 5075 8 
ovtw 5077 [? ii 24] 


maic 5075 8 

mapa 3075 2,7 
rrapeivar [5076 | 4] 
Tlappevwv [5076 ' 8] 
mac 507711 12-18 
matnp 3075 3 
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mode [5076 | 1] 
TropOwevew 5076 [' 7] 
mote 5076 ' 4, [7] 

motepoc 3077 [? ii 9-10] 
mpecButepoc [5075 o| 
mpoc 5077 ' 12, 19, [21], 23 


Capoc 5077 'i 10 

ctpatnyetv 5076 [* 8] 

cv 5075 2, 3 (bis) 507711 12, 25 
cuddoyilecfar 5077 [' i 17-18] 
cuvnbera 5077 * ii 10 


ayaArew 5095 ' > [19-20] 
ayoc 5093 '** > iv 26 
aypioc 5093 '** — iv 24, 25 
Adapac 5095 ' | 19 
adeAdn (5093 '** | 14) 
Adsynce 5093 '* 1 3 
idwe 5095 °° | 17 
duviccecbar 5093 '* 1 5 
aié 5093 '* > iv 24 
aiccew 5095 ' | 19 
aitta [5093 '** > ii 18] 
akwynroc 5095 *** > [7] 
axovew 5093 '* > iv 15 
adyewoc 5093 '*? 1 6 
areidew 5093 '** > iii 8-9 
adnbeca 5095 ' > [17-18] 
Adkyedwv 5094 * 3 ? 
adda 5093 '** > iii 2-3, 9, '*? iv 
11, 21, 24 5093‘? | 18 [5095 
eras] 
adAaccew 5093 '* > iv7 
dArdoc 5095 | > 13 
aroyoc 5093 '** > iv 23 
dorky 5093 '** > ii 12 
duddrepoc 5093 '*? > iv 7-8 
av 5093 '** > iv 16 5095 ' > 
[16] 
avaywyn 5093 '*? | 3 
avavdpoc 5093 '** > iv 5-6 
dvaradAakroc 5093 * 6 
dvarrew 5093 '*? > iv 29-30 
avepoc 5095 °° +6 
dvewotpednc 5095 *** > [12] 
avnp 5093 '* > iv 25 [5095 1 
+15] 
avOpermrevoc (5093 '** = ii 10) 
avocioc 5093 '** = iv 26 


cxjwa [5077 * ii 4], 8, [12-13], 
[15], [18], 30, [34] 

cwlew (5077 ' 15) 

cOpa 5077 * ii 13 

Cwciac 5076' 8 


te 5076 [' 5] 5077 [' i 20} 
tetpaywvoc [5077 * ii 12], [29-30] 
tic 5077 * ii 12 


vrapxew 50771112 
didoc 5077 | i 24 


(c) Subliterary ‘Texts 


avribecic [5093 '** > ii 17)] 

avrvé [5095 7*° | 7] 

avwtepoc 5095 ' | 13 

aévoc 5093 ° 8,*3 

aévobv 5095 ' | [14-15] 

amapaitntoc (5093 '** | 4) 

amnebeiv 5095 ' > [18] 

amoBoAn 5093 '**? | 7 

amodeixvucBar [5093 * 16} 

amomeutew 5093 '** > iti [5-6] 

anotuyyavew 5093 '** | 5 

ampaxroc 5093 '* 1 7 

dnrew 5093 '**? > ii 5 

apapiccew [5095 *** > 4] 

apern 5095 7°? J 1 

Apcwon 5093 '* Log 

apxy 5093 '? > ii 4 

Acdadyc [5095 ' J 11] 

Acioc 5095 ' > 15, [' 1 9], [10] 

acuevilew 5093 '** > iv 27 

acralecBar [5093 * 14] 

acmic [5095 *** | 7] 

Arrixdc 5093 | > iv 19 

arvync 5093 '? [16] 

abre [5095 °** | 13] 

aitoc 5093 '** > iv 30, 31, 3 4, 
44,415,418 5095 ' > 13,’ 
+ 11, 15 

Ayae 5095°™ J [14] 


BapBapoc [5095 *** > 5] 

Byya 5093‘? > v6 

Bia [5095 *** > 11] 

Buoddyoc 5093 '*? — iv 28 

Bioc 5093 '** > iv 31 

Brdcrn 5093 '** > ii 13 
Bpedoxrovoc [5093 '** > iti 21-2] 


®wvy 5077? ii 11 


xalpew 5075 3 5077 3 14 
xetporovety 5076 [* 6] 
xopoc 5075 11 

xopwriav 5076 [* 4] 
xpycbac 5077117 


&t 5075 10 

dv 5077 *i 16 

&c 5077 ‘117 
wcrep 5077 [ii 5] 
wcte 507719 


yap (5093 '** > 117), (* 15) 5095 
SOs elton a a re) 

ye 5093 '? > ivi 

yedav 5093 '? > 1 6 

yedAwe 5093 '? > ii 4, [7 7)] 

Tepyvioc [5095 *** | 14] 

ylyvecbar (5093 '** | 2) 5095 
ry 7 

yoov 5093 '* > ii5 5095' > 
[8 

ypapnpatixn (5093 '** > ii 15) 

yuvn (5093 '*? J 2), (9) 


daic 5093 *** > iv 30 

dé 5093 '** > ig, [16], '*? L12, 3 
g, 12 5094' 4 5095 ' > 19, 
[19], *™* > 6, 9, [10] 

deixvucbar 5095 ** > 3 

Seicbar 5093 * 7 

deEwde 5093 '* > iv [5] 

d€éxecbar 5095 ' | 16 

dmAotv 5093 '** > ii 10 

djra 5093 '* > iv 4 

dia 5093''* f 4, 10 5095 | > 18, 
243 | 15 

diaypafew 5093 '** > iv 4 

diadepew [5093 '*? | 11] 

dinynac (5093 '** > ii 17) 

doxeiv 5093 '** > iv 12-18 

dpaua 5093 '** > iv 15 

dio 5093 '* 1 5 

dickodoc 5093 '* > 113 

Sucrrabjc [5095 **° > 7] 


éavtoc 5095 °° 1 6 
éyaw@pwov (5093 '** > ii g) 5095 
"L [9-10] 
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eberew 5095 | > 15 

ei 5093 '** > iv, 17 

eikotwc 5093 '** > iv 16-17 

evar (5093 '*? > ii 1), (7), iv 8-9, 
(12), 14, (* 17) [5095 ?*° | 8] 

eireiv 5095 ' > [10] 

eic [5095 ' > 18], [19] 

etc 5093 '*? > iv 23, 24, '? 13 

cicayew 5095 ' > 18 

eicwrdc 5095 *** | [8] 

éx 5093 '*? > ii1,4,iv17 

éxactoc 5095 *** > 6 
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dopa 5093 '** > iv 23 durov 5093 '** > ii 18 xptew 5093 '** > iti [7] 
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